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White ‘magic in 


EFORE the coming of the White Man, Indians 
B blamed poor crops on evil spirits, and the 
Medicine Man was called in to dispel them. 

Today, many of the “evil spirits” attacking 
crops are recognized as soil insects, and the mod- 
ern “medicine” to control them is a seed treat- 
ment with aldrin or dieldrin insecticides made 
by Shell Chemical. 


Applied to seeds, either aldrin or dieldrin is 








the wheat field 


sure death to ants, wireworms, flea beetle larvae, 
seed corn maggots, and many other insects 
which would otherwise eat up much of the seed 
before it sprouts. 

Seed treatment with aldrin or dieldrin is just 
one of the many basic ways 
Shell Chemical helps farmers 
produce bigger crops with less 
cost and effort. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK 








IN BUSINESS THlts WEEK September 28, 1957 


GENERAL BUSINESS STORM SIGNALS UP ON LABOR FRONT. in working out wage con- 
tracts, management can expect 1958 to be a lot tougher than 1957 


Sune ATOM FUSION WITHOUT A BOMB. British lab gets definite atom fusion 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 35 reaction in a test tube without a bomb in a big step toward eventual power use. . 


WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 57 STOCKS PRESS THE FEBRUARY LOWS. Selling waves swamp optimists. . . 
INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 147 


PERSONAL BUSINESS 169 CHAMPS VIE FOR PLOWMEN’S OSCAR. international contest at 
THE TREND 204 Peebles, Ohio, attracts one of biggest U.S. farm machinery displays 


FIGURES OF THE WEEK 2 
er oon ea FREE WORLD MONEY MANAGERS TALK TOUGH—AND PRAY HARD. 


READERS REPORT 5 For a threatened breakdown in world trade, the same old remedies will be applied 


IN A TOUGH MARKET, TRIB DRAWS ON NEW MONEY. It will go to 


strengthen the paper’s magazine-type reporting of “news in depth.”........... 


SULPHUR HEADS INTO PRICE WAR. Slash by U.S. producers to counter 


inroads of Mexican product is likely to set off long battle 


FOR STEEL: SECOND-BEST YEAR. With one more quarter to go, it looks 
certain that 1957 will beat 1956 but not 1955 


IN BUSINESS. News about Oglebay, Norton’s merger plan, move on pay-TV, 
controversies arising from Asian flu, Transamerica’s spin-off plan 








THE DEPARTMENTS 
BUSINESS ABROAD: Iran Oil Deal Stirs Policy Debate All Over Globe. The 50-50 split of oil profits 
between country and company has been broken 
Japanese Tastes Turn From Rice to Wheat. Japan helps eat U.S. surpluses 
In Business Abroad 


COMPANIES: Tracerlab Expands Into an Atomic Age Sideline. It’s looking for revenues in a 
tricky business—cleaning up after a mishap with radioactive material 


FINANCE: Why Traders Buy Puts and Calls. 
Neglected Laws. Not enough legislators are interested in banking laws 
GOVERNMENT: New Pattern of Defense Buying. The Pentagon is concentrating on necessities 
In Washington 


INDUSTRIES: Apartments Show Burst of Speed. Builders in most areas see upturn in rental 
housing construction under way, with West Coast already in a boom 


LABOR: Auto Industry Unity Perils UAW Strategy. Industrywide bargaining could frustrate 
the union’s divisive tactics. But GM is still the holdout 


AFL-CIO Bars Door to Hoffa. Executive council’s ultimatum rules him out of any 
Teamster post if union is to stay in federation 


ALCAN Strikers Return to the Job. New contract gives workers a pay hike of 
roughly 60¢ an hour over the next three years 


Another Month, Another Peak. Consumer prices hit 121%, for 12th gain in a row. 
In Labor 


MANAGEMENT: Takes Over the Helm at P&G. Howard Morgens, new president of the giant soap 
company, is a marketing man, like his predecessor, Neil McElroy 


Adding Depth in Executive Training. Harvard B-School is filming some cases 
Alcoa’s Owners Exit From Top Management. Now the executives are employees. . 
In Management 
MARKETING: In Marketing 

Making Wine by the Tankerload. The U.S.’ first wine tankship is newest competi- 
tive weapon in Petri family’s mass marketing operation 
Anatomy of the Family Budget. New light on the way the consumer spends 

THE MARKETS: Not All Indexes Fare Alike. Over-all, prices continue upward, but there are spotty 
declines in some commodities and manufacturers 
Wall Street Talks 

PRODUCTION: The Army’s Uniform Gets a Major Overhaul. A new color and new design replace 
the old, familiar olive drab 
In Production 


REGIONS: Regional Income. Up 6.3% in July over the year-before month 
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Broadway, ny 1, N.Y. En as seco ass matter . 4, of the Post 
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1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 i ice zm 


1946 Year Month Week 
Average Ago Ago Ago 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . 91.6 147.1 145.5 +1430 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,281 2,502 2,103 ~—«- 2,101 
Automobiles and trucks 62,880 52,718 149,867 +105,303 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)......... $17,083 $64,369 $58,517 $58,318 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 11,482 12,023 11,947 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)............-eeeeenee 4,751 7,063 6,789 6,821 


Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,767 1,600 t1,716 
Paperboard (tons) 167,269 272,890 289,054 299,482 


TRADE 


Carloadings: miscellaneous and Lc.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 

Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 311.9 425.7 420.7 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) +t73.2 98.7 91.5 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) tt75.4 82.4 84.4 
Print cloth (epet end nearby, yd.)....cccccscccccccvcccccccccccccecoes 17.5¢ 18.6¢ 17.9¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) +t76.4 168.6 181.5 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton) $20.27 $58.17 $51.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)...... cece ee ce eeeneeees 14.045¢ 39.945¢  28.315¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 $2.29 $2.13 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............. **30.56¢ 33.12¢ 33.48¢ 
Ee NI, Cs bc vccnceecccgéncecwcssccavussonaeciceccccics $1.51 $1.91 $2.22 


FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10) 17.08 46.15 44.56 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.05% 4.11% 4.86% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 te 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) %-W% 342% 4% 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks +t45,820 55,908 54,482 55,671 55,094 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt71,916 85,843 86,973 86,581 87,052 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks tt9,299 29,694 32,217 32,279 32,603 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks tt49,879 26,383 25,303 24,762 24,747 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding q 25,852 25,211 25,408 25,719 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK oa moo e.6lC 


McGraw-Hill Indexes of New Orders (1950 = 100) 
New orders for machinery, except electrical (seasonally adjusted). . .August N.A. 156 165 144 
N.A. 179 159 149 
N.A. 190 148 150 
N.A. 179 176 156 
N.A. 150 158 102 
N.A. 120 139 130 
N.A. 136 147 145 
N.A. 219 151 140 


® Prelimi , week ended September 21, 1957. ¢. N,.A.—Not available. 
+ ar en designated markets, middling } in. § Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 


THE PICTURES—Jon Grenneis—<é4, 65, ; Grant Compton—cover, 46, 47, 114, 115, 117, 118, 172, 173; ENI—137; Frank J. Gilloon—186; 
Clyde Here—182; Herb Kratovil—152; cain ‘| ‘She Tom O’Reilly—44, 45; Photo-Representatives—1 38; Joan Sydlow—199; U. S. Rubber 
Co.—126; W.W.—142; George Woodruff—188, 189. 
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Ounces of rubber 
stop a 50-fton airplane 


B. F. Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra savings 


Problem: A big plane like that lands 
at speeds up to 100 miles an hour, 
yet it must stop in seconds. The brakes 
depend on a few ounces of rubber 
—sealing rings which hold 1500 to 
3000 pounds of pressure in the hydrau- 
lic cylinder. 

These seals used to be a fairly hard 
rubber, made that way to stand the 
oily hydraulic fluid. But as landing 
speeds got faster and wheels were made 
smaller, the brakes got hotter and hot- 
ter. High heat made the rings swell, 
turn gummy. Pressure was lost, brakes 
got mushy—or didn’t work at all. 


What was done: B.F.Goodrich men 
tested scores of rubber -compounds, 
finally developed one that stands 
higher temperatures than the heat of 
boiling water. It resists oil, won't 
shrink or swell, get brittle or crack. 





Savings: Sealing rings made of this 
improved saber are ie used by the 
millions in cars, trucks, busses, planes. 
They stay flexible in heat or cold, and 
have a glass-smooth surface that makes 
a better seal. Years of experience in the 
manufacture of precision rubber goods 
make it possible for B.F.Goodrich to 
mold thousands of rings all exactly the 


same dimensions, measured to thou- 
sandths of an inch. 

Where to buy: \f you are a manufac- 
turer and if you think molded or ex- 
truded rubber might improve the per- 
formance of your product or increase 
its value, talk to a B.F.Goodrich man 
about it or write B. F. Goodrich Industrial 
Products Co., Dept. M-176, Akron 18, O 


B.EGoodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
3 








Thompson Precision Surface Grinder, Type C 


Thompson Grinders are world famous for accuracy. 

Their precision depends to a great extent, on the 

smooth running R & M hydraulic pump drive mo- \ 

tors and the motor parts in the spindle head. Since \ 

even slight vibration in a precision machine tool ® 
destroys fine surface finish, Thompson engineers motor balance 
have wisely chosen R & M Motors because of 

dependability and running smoothness. 

Freedom from vibration in a motor depends upon boosts Thompson 
the physical balancing of moving parts and also ' 

the elimination of torque impulses set up in the 

windings. All R & M rotors om Saleneed to have precision: 
less than .000025 inches of vibration amplitude 

and torsional vibration is eliminated by designing 

the windings for balanced magnetic symmetry. 

If your application requires smoothness, depend- 

able performance and is within the limits of 1/200 

to 200 H.P. contact your R & M representative, or 

write for Bulletin 520-BZ 


ROBBING /E MYERS. we. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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READERS REPORT 





Amaigamated Objects 


Dear Sir: 

I have just finished reading the 
Special Report entitled Labor Vio- 
lence and Corruption |[BW—Aug. 
31°57,p76]. 

Approximately 40% of your 
Special Report . . . deals with 
the Amalgamated, but, significantly, 
there is not the slightest suggestion 
of what the organization has stood 
for throughout its history. Instead, 
the Amalgamated, which from its 
inception has functioned as the very 
antithesis of labor violence and 
corruption . . . is made the villain 
of the report. Instead of dealing 
with the available, verifiable facts 
which define the current problem, 
BUSINESS WEEK has seen fit to 
devote a major portion of its article 
to a distortion of early Amalga- 
mated history. 

To attempt to deal with every 
inaccuracy . . . would exceed the 
reasonable bounds of a communi- 
cation of this kind. A couple of 
examples will suffice. 

The report concedes that Hill- 
man was never a Communist. But 
it seeks to create the impression 
that Amalgamated activities in the 
early Twenties on behalf of Russian 
relief were designed by Hillman 
to buy immunity against American 
Communist plans to take over the 
union. The simple fact is that these 
were years of serious famine in 
Russia. The Amalgamated was one 
of many groups to respond to the 
problem. The report fails to men- 
tion that when the Communists em- 
barked on their campaign of dis- 
ruption, shortly thereafter, Hillman 
and his associates decisively de- 
feated them, and never again has 
there been a problem of Commu- 
nism in the organization. 

In similar fashion, the report 

. admits that Hillman rid the 
men’s clothing industry of the un- 
derworld, but to cast a shadow on 
the achievement, resurrects the an- 
cient myth that he had created the 
monster he conquered. The simple 
truth is that neither Sidney Hillman 
nor the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America ever trafficked 
or dealt with any underworld figure. 
On the contrary they fought the 
underworld tooth and nail. 
Sidney Hillman and his associates, 
at considerable personal risk, moved 
vigorously and effectively to elimi- 
‘nate them. They remain eliminated 
to this very day. These are only 
two of the many examples of dis- 
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Range-burner manufacturer does 


REPUBLIC ELECTRUNITE 





REPUBLIC 
(@ER®) Woldi Widest Range of Standard. Steels 








everything but tie knots in this 


STEEL TUBIN 


First, there’s a hairpin bend to a 114-diameter radius! 
Then a 4-way crimp to form a finned venturi! Next 
some punching and notching! Followed by welding! 


This is how Harper-Wyman Company turns Republic 
ELECTRUNITE® Carbon Steel Tubing into the lightweight, 
easy-to-clean venturi burner tubes used on scores of 
famous-name gas ranges. 


All these severe bending and crimping operations 
depend on close tolerances on the O.D. and the I.D. of the 
Republic Steel Tubing to avoid die and mandrel troubles. 
Uniform, predictable ductility is a must to avoid stretch 
and collapse as the tubing is severely bent and formed. 


Republic ELECTRUNITE Steel Tubing is uniform in 
wall thickness, fully concentric, and can be furnished 
with smooth surface finish inside and out. It is supplied 
in a full range of sizes, wall thicknesses, grades, and 
ductilities to meet any of your fabricating requirements. 
Dollar for dollar, your best tubing buy is Republic 
ELECTRUNITE, the original electric-resistance-welded tube. 


VOLLRATH COMPANY MAKES STAINLESS STEEL WASHER TUB IN 
: H ; * ONE DEEP DRAW. For the Speed Queen automatic washer, Vollrath 

Let our yet ra: help you design Republic ELECTRU craftsmen start with a circular blank of Republic ENDURO® Stainless 
NITE Steel Tubing into your products to speed produc- Steel. Then, in a single operation, they deep-draw the blank into a tub 
. .Y¥ . ° in which diameter of the blank is reduced 50%. Proof of ENDURO’s 
tion, Cut costs, eliminate excess weight and improve ductility and workability! Installed in the Speed Queen washer, the 


product performance. Fill in coupon and mail today. stainless tub adds sales appeal, promises lifetime service. Where can 


you use ENDURO to improve product or process? Republic metallurgical 
help is yours for the asking. 


~ ia 

TWO -YEAR-OLD DRIVER TESTS NYLOK NUTS. They are GET ZINC COATING PROTECTION WITHOUT COSTLY DIPPING 
used at several critical points of the Taylor Tot manufactured AFTER FABRICATION, You can, with Republic Continuous Galvanized 
by The Frank F. Taylor Co., assuring Positive locking even under Steei. That tight, corrosion-resistant zinc coating will not crack, flake 
severe shock, vibration and tension. Republic Nylok Nuts lock or peel under any forming process permitted by the base metal. Result 
whether seated or not, protecting painted surfaces and soft is long-lasting protection without costly dipping. And, further finishing 
metals. Positive locking assured wherever you stop wrenching. can be eliminated. Get the facts on this new production-line material, 
Even a two-year-old can’t shake ‘em loose. Want test samples? available in sheets and in rolls. Send coupon today. 

Write Republic, indicating size needed. 


STEEL 
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REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. C-3997 
3136 EAST 45th STREET +» CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 
I'm interested in more information on: 
C) Republic ELECTRUNITE Mechanical Tubing 
() Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel 
C) Republic Nylok Nuts 
C) Republic Continuous Galvanized Steel 


Title 


__Zone___ State 
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Of the major business | 
only Royal M°Bee is cutting 





Royal Precision General Purpose Electronic Computer—compact, mobile, low 
in cost . . . brings high-speed computation directly to the operator’s desk. 











machines companies... 
automation down to size 


Royal Robotyper—automatic operator for 
a battery of electric typewriters. 


Keysort Tabulating Punch-complete, com- 


pact punched-card processing machine. 


Royal Electric Typewriter —the world’s 
most advanced office writing machine. 


with machines and methods which are 
servants of your people, not their masters 


Today, from Royal McBee, comes a new and needed concept of data process- 
ing which is dramatically cutting down the size, the cost, the complexities of 
modern office automation. This practical concept is now brought to life in a 
whole family of machines and methods designed to fit every business . . . a 
family of highly flexible equipment, from electric typewriters to electronic 
computers, to speed the flow of information required to run a successful 
business in today’s fast-moving economy. 


Automation gets a new look as Royal 
McBee offers 1 ) machines and meth- 
ods adaptable and affordable to 
companies of all sizes; 2) machines 


1) over 12,000 employees; 2) domes- 
tic manufacturing plants at Hart- 
ford, Conn., Athens, Ohio, St. Louis, 
Mo., and Ogden, Utah; 3) inter- 
national plants in Canada, Mexico, 
Holland and West Germany; 4) dis- 
tribution in more than 100 countries; 


and methods which fit your business 
as it stands . .. as it grows; 3) office 
automation designed to serve your 
present personnel. 5) over 200 sales-service centers in 
The power behind this promise com- the U. S. alone. 


bines 1) Royal's half-century of lead- Present Royal McBee products, by 


ership in the manufacture of type- adding new speed and flexibility to 
withers © Rae's 9% ves : 7 7 
writers; 2) McBee’s 25 years of your office operations, can today 
pioneering in advanced accounting give you true modern management 
methods; 3) a vigorous research and ; 


development program staffed by 
one of the nation’s most versatile 


control of your business. They will 
be joined by others in the months 
ahead . . . new machines and meth- 
pools of scientific and engineering ods to augment the low-cost, adapt- 
able office automation which Royal 
Royal McBee’s resources include McBee now offers. 


ROYAL MCBEE 


CORPORATION 


General Offices: Port Chester, N.Y. Royal electric, standard and portable type- 
writers; Robotyper, Roytype typewriter supplies; McBee Keysort punched cards and 


talent. 


data processing machines; Royal Precision electronic computers and data processors; 


McBee accounting records, equipment and methods. 





M a) e tortion, of reporting that is neither 
en WwW © Ew i or tf e disinterested nor factual nor fair. 

1 am confident that most read- 
ers will wonder why any publica- 


future choose tion supposedly interested in an 


honest appraisal of corruption in 


= labor should single out the Amalga- 
Cc ean Gi ir mated for vilification: why BUsI- 
NESS WEEK should devote a major 


Read what James P. Haight, Vice President, Aluminum. Co. of America, writes about peed: sa Se aman aa 
TRION in the ALCOA Building porarcng! Bea I pati a 
| am not for a moment question- 
ing the right of the editors of BUsI- 
NESS WEEK to run their publication 
ed in any way they see fit. If, as it ap- 
Trion is one of the building’s pears, however, the purpose of your 


Special Report is to make the public 


I a tant features... cost for . believe that the labor movement is 
cleaning and maintenance much a menace to society requiring strong 


i. repressive measures, if it is designed 
lower than anticipated 22% to generate a climate of opinion 
Siete =: that is receptive to legislation which 
oe. £ } will make it impossible for the labor 
movement effectively to perform its 
economic functions, I must vigor- 
epee > S333\hy ously dissent. ... 
Air in the Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, : 33 It is regrettable that BUSINESS 
Pa., is electronically cleaned by Trion. WEEK should be more interested in 


Airborne dirt, dust, smoke, soot, pollen, owed m3 panna pon 
a 10ns e C é 


germs are practically eliminated. Walls, WOH destructive, anti-labor legislation, 
ceilings and furnishings stay bright and | Mm than in helping to eliminate those 
clean longer. In fact, it is estimated that elements. It is shocking that to ac- 
savings on maintenance will pay for the . complish its purposes . . . BUSI- 
Trion equipment within three years. NESS WEEK should stoop to an un- 

principled smear of Sidney Hill- 


TRIONIZED AIR 1S MORE THAN FILTERED AIR a | man and the Amalgamated, 
wey: : worthy of the worst traditions of 
Trion is much more than a filter. It traps 3 i 

: bywenn : j yellow journalism. 
even sub-microscopic airborne particles ry td Jacos S. POTOFSKY 
and washes them automatically down the iif W GENERAL PRESIDENT 


drain. You'll find Trionized air pays for AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS 
pay ANY BUILDING BENEFITS FROM op asian 


itself in your business buildings, a cost-  TRIONIZED AIR. Trion cleans air 


sovine: Cntttene ln wens bene. ¥ : in hospitals, hotels, office build- 
g you e. snvestigate ings, food plants and other 


Trion today. buildings throughout the world. Dear Sir: 

Your Special Report of Labor 
Violence and Corruption in the 
August 3rd issue of BUSINESS WEEK 
4000 v oc is one of the most penetrating we 
FOR COLLECTING CELL have ever read 
ERNEST Davis 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





— NS REINS 





VICE-PRESIDENT 
KICKHAEFER MFG. CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


* PARTICLES ARE 02 PARTICLES ATTRACTED Dear Sir: 
ae may TO OPPOSITELY . . . This is the most interesting 


BY IONIZATION CHARGED PLATES : : 
and complete article you published 


Trion removes practically all airborne particles, even as small as 1/2,500,000th in the many years I have been a 
of an inch, by National Bureau of Standards Dust Spot Test. subscriber. 

CarRROLL D. BILLMYER 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 
THE TREND IN MODERN BUILDINGS IS KINGSTON, R. I. 


TO TRION ELECTRONIC AIR CLEANING 
Look in Yellow Pages under Filters-Alr or write: Dear Sir: 
Your article on labor deserves 


T RION, INC. the applause of all your readers. 


It was concise; to the point, and 
McKees Rocks, Pa. In Metropolitan Pittsburgh gave an outline in condensed form 
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Site at Courtright Dam, crest elevation 8174 feet above sea level, Kings River Project, Fresno County, Calif., Pacific Gas and Electric Company. 


SNOWY BIRTH OF AN IMMENSE POWER PROJECT 


What does it take to supply an extra 
261,500 kilowatts for California’s in- 
dustrial, farm and domestic consumers? 

You could get a ready answer from 
Morrison-Walsh-Perrini, able contrac- 
tors on P.G. and E.’s big Kings River 
power project. It takes three dams, 
two new powerhouses (one under- 
ground) and enlargement of a third. 
It takes $80,000,000 cash. And it takes 
construction equipment that can work 
dependably in mountainous terrain. 
Naturally, much of that equipment 


IN GENERAL INDUSTRY, CONSTRUCTION, PETROLEUM AND 


bears the name Gardner-Denver. 

Highest altitude dam in the project 
is the Courtright (site shown above), 
where 1,496,000 cubic yards of granite 
will be placed to form a huge storage 
reservoir. Blast holes for this rock ton- 
nage were drilled with Gardner-Denver 
rock drills. At Courtright and at other 
parts of the project, Gardner-Denver 
drills, air compressors and pumps are 
proving again that dependable equip- 
ment speeds tough jobs. Gardner- 
Denver Company, Quincy, Ill. 


( ENGINEERING FORESIGHT—PROVED ON THE JOB 


Gardner-Denver mobile “Air Trac’’® 
drill working on the Courtright Dam. 


MINING 


GARDNER - DENWER 





In the time it takes to smoke a cigarette . 


LET US 


SHOW YOU 


The world’s finest 


standard typewriter 


with the world’s 


finest features 


itl 


’ 


Seal 


a nati 


Made for typists by typewriter experts, the Smith-Corona Eighty-Eight reflects 
fully the 65 years of experience which have gone into its development. Call 
your local Smith-Corona representative for a short, dramatic demonstration. 


Clean, sleek and modern, 
faultless in performance. 
Each and every distinctive 
Smith-Corona feature brings 
you the finest correspon- 
dence .. . faster and easier. 





Smith-Corona’s exclusive 
Page Gage tells you at a 
glance exactly how far you 
are from the bottom of 
your typed page. Saves you 
money and saves you time. 





you ned error control. 
you need error control. 


Half Spacing, the easiest, 
simplest method of error 
control, permits the addi- 
tion or deletion of a letter 
in a word, and eliminates 
the need for total re-typing. 





Liveliest touch on the mar- 
ket, Smith-Corona’s exclu- 
sive Response-O-Matic Ac- 
tion can accommodate the 
needs of any typist. Result: 
faster, easier, tireless typing. 


SMITH-CORONA 88 





Here’s something new in telephone service... 


Millions of people can now dial long distance calls 





And millions more will enjoy the added speed and con- 
venience of Direct Distance Dialing ...through Bell Sys- 
tem’s continuing program of research and development. 


Direct Distance Dialing—one of the greatest improve- 
ments in modern telephone service—is being made 
available rapidly to more and more people through- 
out the country. 

By the end of this year about 5,300,000 of our cus- 
tomers, in some 440 localities, will have nationwide 
DDD and will be able to dial directly up to 35,000,000 
telephones. (Over 11,000,000 customers already are 
able to dial directly to nearby cities and towns.) 


DDD brings with it new standards in convenience 


and speed of service. Many calls of as much as 3000 
miles are now dialed directly and go through in a matter 
of seconds. This is made possible by ingenious electrical 
switching systems that pilot yo@r call directly to the par- 
ticular telephone you want out of many millions. If one 
route is busy, another is automatically selected. 


Another remarkable feature is the automatic ac- 
counting system for taking down the number you called, 
the date, and how long you talked. Station-to-station 
calling—already the quickest way to telephone out-of- 
town— becomes even faster with DDD. 

This development is one more big step in the never- 


ending program to make telephoning more convenient 
to more and more people. 


Working together to bring people together... Bell Telephone System A 





LSBORS 


BEFORE BRUSHING 
Aircraft part formerly hand- 
finished to remove burrs and 
sharp corners. Hand-finishing 
time: 15 minutes. 


AFTER BRUSHING 
Burrs are efficiently ree 
moved, edges and surface 
junctures are precision 
blended to microinch toler- 
ances. Osborn Power Brush 
Finishing time: 3 minutes, 


Osborn Power Brushing saves 180 hours a month 


LL edges and surface junctures of this aircraft component must be 
blended to microinch specifications to eliminate stress concentra- 
tions and ultimate fatigue cracks. 

Previously, this surface blending had to be done by hand... requiring 
considerable skill and time. Still, results were inconsistent... rejects 
were high, calling for reworking and re-inspection. 

Using Osborn’s Brushamatic», Machine, the operation that once took 15 
minutes is now done in 3 mihutes.. .a 400% increase 
in output per man—and a saving of 180 hours a month. 

This kind of precision finishing can save money 
on.many types of products you manufacture today. An 
Osborn Brushing Analysis, made in your plant, will 
show you how. Write us. The Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. A-105, Cleveland 14, Obio. 


Osho Brus 


BRUSHING MACHINES « BRUSHING METHODS 
INDUSTRIAL BRUSHES * FOUNDRY PRODUCTION MACHINERY 





of racketeering in labor over the 
period of years. 

Once again BUSINESS WEEK 
forges to the front in their service 
to their readers. Congratulations! 

BERTRAM A. STRAUSS 
PRESIDENT 
COLUMBIA PENCIL CO., INC. 
NEW HYDE PARK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

If there is a Pulitzer Prize 
for interpretive reporting by a mag- 
azine, 1 certainly hope that some- 
body on BUSINESS WEEK will sub- 
mit this article... . 

GEORGE M. SHAPIRO 
ATTORNEY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Well Done 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations are certainly in 
order on your very thorough and 
factual presentation of the chal- 
lenges in ship design and some of 
the proposed solutions posed by 
the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway [BW—Sep.7’°57,p194]. ... 

We would like to point out that 
of the three designs indicated in 
your story as probable prototypes 
of ships designed for the Ocean- 
Seaway-Great Lakes trade, our or- 
ganization developed two of them, 
namely, the “Alexander T. Wood,” 
the 20,350-ton Ocean-Seaway ship 
and the unnamed Great Lakes-Sea- 
way 24,400-ton ship. .. . 

H. C. DOWNER 
PRESIDENT 
H. C. DOWNER ASSN., INC. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS & MARINE EN- 

GINEERS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Old Plan 


Dear Sir: 

On page 60 of your September 
7 issue you credit the Arkansas 
Louisiana Gas Co. with coming up 
“with a novel financing plan where- 
by customers may pay for gas 
appliances along with their monthly 
gas bills.” You also state that this 
gas company developed the idea 
following its recent acquisition of 
Servel, Inc.’s Air Conditioning 
Div. 

There is certainly nothing new 
or novel about such a plan. Back 
in 1938 in Pittsburgh, Pa., I pur- 
chased a gas conversion burner for 
my coal furnace through just such 
a plan sponsored by the Peoples 
Natural Gas Co. of that city. ... 

JOHN P. PHIFER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Three Rust-Oleum DIFFERENCES 
that save you time, money and metal! 


GOES ON FASTER 


No tedious surface prepara- 
tions usually required — just 
scrape and wirebrush to re- 
move rust scale and loose rust 
—then brush Rust-Oleum 769 
Damp-Proof Red Primer right 
over the remaining rust. 








These are just a few of many important differences 
that separate Rust-Oleum from ordinary coatings. 
When you consider that Rust-Oleum covers approxi- 
mately 309% more area, depending upon surface con- 
dition and porosity . . . and the fact that Rust-Oleum 














STOPS RUST 


Rust-Oleum's specially-proc- 
essed fish oil vehicle works 
down through the rust into the 
tiny, microscopic pits in the 
bare metal where it drives out 
air and moisture to stop rust, 











Chart shows results of tracing radio- 
activated Rust-Oleum through rust 
to bare metal by Geiger Counter. 


i 
<i 
Sh, 
‘~ 
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LASTS LONGER 


Applied over rust, Rust-Oleum 
lasts longer for the over-the- 
years protection you need, It 
resists sun, salt water, salt air, 
fumes, heat, humidity, mois- 
ture, weathering, 

















able in nearly 


RUST-OLEU 
RUSTI. 


Rust-Oleum and Stops Rust are brand names and registered trademarks of the Rust-Oleum Corporetion. | 


finish coatings, 


with the same fish oil vehicle, are avail- 
every color for double protection... 


it’s just good, common sense to use Rust-Oleum. 
Prompt delivery from Industrial Distributor stocks. 
Write for illustrated literature with color charts, 


Rust-Oleum 

mee is distinctive as your 

~" own fingerprint. Accept 
no substitute. 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD — MAIL TODAY 


Rust-Oleum Corporation 
2426 Oakton Street * Evanston, Illinois 


C] Complete literature with color charts. 
C) 30-page report on Rust-Oleum penetration, 


C] Nearest source of supply. 





Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., 80-Tonner 


Hooker Electrochemical Co., 65-Tonner Bethlehem Steel Co., 50-Tonner The Pacific Lumber Co., Super 80-Tonner 


Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., 80-Tonner American Viscose Corp., 45-Tonner Carolina Power & Light Co., 35-Tonner 


Why these important companies, 


large and small, use 


General Electric industrial locomotives 





Consolidated Rock Products Co., 65-Toncer 


Omaha Public Power District, 45-Tonner 


The locomotives you see here are only 
thirty of the more than 2500 General 

lectric locomotives working for indus- 
trial companies all over the world. Haul- 
ing a wide variety of loads, these diesel- 
electrics must and do perform under all 
kinds of working conditions. 

Because G-E diesel-electric locomotives 
have proven themselves economical to 
operate, easy to maintain, and long lived 

.. it’s easy to see why industries use 
more General Electric industrial locomo- 
tives than all others. 


Crossett Chemical Co., 45-Tonner 


Holly Sugar Corp., 25-Tonner 


Columbia Quarry Co., 35-Tonner 


IF YOU'D LIKE MORE INFORMATION 
about General Electric industrial locomo- 
tives and how they can serve your needs, 
mail the attached coupon for our new, 
informative folder, “How to Improve 
Your Plant Haulage with a General Elec- 
tric Locomotive.” Or [for a complete 
survey of your plant’s haulage require- 
ments without cost or obligation, contact 
your General Electric Apparatus Sales 
Office. General Electric Co., Locomotive 
& Car Equipment Dept., Erie, Pa. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Cambria Slag Co., 35-Tonner 


Southwest Steel Corp., 45-Tonner 


Columbia-Geneva Steel Division 
U.S. Steel Corp., 80-Tonner 


General Electric Co., Section A120-93 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of charge, your new folder 


with facts on improving plant haulage. 





Title 


Company Address ai 


City 








Manut cat ireating equipment using an Airco “package” includes all welding equipment, fixtures and 
machine welding installation to fabricate all-sheet alloy controls tailored to specifications to produce welds auto- 
radiant furnace tubes used in annealing furnaces. The matically of the size, quality, type and speed required. 


Foose 


tual OF 


“ 
% 


AIRCO 
PACKAGED MACHINE WELDING 


Airco’s Machine Welding Department can 
relieve you of many of the problems involved 
in installing an automatic welding operation in 
your plant. This welding-and-engineering serv- 
ice custom engineers automatic welding opera- 
tions to your product design. Airco designs, 
constructs and installs all welding machine tools. 
Airco selects the most suitable welding equip- 
ment for the job, supervises installation, works 
out “bugs,” and trains your employees in the 


Cea ~w 
AT THE FRONTIERS OF PROGRESS YOU'LL FIND... SS 


operation of the equipment. You get a com- 
pletely engineered “package.” 

Airco accepts full responsibility until the 
system is operating to your complete satisfac- 
tion. Airco’s Machine Welding Department has 
already completed over 36 projects covering a 
wide range of automatic welding operations. 
For more information, write to J. H. Berryman, 
Machine Welding Department, at the address 
below. 


=. 


On the west coast — 
Air Reduction Pacific Company 


Airco Company International 





in Cuba — 


===. AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 7 
—{AIRCO 
— A, 


A division of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated Cuban Air Products Corporation 


in Canada — 
150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Air Reduction Canada Limited 
Offices and dealers in 
most principal cities 





Products of the divisions of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated, include: AIRCO — industrial gases, welding and cutting equipment, and acetylenic chemicals * PURECO 
OH 


— carbon dioxide — gaseous, liquid, solid (‘DRY-ICE . 10 — medica: gases and hospital equipment * NATIONAL CARBIDE — pipeline acetylene and colcium 
carbide « COLTON polyviny! acetate, alcohols, and other synthetic resins 
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Some insulations 
feed a fire... 





FOAMGLAS 


INSULATION 


won't burn! 


—and only inorganic FOAMGLAS insulation offers all these 
added benefits ...waterproof and vapor-proof (closed 
glass cell structure)...dimensionally stable... high 
compressive strength ... vermin-proof... easy, econom- 
ical to handle and install. Write for detailed literature. 


aLA d by Underwriters’ 2 Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
FOAMGLAS is listed by Unde Dept. F-97, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Laboratories, inc. under Label Service. 
in Canada: 57 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario 





Some insulations 
transmit vapor 





INSULATION 


is vapor-proof. .. 


needs no separate vapor barrier! 


—and inorganic FOAMGLAS is dimensionally stable . . . water- 
proof... easily carries loads of 7 tons per sq. ft... . can't 
burn... repels all vermin... easy, economical to handle and 
install. Write for detailed literature. 


' ®Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Dept. F-97, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


In Canada: 57 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario 





Some insulations 
can't carry a load... 





a << ight he - 


INSULATION 


is strongest! 


—the compressive strength of inorganic FOAMGLAS is 
7 tons/sq.ft., and it’s dimensionally stable. . . water- 
proof and vapor-proof... can’t burn. . . vermin-proof 
. . . @asy, economical to handle and install. Write for de- 
tailed literature. 


® Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Dept. F-97, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


In Canada: 57 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario 





When no other insulation combines so many” 
performance benefits in one material... 


NO WONDER 


THESE OUTSTANDING COMPANIES 


Allstate Insurance Company 
Aluminum Company of America 
American Cyanamid Company 
American Tobacco Company 
Anaconda Aluminum Company 
Armour Laboratories, The 
Bakelite Company 

Ballantine & Sons, P. 

Beaunit Mills, Inc. 

Borden Company, The 
Carnation Company, The 
Chemstrand Corporation, The 
Detroit Edison Company 
Duplan Corporation 

Eastman Kodak Company 

Esso Standard Oil Company 
Falstaff Brewing Company, The 
Ford Motor Company 

Gateway Center Buildings 
General Electric Company 
General Mills, Inc. 

General Tire and Rubber Co., The 
Genesee Brewing Company, The 


Gerber Products Company 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 

Gulf Oil Corporation 

Harvard University 

International Business Machines 
Corporation 

Kendall Mills, The 

Kraft Foods Company 

Lederle Laboratories 

Lever Brothers Company 

Libby, McNeil & Libby 

Marathon Corporation 

Mathieson Chemical Corporation 

Maytag Company, The 

Mead Corporation, The 

Merck & Company, Inc. 

Miller Brewing Company 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Company 

Monsanto Chemical Company 

National Archives Building 

National Biscuit Company 

National Dairy Products 


USE FOAMGLAS 


Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Company 

Pabst Brewing Company 

Planters Nut & Chocolate Company, 
Incorporated 

Pure Oil Company 

Radio Corporation of America 

Reynolds Tobacco Company, R.J. 

St. Regis Paper Company 

Schlitz Brewing Company, Jos. 

Sears, Roebuck and Company 

Shell Chemical Corporation 

Shell Oil Company 

Springs Cotton Mills 

Stroh Brewing Company, The 

Swift & Company 

Union Carbide & Carbon Company 

United Biscuit Company 

United Nations Secretariat 

U. S. Capitol Building 

Western Electric Company 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Wilson & Company 


PARTIAL LIST OF PROMINENT FOAMGLAS users 


*Only inorganic FOAMGLAS is waterproof and vapor-proof 
-.. is strongest...won't burn ...is acid-proof...actually repels 
vermin ...is dimensionally stabie! 





Exclusive in International Trucks 


New Select-O-Matic 


Most economical, most efficient 
automatic type truck transmission 


Now it’s a reality! A transmission 
that cuts trip time and reduces 
maintenance! A transmission that 
gives you greater fuel economy 
and makes driving easier! It’s the 
new INTERNATIONAL Select-O- 
Matic! 

Select -O-Matic costs less than 
most other “automatics.” Costs 
least to operate because exclusive 
design and manufacturing make 
the new Select-O-Matic the most 
efficient of all. Costs least to main- 


4 Low purchase price, low upkeep costs. 
Initial cost is less than most automatic 
type transmissions. Maintenance time and 
costs are way low, due to oil- cushioned 
power that eliminates engine lugging and 
shock loads. Greater fuel economy, too. 


4 Completely driver-controlled at all 
times for safer driving. Proper gear selec- 
tion, up and down, is determined entirely 
by the driver to meet the particular situa- 
tion. Unwanted, dangerous gear changes 
are eliminated under all conditions 


tain, too. Simplified, dependable 
INTERNATIONAL construction re- 
quires minimum service. 


Find out what this new Select- 
O-Matic in an INTERNATIONAL 
Truck can do for you— you'll have 
an unbeatable profit-making com- 
bination! 


And remember, INTERNATIONAL 
Trucks cost least to own. 


INTERNATIONAL Harvester Company, CHICAGO 
Motor Trucks « Crawler Tractors 
Construction Equipment «+ McCormick® 
Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 


© Easier to drive. No tiring, bothersome 
double clutching, no gear splitting. Magic 
button conveniently located under gear 
shift knob electrically controls the clutch. 
Shifting is faster and smoother, com- 
pletely effortless and less frequent. 


5 Greatest efficiency of any torque con- 


verter type transmission. Exclusive 
mirror-smooth interior finish. Variable 
displacement oil pump that saves up to 8 
horsepower. Power-saving, low viscosity 
fluid in transmission, too. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 


cost 'east to own! 


3 New Select-O-Matic transmission with 
2-to-1 torque multiplication gets your 
loads moving quicker. Acceleration is 
faster. Speeds are more constant on ail 
types of terrain. Faster schedules, higher 
average road speeds and less shifting. 


6 No clutch pedal. Exclusive electro- 


hydraulic single disc clutch is either posi- 
tively engaged or completely disengaged. 
There is no slippage at any time. Wear 
and costly adjustments are eliminated. 
Electrically controlled. 


® 








INTERNATIONAL Trucks with new Select-O-Matic 
transmission—the unit that has a high-efficiency torque 
converter and electro-hydraulic clutch coupled with a syn- 


chromesh transmission—makes driving easier and safer. 
Now available in conventional and COE models with 
19,000 to 41,000 Ibs. GVW, up to 62,000 Ibs. GCW. 


7 Balanced combination. New Select-O- § Infinite number of gear ratios with  World’s most complete line. There is an 


Matic transmission is designed and built 
by INTERNATIONAL specifically for truck 
use. Each unit is properly matched to the 
particular INTERNATIONAL engine to save 
fuel, increase reliability. 


torque converter and 5-speed synchromesh 
transmission makes driving easier, sim- 
pler. Maintain faster schedules. More eco- 
nomical by eliminating the need for an 
auxiliary transmission or two-speed axle. 


INTERNATIONAL “tailor-made” for every 
truck job, half-tonners to 96,000 pounders, 
conventional and COE design. Every one 
built for extra dependability and profit- 
able operation ... built to cost least to own, 





Donoch W. Lynch, Manager 
Distribution Transformer Department 
General Electric Company, Oakland, California 


q 1946 


Because Business ‘‘Climate” is Encouraging... 


INDUSTRIES “GROW PLACES” IN MOA 


A friendly attitude on the part of local governmental agencies 
is only one reason, but such an important one, why GE trans- 
former production has grown so rapidly over the past ten 
years...why industries “grow places” in MOA. Mr. Lynch 
sums it up this way: 


‘For many years, county and city governments have 
encouraged and helped the industries of the area. A fine 
example of their friendly attitude is the current study made 
for the County by the Urban Land Institute. Its purpose was 
to analyze an already highly acceptable ‘product’ and recom- 
mend how it can be made even more attractive to industry 
Only recently, at the State level, the California Legislature 
adopted a Resolution calling for legislative examination of 
all proposed measures relating to industry in terms of their 
effect upon the State’s business climate. We consider this a 
wonderfully enlightened view that can only result in acceler- 
ated industrial progress. Our Oakland plant, built in 1923, 
was GE’s first West Coast apparatus manufacturing opera- 
tion and today is still conveniently located at the hub of 
our Western market.” 


When it’s branching out time for you, consider these other 
MOA advantages...abundant, low-cost water and power... 
ideal year-round climate and living conditions that keep 
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(Metropolitan Oakland Area) 


employees happy, healthy and on the job...central location 
with excellent transportation and port facilities ...an ever- 
growing, high-income, free-spending population — 4 million 
in the immediate Bay Area, 24 million throughout the 11 
Western States. For the complete story: 


WRITE FOR FREE FACTFILE 


You will receive full, factual and authenticated Data Sheets 
on climate, markets, living conditions, transportation, sources 
of supply and plant location map of 200 nationally known 
firms. Your inquiry remains confidential, of course. 


“On the Mainland Side of San Francisco Bay" 
ALAMEDA 
ALBANY 
*A i ~rhpionnthe 
etropolitan / emcarviuce 
FREMONT 


OAKLAND 


HAY WaRD 
LIVERMORE 
akland NEWARK TTL 
SAN LEANDRO 


OAKLANO 
PIEDMONT 
A PLEASANTON 
rea RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 
Suite 205 « 1320 Webster $t., Oakland 12, California 
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Now one washable Aluminum Foil Filter 
fits most room air conditioners 


Light, bright ALcoa® Aluminum Foil is the heart of a new, 
washable filter* that fits almost any size room air conditioner. 
It ends an old dealer problem . . . stocking the hundreds of 
sizes needed normally for scores of makes and models. Ends a 
good deal of user confusion, too. Now one filter can be quickly 
sized at home for any window unit. 

Efficient? Scientifically staggered layers of ALCOA Foil, in 
diminishing sizes of adhesive-coated baffles, virtually “‘scrub” 
the air clean of dust, dirt and pollen. 

And it’s economical. This new filter can be washed clean in 
minutes with a garden hose . . . which means season-after- 
season use with important annual savings. More, the washable 
feature discourages overworking your unit with dirty filters. 

ALCOA does not make filters, but we will be happy to 
send names of reputable manufacturers who do. ALCOA makes 
Aluminum Foil, the versatile product that forms, colors, 
twists, combines with other materials, weaves into cloth .. . 


plays an essential role today in hundreds of industrial appli- 
cations. Have you considered ALCOA Foil in your design or 
manufacturing plans? 

For more information, write to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, INDUSTRIAL Fort Division, 1655-J Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


*Made by Research Products Corporation, Madison, Wisconsin. 


ALCOA 
ALUMINUM 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF Amamicn 








Announcing 
a Great New Results 


OPPORTUNITY 


for Institutional and Prestige- Product Advertisers 


If you are an advertiser who seeks to build character and institutional warmth i in the 
major markets of Boston, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, or Portland, Oregon . . 
. or an advertiser who has products or services to sell to the above- ~average income 


groups in these important market areas . 


. we suggest that you will find a great, new, resultful opportunity to tell your story on 


The W BC-FM “Fine Music” Stations 


Effective now in Pittsburgh amd Portland, Oregon . . 


. and soon in Boston and Cleveland 


. Westinghouse Broadcasting Company FM radio stations are programming Fine Music, 


q- -days- a-week, from 4:00 P. M. to 12 Midnight. 


The WBC-FM stations will draw on the whole range of Fine Music, from Grand Opera to 
Jazz Classics, from Ballet and Theatre to Symphonies and Chamber Music. The WBC-FM 
stations will truly be the Fine Music stations of their areas of influence. 
Interest in Fine Music is growing: appeal of hi-fi is sweeping the country, with an estimate of 
$600,000,000 to be spent for components and package in 1957. 35 million Americans spend 


annually more than a half-billion dollars for Fine Music admissions . . 


are Classical Music records. 


. 40% of all records sold 


Current estimates show 450,000 FM sets in Boston, 200,000 each in Cleveland and Pitts- 


burgh, 65,000 in Portland, Ore. 


The cost to reach audiences like these, is small compared with the results your mes- 


sages can show for your company. 


Here is the programming for prestige and institutional advertisers . . 
audience that listens in depth, and acts with leadership . . 


Fine Music Program. 


. here is the 


. here is the WBC-FM 


For information on availabilities, write or call A. W. Dannenbaum, Jr., 
WBC VP-Sales, in New York, or the Manager of the WBC-FM station 


nearest you. 


WBZ-FM KDHA-FM KYW-FM KEX-FM 


Boston Pittsburgh 


Cleveland 


Portland, Ore. 


in FM, too ... there's a sound difference on WBC radio 


WESTINGHOUSE 
BROADCASTING 
COMPANY, INC. 





RADIO 

BOSTON, WBZ+WBZA 
PITTSBURGH, KDKA 
CLEVELAND, KYW 
FORT WAYNE, WOWO 
CHICAGO, WIND 
PORTLAND, KEX 


TELEVISION 
BOSTON, WBZ-TV 
BALTIMORE, WJZ-TV 
PITTSBURGH, KDKA-TV 
CLEVELAND, KYW-TV 
SAN FRANCISCO, KPIX 


WIND represented by AM Radio Sales 
WJZ-TV represented by Blair-TV 

KPIX represented by The Katz Agency, Inc. 
All other WBC stations represented by 
Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 








Fred R. Dresher, President of Falis Steel Tube and Manufacturing Co. tells how 
““Automatic’ Sprinkler fire protection now gives us 
a pipe line to a $6,825 insurance saving annually!” 


“Under our old premium rate — before ‘Automatic’ Sprinkler — the present 
insurance coverage for our plant at Newton Falls, Ohio, where we manu- 
facture pipes for automotive exhaust and cooling systems, would cost us 
$7,994 annually. 

“With ‘Automatic’ Sprinkler fire protection we now get this same insurance 
coverage for $1,169 annually. 

“Our $40,800 investment in ‘Automatic’ Sprinklers now not only nets us 
an annual $6,825 insurance saving but enables us to carry $525,000 of addi- 
tional coverage as well. 

“We're particularly happy with another extra benefit our ‘Automatic’ 
Sprinkler fire protection system offers. Now when we hear a fire alarm or 
siren at night we're no longer haunted by the fear that it is our plant going 
up in flames.” 
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YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO e OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH, CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


WRITE FOR 
NEW BROCHURE 


“How investment 
in fire protection 
pays dividends". 
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Whether your office is large 
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DICTATI SY 


rp New York office is dictation-engineered by Gray 


— an ae 


* te dT pe 


p< 
i ee 
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FREE! 24-PAGE COLOR BOOKLET, “TALKING BUSINESS’ 
Find out today how you can case the executive load, have more time 
to enjoy life, more time to think your way ahead. “Talking Business” 
is packed with valuable time-saving ideas a provocative book that 
has helped thousands. For your copy, just mail coupon. No obligation. 
GRAY, Hartford 1, Conn B-928 
Yes! Send my copy of “Talking Business.” 


your name 


company - = 
address___ 


city state 


or small, say it 


to GRAY .. . today! 


Feature by feature, Gray dic- 
tation is years ahead . . . the 
only system with hour-long re- 
cording discs, automatic voice 
levelling, True-Fidelity sound, 
‘constant linear disc speed’ for 
clearer, more accurate record- 
ing. That’s why Socony Mobil 
Oil selected Gray’s advanced de- 
sign system for their new offices. 


The Gray Audograph, too, is 
the last word in modern dicta- 
tion. “Letters, memos all dic- 
tation takes so much less time 
—frees our secretaries for the 
bigger jobs,” reports Warren 
Oates, Assistant Manager, Of- 
fice Services Department. With 
good secretaries in short sup- 
ply, that’s quite an advantage. 


With the Gray PBX Phone Dic- 
tation system, Socony person- 
nel dictate in full privacy. A 
telephone on every desk dou- 
bles as a dictating instrument. 
“We just dial a code number 
and talk our work away,” says 
Robert Cameron, Manager, Of- 
fice Services Department. That's 
the modern way, the Gray way. 


GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., HARTFORD, CONN. 








ormica 
snap-on insulator 
developed for new ventilated bus bar 


This special snap-on insulator — molded from Formica laminated plastics 
— helped Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. become the first to 
insulate Alcoa integral web channel bus. 

The grade that “made the grade” with Con-Edison is Formica CN-41. 
It offers highly dependable arc resistance and excellent electrical insula- 
tion. It develops no toxic gases to contaminate indoor air. Molding pro- 
duces great mechanical strength. Molded-in spring tension holds the 
insulator permanently in place, greatly simplifying field application. 
This Con-Edison application is another example of how Formica-4, the 
complete laminated plastics service, solves difficult materials problems. 
Application Engineering selected the one right laminated re — from 
over 60 standard grades. Fabricating formed the material to the right 
shape and size. 








Standard bus bar 
insulation available from Formica in 
a variety of molded-on and slip-on styles. 


This same coordinated Formica-4 service can help you with your design 
and application problems. To discover how, send for your free copy of 
Formica-4 bulletin 584. Formica Corporation, subsidiary of American 
Cyanamid, 4505-7 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio. 








Save your engineers’ time — use Formica-4, the 


; . . . Application engineering 
complete laminated plastics service 


. Research 
. Fabricating 


. Customer stock service 
Fl-1421 Ss € 





ALLISON salutes GALION’s 
50 Years of Progress 


The Allison Division of General Motors proudly congratulates 
The Galion Iron Works on a half-century devoted to the design 
and manufacture of better road-building tools 


YESTERDAY-This early Galion “steamroller” 
was a road-building miracle in its day. Key to 
its efficiency was the smooth, quick reversing 
possible with steam power. From this model 
Galion went on to more modern motor rollers. 











TODAY-—Galion’s 3-axle tandem Roll-O-Matic is the result of 
half a century of manufacturing skill. And its modern 
TORQMATIC DRIVE brings back the smoothness of steam-engine 
reversing. The Galion Roll-O-Matic is one of the most impor- 
tant tools of today’s road-builder. 





Through constant research and development Galion 
has grown from a modest beginning in 1907 to its 
present position as one of the world’s leading man- 


ufacturers of road rollers. 


Allison is proud to be playing an important role 


+ 


in Galion’s latest highway construction equipment 


—the Galion Roll-O-Matic. Allison TORQMATIC Con- 





verters make these streamlined road rollers com- N 
pletely modern, pointing the way toward Galion’s G TORQMAT Ic 
continued progress as it begins another 50 years 2. DRIVES 


of service to the American road-building industry. te 





























“We cut receiving paperwork 68% fF. 


this new Ozalid one-writing way!”’ . j 


IT ALL STARTED ONE DAY LAST YEAR 


WE'VE JUST GOT TO BREAK THE JAM IN OUR RECEIVING DEPARTMENT ! DO YOU 
KNOW WE HAVE STOCK ON THE FLOOR OVER A WEEK—AND NO REPORTS OUT YET! 


YOU OUGHT TO COME OVER AND SEE THE NEW SYSTEM 
WE HAVE! NOT A BOTTLENECK SINCE WE STARTED. 


} 


of Beg 


” a 


IT'S SIMPLE! RATHER THAN WRITING UP LENGTHY REPORTS, WE USE THIS 
COPY OF THE PURCHASE ORDER. WHEN ORDERS COME IN, OUR RECEIVING 
CLERK WRITES IN THE SHIPMENT DATA. THEN IT GOES TO NANCY, 
BACK THERE, FOR OZALID COPYING. 


a 


IT’S A GOOD SYSTEM. JUST TAKES A FEW SECONDS IT’S FAST ALL RIGHT. REPORTS AS A MATTER OF FACT, OUR ORDER 


TO MAKE AN OZALID COPY. REWRITING USED TO TAKE ARE OUT ALMOST AS SOON 
HOURS. AND NOBODY COULD READ THOSE CARBONS. AS THE STOCK ARRIVES! 


Lowest Cost Per Copy 
Ozalid Direct Copying ends wasteful ‘‘repeat writing”’ 
in every department . . . makes dry, perfect copies in 
seconds. And a letter-size sheet of Ozalid paper costs 
you less ihan a penny—lowest cost per copy of any 
copying process. 


OZALID 


DIRECT |COPY| SYSTEMS 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
In Canada: Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal 


THIS OZALID METHOD 


DEPARTMENT LIKES | MUCH, THEY'R 
REALLY MAKES SENSE! : poo wh By Kies Swed 


PUTTING IN THEIR OWN OZALID SYSTEM! 





| 
felti ae), maou. FULL SAVINGS STOR 


ergs 3 ee 


SEND C 


Ozalid, Dept. D-9 
Johnson City, N. Y. 


Please send more information on Ozalid one-writing systems 
for these departments: 


C] Purchasing { ] Order -Invoicing [J Accounting 
[] Receiving a Production Control [] Engineering 
Name 

Position 


Firm. 


fee ae eon ener ewes eres 
Cn cee cee cee > coe me cme a ee ee 





TOMMY CASEY 


ANDREW DINELLA 


V. L. Zimmerman could have 
“had it’ when an end mill broke 
into three pieces and one piece 
bulleted straight for his eye. Note 
the fractured lens. 
Result: Eye saved. 


Tommy Casey's checker’s desk 
appears to be out of the line of 
fire. Yet something (unknown) 
had sufficient impact to fracture 
his right lens. 

Result: Eye saved. 


William Whittaker was operating 
a 16 spindle drill press when a 
drill broke and a piece struck the 
left lens of his safety glasses. 
Result: Eye saved. 


When an end mill broke, it could 
have done a mean job on Andrew 
Dinella. Fortunately he was wear- 
ing his safety glasses. 

Result: Eye saved — less than 
$5.00 of damage instead of 
irreparable injury. 


“While using a wrapping gun, a 
flying fragment from the fan in- 
side the housing struck Mary 
Farrell’s right lens.” 

(Note chalk mark) 

Result: Eye saved. 

When the grinding wheel broke 
on Angelo Cattaneo, toolmaker, 
the frame of the glasses took the 
punishment, not Angelo’s vision. 
Result: Eye saved. 
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WILLIAM WHITTAKER 


MARY FARRELL 


ANGELO CATTANEO 
V. L. ZIMMERMAN 


SIX EYE ACCIDENTS 
THAT DIDN’T HAPPEN! 


(Another example of how eye protection pays off!) 


More than 11,000 workers at Western Electric’s Kearny, N. J. Works wear 
safety glasses while on the job. They do so for good reason. Both employees 
and management realize industrial accidents involving the eye are usually 
painful, costly, and have a great degree of permanence. The thousands of 
dollars* received in compensation for the loss or impairment of sight would 
be small return for the irreparable damage done to a person’s working skills 
and general well being. That’s why the American Optical Company, 
working closely with Western Electric at this location, has 

supplied quality equipmer.. to help prevent accidents and hold costs down. 


Can we help you? Write us today. 
*Compensation for the loss of an eye while on the job totals $7,000 in the state of New Jersey. 


Always insist on the © Trademark 
on Lenses and Frames. 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branches in Principal Cities 


American ) Optical 


M PAN Y 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


Auto dealers show every confidence that they can clean up their huge 
stock of 1957 models before 1958s come out late in October. 


And trade reports on early-September sales seem to bear this out. 


Talk now is of retail deliveries this month 10% to 15% ahead of August 
(and far above last year). That would, of course, include some “sales” held 
over from August to get September bonuses, but it’s impressive. 


Output of new cars now is at the year’s low and shortly will point up 
again. All the manufacturers either are down for changeover or have already 
completed it except the Ford Motor divisions. 


There are evidences, nevertheless, that the new models and their 
buying effect on the economy will come along a bit slowly this year. 


Wildcat strikes, among other things, are holding the 1958s back. 
— 


Steel buyers generally appear willing to wait and see how avid the 
auto companies are before placing volume orders for fall (page 52). 


And the auto people, so far, haven’t put any strain on steel mills. 


The steel industry’s operations have shown no sign of going into an 
autumn upsurge; output is holding around 82% of capacity. 


You hear, too, that a little of this output is being held in inventory by 
the steel mills themselves—especially shapes and sizes Detroit may suddenly 
want in a hurry. 

— 


That August increase in the cost of living was the smallest in the last 
six months—and should just about mark the high for 1957. 


The increase was held to two-tenths of a percentage point. And, though 
it carried the index to a new high, the rise was mild considering that sea- 
sonal easing in food prices hadn’t begun to be felt fully. 


—_— = 
Christmas is distinctly in the air in at least one industry. 


Paperboard’s high rate of output this month is a sign that shippers of 
holiday merchandise expect a strong shopping season. Last week was the 
second in a row with a paperboard output near the 300,000-ton level. 


Unfilled orders, too, are topping year-ago figures—indicating that high 
inventories (which hurt output earlier) have been cut. 


Two years of vigorous exports, made possible by government payments 
on both cotton and cotton products, will cut deeply into our surplus. 


By the end of the current cotton season next August, between 4'4- 
million and 5-million bales should have been lopped off the record carryover 
of 1444-million bales piled in warehouses a year ago. 


Exports did the trick (however unhappy they made other producers). 
We shipped 7.9-million bales, a 23-year high, in the season just ended. 


American cotton, competing in world markets at the world price, should 
sooner or later stem the long rise in foreign output. 


However, dollar shortages will tend to work against that. 
Free world output outside the U.S. apparently will be about 17-million 
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bales this year, a postwar record. As recently as 1952, only 13.7-million 
bales were picked in other free-world countries. 


Actually, efforts to support cotton prices in this country have resulted 
in halving our acreage while other countries spurred output. 


Almost 26-million acres of cotton were harvested in the U.S. in 1952. 
This year, cotton is being picked from an estimated 12.7-million acres. 


Our acreage cuts, however, haven’t resulted in halving production. 


More fertilizer, more intensive cultivation, use of the best acres—these 
have held output cuts to about 25%. This year’s yield per acre will be very 
nearly 450 lb. against 300 Ib. on the 10-year average. 


Even with subsidies continuing, Washington doesn’t expect to be able to 
sell anything like another 7.9-million bales of cotton abroad in the current 
season. Best guess now is about 54%4-million. 


Our success in the past cotton year was mainly due to the fact that for- 
eign mills let their stocks run down, expecting lower prices to result from 
our export program. Now they have rebuilt raw cotton inventories. 


Nearly $14-million went into subsidizing exports of manufactured cot- 
ton products in the program’s first year (quite aside from an outlay many 
times that for shipments of the raw fiber). 


These product payments are designed to equalize the difference between 


the supported prices domestic mills have to pay for cotton and that paid by 
foreign mills on the world market. 


Yet the program is no bonanza to home industry. U.S. mills did less 
business, over-all, in the year ended July 31 than the previous season. 


Biggest buyers of our cotton cloth, incidentally, have been Canada, the 
Philippines, Cuba, the United Kingdom, and Venezuela (in that order). 


Domestic use of petroleum products, lagging throughout the summer, 
now has been revised downward officially. The Bureau of Mines figures 
this year’s gain over 1956 at 3.3%. When the year started, the estimated 
increase in demand had been put at better than 6%. 


Crowded roads take all the pleasure out of pleasure driving. 


That’s a dollar-and-cents problem to the oil industry. The editors of 
McGraw-Hill’s Petroleum Week ponder: Will this mean less driving (as this 
year’s experience seems to indicate) and a slower growth in demand than 
has heretofore been projected for the years ahead? 


Gasoline makes up about 42% of petroleum product output, but it 
accounts for a far larger percentage of dollar volume and profit. 


Oil tankers, which couldn’t be had for love nor money during the Suez 
crisis, now are in horrendous oversupply (which casts some doubt on the 
economics of new ones abuilding if the pipelines keep pumping). 


So far have tanker rates fallen that prices of oil delivered by pipeline to 
the eastern Mediterranean have been cut. This reflects the reduced cost of 
competitive oil shipped by tanker through the canal. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 28, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 




















6 different roof problems — all solved by Wheeling 


To some people, all roofs seem alike. But 
not to architects or builders. They'll tell 


you that what's perfect Jor a factory may 


not be so perfect for. say, a barn...and 
vice versa. So the right roofing is all im- 
portani 

[hat’s where Wheeling’s complete line 
of roofing comes in. TRi-Risp, CHANNEL- 


go Columbus Detroit Houston Kan 


DRAIN, CORRUGATED, SEAMLESS ROLL or 
a variety of other types. . 
farm and home 


for industry, 
there’s a just-right 
Wheeling root or roof deck for every 
building. 

Equally important, they’re all made to 
last—to give long, dependable, worry- 


free service, each and every one of them. 


Wheeling quality control makes sure of 
that. 

Best of all, the Wheeling warehouse 
nearest you can give your builder or 
building supply dealer speedy, on-time 
delivery on all warehouse stocked items 
or write to Wheeling Corrugating 
Company, Wheeling, W.Va. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


IT’S WHEELING STEEL 


muisville Madison Minneapolis New Orleans New York Philadelp/ Richmond St. Loui 





Here’s what Morse’s entry into the “Timing’”® Belt field means to you... 


Nobody gives you a more 


impartial analysis of your 





power transmission problems 


than Morse, because... 


only Morse offers all 


four of these basic drives 


plus a complete line of 


power transmission products 


Basic Drives: Roller Chain, Silent Chain, Hy-Vo 
Drives and ‘“Timing”’ Belt. 
Chain: H-E, 8-series, Double-Pitch, Implement, and 


Attachment: AL, BL, and Rollerless Lift Chain; 
Industrial Standard and 3/16”"-pitch Silent Chain. 


Stock Sprockets: Plain Bore, Finished Bore, Taper- 
Lock—also made to order. 


Couplings: Flexible Roller Chain Couplings, Flexible 
Silent Chain Couplings, Morflex Couplings, Morfiex 
Radial Couplings, Marine Couplings. 


Driveshafts: Morflex and Radial Driveshafts. 


Clutches: 
Clutches. 


Speed Reducers: Eberhardt-Denver ‘““RW” poweR- 
gear® Reducers; Gearmotors; ‘‘L’’ Worm Gear 
Reducers; “VX” and “DVX” Conveyor Drives; 
Miter Boxes; Helical Reducers. 


Torque Limiters. 


Overrunning Clutches; Over-Center 


Look for your local Morse distributor in the Yellow 
Pages under ‘Power Transmission,” or write: 
MORSE CHAIN COMPANY, DEPT. 3-97, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK; Export Sales: Borg-Warner 
International, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

















8 Roller Chain . . . for low 
and medium speed applica- 
tions. Precision-finished 
Morse Roller Chain is spe- 
cially treated to withstand 
shock and fatigue, assure less 
maintenance, longer service 
life. Patented Spirol Pin 
Fastener construction. 


A Silent Chain... for 
smoother, quieter operation 
at higher speeds. In Morse 
Silent Chain the patented 
rocker joint operates with 
less friction and wear. It 
provides a cooler-running 
chain drive, with higher effi- 
ciency and longer service life. 


IN POWER TRANSMISSION 


THE TOUGH JOBS COME TO 


3. Hy-Vo Drive . . . for ex- 
tremely high speeds and 
horsepower. Exclusive with 
Morse, extra-tough Hy-Vo 
Drives transmit mile-a- 
minute speeds, and up to 
5,000 hp loads; require mini- 
mum shaft space, usually 
eliminate outboard bearings. 


4, “Timing” Belt . . . for 
light weight and lubrication- 
free operation. Morse ‘“Tim- 
ing’”’ Belts give positive, high- 
efficiency transmission from 
0 to 16,000 FPM, 1/100 HP 
to 1,000 HP . . . provide slip- 
and stretch-proof service for 
life of drive. 


*Trademark { 














The Tetractys and the Divisumma 24 are desk 


calculators completely new in concept, speed and range of use. 


— a 
Olivetti Corporation of America, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York. 0 | ive t ti 
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Storm Signals Up on Labor Front 


The relative tranquillity of 1957 is likely to be replaced 


in 1958 by hard bargaining and some strife. So far this year, 


manhours lost through strikes are at a postwar low, but next 


year major agreements have to be worked out. 


How much labor trouble will there 
be in 1958? 

That’s a bread-and-butter question 
any year for the industrial relations 
executive. But it’s beginning now to be 
important for the economist, the busi- 
ness forecaster, and for industry gener- 
ally. With more and more concern that 
business’ foothold on a high plateau 
may be growing precarious, the matter 
of new wage and welfare demands and 
possible strikes is increasingly worri- 
some. 
¢ Freakish Year—Part of the question’s 
answer comes easy: There will be more 
labor trouble next year than this. 1957 
was a freakish year. The widespread 
pattern of two- and three-year contracts 
worked out so that few major new 
agreements had to be fought over. As 


- 


a consequence, strike-caused lost work 
time for the first seven months of 1957 
is the lowest total for any such period 
since the end of World War II (chart). 
Labor costs went up, of course. But 
in an orderly and predictable way. 
Wages rose by both cost-of-living es- 
calation and prenegotiated annual in- 
creases. No new welfare benefit pro- 
grams had to absorbed. It has been— 
and will almost certainly end as—a rela- 
tively tranquil year. 
¢ Prospects for 1958—But 1958 will 
be different. In a recent discussion of 
next year’s volume of automobile pro- 


duction, Ernest R. Breech, board chair- 


man at Ford told BUSINESS WEEK not 


to overlook the possibility of a three- 


month strike. What he was talking 
about was next April’s negotiations be- 





tween the motor industry and the 
United Auto Workers Union. They 
have to write a whole new contract and 
it won’t come easy (page 152). 

* Coal Reopening—Well before that 
time, the coal industry is expecting 
John L. Lewis to exercise his mght to 
reopen the United Mine Workers con- 
tracts on 60-day notice. 

UMW and the Bituminous Coal 
Operators Assn. signed one-year “open 
end” contracts last fall, increasing pay 
$1.20 a day last October and another 
80¢ a day in April of this year. Just 
recently, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported that Lewis’ soft coal miners 
had topped a $3-an-hour pay level for 
the first time—averaging $112 for a 37- 
hour weck, or $3.03. 

High as this is, it will hardly bar 
Lewis from another wage demand for 
an estimated 212,000 now employed in 
bituminous mines. The new bid could 
come in a matter of weeks. But it’s 
more likely that it will be timed in 
early 1958. 

What the mine union wins won't 
have the heavy impact that UAW gains 


4) 





will have. But, the UMW bargaining 
will add a new factor to the minimums 
that are now considered as likely to 
affect 1958 negotiations: the 6¢-an- 
hour automatic productivity increases 
payable annually to workers under long- 
term contracts, and cost-of-living “‘esca- 
lator” bonuses. The net effect will be 
a higher floor under wage bargaining. 
* Auto Bargaining—UAW bargaining 
will open next spring with Ford, Gen- 
eral Motors, and Chrysler. Strategy is 
being outlined (page 152)—in fact, the 
pre-bargaining preliminaries already have 
started. Demands will be formalized at 
a special convention in Atlantic City 
in January. There is every indication 
that they will be substantial—Walter 
Reuther is making the four-day week 
with a net pay increase his equivalent 
for 1958 of last time’s guaranteed an- 
nual wage. It will be recalled that 
GAW demands in the auto industry 
were traded off for big wage increases 
until 1956 when the union got both 
hefty pay hikes and supplementary un- 
employment benefits. The same is ex- 
pected to happen—after a struggle—with 
the four-day week. It probably won't 
get into contract drafts next year, but 
Reuther will use it as a lever to pry 
loose big wage boosts. 

In the auto industry—and in gov- 
ernment—this is taken to mean labor- 
management strife is a strong possibility 
in 1958. UAW is building up a hefty 
strike fund against the chance that 
one or more of the major companies 
may be struck and that the walkout 
might be a long one. 

UAW will also negotiate next year 
in aircraft and farm implement in- 
dustries, but these are secondary to 
the main auto bargaining, and the set- 
tlements will be strongly affected by 
what happens in Detroit. 
¢ IUE Contracts—The International 
Union of Electrical Workers has con- 
tracts that run until 1960, but the pacts 
with General Electric and Westing- 
house reopen on “wage guarantees” 
during 1958. What this will cover is a 
matter of interpretation—and perhaps 
of union-management dispute. How- 
ever, it is generally considered to mean 
a supplementary unemployment bene- 
fits plan, perhaps some alternate as- 
sured wage program, and (at least by 
IUE) a shorter work week. 

IUE is beginning to toughen its posi- 
tion against GE and Westinghouse. It 
is not unlikely that—having struck 
Westinghouse in 1956—the union will 
apply pressure against GE in 1958 for 
cconomic concessions. 
¢ Other Negotiations—Glass contracts 
will be negotiated in 1958. Rubber 
companies, which gave average 15¢ 
raises this year, face pay reopenings 
next year. Oil refiners also face new de- 
mands, as do many employers in the 
softgoods lines (if economic conditions 
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improve for them) and in a number of 
smaller industries. 

Nonferrous contracts run through 
1958, with automatic and cost-of-living 
increases. Steel pay is closed to bar- 
gaining until 1959. So is pay in the 
railroad industry. 
¢ Stormy Outlook—But a big pay 
boost in coal or autos, or a breakthrough 
with some new welfare program or 
shorter work week, will have an un- 


settling effect over a very broad area of 
industry. There will be an insistent 
clamor to open contracts that seem 
securely closed; and the thousands of 
new agreements in smaller, but im- 
portant, workplaces that have to be 
negotiated in 1958 will feel the shock. 
It’s prudent, in appraising 1958, to 
allow for the possibility that it may 
turn out to be a stormy year on the 
labor front. 


Atom Fusion Without a Bomb 


British lab takes major step toward eventual taming of 
atomic fusion for power in first clear-cut demonstration of re- 
action outside of a bomb. Now spotlight shifts to U. S. 


A major step toward getting useful 
atomic power from hydrogen has been 
achieved within the last few weeks by 
British researchers at the Harwell 
atomic laboratories. The British seem 
to have obtained the first clear-cut 
demonstration that the hydrogen fusion 
reaction can be induced outside of a 
bomb. This is still years away from 
useful production of power, but it is 
an important step in that direction. 
¢ Difterent—In present atomic power 
plants, atoms of the heavy elements 
such as uranium or plutonium are 
caused to split apart and release energy 
in the form of heat. This is compara- 
tively easy to do because a slow collision 
with a neutron, one type of subatomic 
particle, is enough to cause splitting. 
And the splitting itself produces more 
neutrons in a chain reaction. 

It is also possible to obtain energy 
by causing atoms of the lighest element, 
hydrogen, to fuse together into atoms 
of helium. Since hydrogen is cheap and 
plentiful, this should be an ideal form 
of atomic energy. The difficulty is that 
the hydrogen atoms have to collide with 
enormous force—so great that it hap- 
pens only at temperatures of millions 
of degrees. The explosion of an ordinary 
atom bomb can produce such tempera- 
tures, and that is what makes a hydro- 
gen bomb possible. The difficulty is to 
produce the reaction controllably, with- 
out an explosion. 
¢ Approach—Serious work on_ this 
problem has been under way in this 
country, in Britain, and in Russia since 
about 1952. By now there is a lot of 
work on at least one basic approach: A 
huge charge of electricity is accumulated 
in big condensers. This is discharged 
all at once through a vacuum tube con- 
taining a tiny trace of hydrogen in one 
of its heavy forms, deuterium or tri- 
tium. The rapid movement of the hy- 
drogen as it carries the current is 
equivalent to a very high temperature 
that should be capable of causing fusion 
to occur. 


Two things make this look promising: 
It offers a solution of the impossible- 
sounding problem of finding a container 
that will fold something at a tempera- 
ture of millions of degrees. That is be- 
cause moving charged particles tend to 
draw together as a result of the mag- 
netic field they create—the “pinch 
effect” familiar to electrical engineers. 
When this effect is intensified by mag- 
netic fields applied from outside, the 
hot hydrogen is drawn into a thread at 
the center of the tube, well away from 
the walls. 

The second advantage is that—if 
fusion occurs—the resulting energy will 
show up as charged particles moving in 
a magnetic field, and so it should be 
possible to draw the energy off directly 
as electrical power without bothering 
with boilers and turbines at gener- 
ators. 

But there are difficulties. Until now 
the pinch effect has only been obtained 
for millionths of a second; then the fila- 
ment of hydrogen breaks up and hits 
the walls of the tube. So far as is known, 
it has never been possible before to 
maintain a high enough temperature 
for long enough actually to cause fusion 
to occur. 
¢ What British Did—A few weeks ago 
the British put in operation a device 
called the Zeta apparatus. This has a 
doughnut-shaped tube surrounded by 
special equipment setting up a strong 
magnetic field. The Zeta apparatus has 
produced temperatures of well over a 
million degrees and maintained them 
for thousandths rather than millionths 
of a second. This was enough to pro- 
duce definite fusion of the deuterum 
and tritium in the tube—as could be de- 
tected by the number of neutrons 
emitted from the tube. 

The amount of energy produced was 
tiny, far less than the amount used to 
set up the reaction. But it was an im- 
portant beginning. 

e Spotlight on U.S.—The next step is 
to lengthen the time the pinch effect 
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can be maintained, and greatly to raise 
the temperature (that is, the velocity 
of the ions in the tube). It is believed 
that a temperature of 100-million to 
500-million degrees will be required be- 
fore more energy can be taken out 
than is put in. 

he next progress may well show up 
in the U.S. Contracts are about to be 
let for a large piece of equipment, 
called the Stellerator, which is to go 
into operation in 1960 and, it is hoped, 
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will keep the reaction going longer. 

Principal research projects in the 
U.S. have been at the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s laboratories at Los 
Alamos (N. M.) and Livermore (Calif.), 
and at Princeton University. Other 
groups are working on the project at the 
commission’s Oak Ridge (Tenn.) lab, 
at New York University, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and the Naval 
Research Laboratory. Recently, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. and General 


Electric Co. announced they have con- 
tracts with AEC to do research and 
design work on equipment for the de- 
velopment of thermonuclear powcr—or 
power from the hydrogen fusion re- 
action. 

Another group, the Texas Atomic 
Energy Research Foundation, composed 
of 11 Southwestern electric utilities, is 
making an completely independent ef- 
fort. So is the General Atomic Div. 
of General Dynamics Corp. 
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Stocks Press February Lows 


The stock market ended last week on 


the same sour note that has been so 
characteristic since late in Julv. So 
technicians approached the ticker tape 
Monday morning hoping that the price 
might stubbornly refuse to 
go through last February’s lows. What 
they saw, before the day was out, was 
one of the worst breaks in nearly two 
years. 
e Trading volume swelled to more 
than 3-million shares for the day. 
e Of 1,215 stocks traded, 985 closed 
lower, while only 91 moved higher. 
There was nothing really new to 
account for this carrythrough of last 
week’s selling—just the familiar worries 
over lower government spending, pos- 
sible cuts in business investment, tight 
money, international tensions, manu- 
facturing output in excess of new or- 


averages 
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ders, the squeeze in profits, dividend un- 
certainties, the fear of a business slump. 
l'o be sure, these add up to a lot 

should all or any major group of the 
uncertainties develop into fact 

¢ No Penetration—Yet, even after 
Monday’s break, the February low 
hadn't been penetrated. Some traders 
even dared to hope that the liquidation 
on Friday and Monday might be the 
“selling climax” that would signal the 
bottom. They called attention to the 
way some trading favorites ‘attracted 
support as their prices approached 
round numbers that might, in buyers’ 
minds, mark bargain levels: Sperry-Rand 
and Raytheon at $20; El Paso Gas at 
$30; General Motors and Phillips Pete 
at $40; Anaconda, Ford, General Dy 
namics, Jones & Laughiin, and Royal 
Dutch at $50; U.S. Steel, General 
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Electric, and United Aircraft at $60. 

Tuesday’s trading cheered the bulls 
again, at least momentarily. The bat 
gain hunting was visible not just in a 
few favorites but most of the way across 
the board. 
¢ More Selling—But, whatever op- 
timism had developed was partially en- 
gulfed in a couple of waves of selling. 
Then, by Wednesday noon, the rem- 
nants were pretty well washed away 

By early afternoon, the market had 
lost more ground that had been gained 
in Tuesday’s rally. Several of the sturdy 
performers of Monday’s late trading 
had slipped below the numbers that 
had loomed as resistance levels—General 
Motors and Big Steel among them 

There was little sign of buying of a 
sort that might turn the tide until just 
before the final gong. Then the ticker 
tape fell as much as 3 minutes behind 
actual trading on the floor; prices 
churned with the buying and selling 
pretty much a standoff 
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Vie for Plowmen's Oscar 


A 


CONTESTANT from North Ireland ad- 


justs plow, takes “reading” of his furrow. 
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The quiet hamlet of Peebles (pop. 
1,800) located in the rolling hills of 
the southwestern corner of Ohio was 
the stage last week for the biggest 
farming event of the year—the 1957 
World's Conservation Exposition and 
Plowing Contest (pictures). 

More jocularly known as the Plow- 
men’s Olympics, the four-day event 
brought together 28 of the world’s top 
plowers from 14 nations—including two 
from the U.S.—in a contest conducted 
with the same care that attends the 
regular Olympics by the World Plough- 
ing Organization. This year’s crown 
went to Willem De Lint, a 20-year-old 
Hollander. 

l'o watch the plowing and to view 
the latest in scientific conservation pro- 
cedures, a total of 250,000 persons 
jammed their way into tiny Peebles. 
The influx created the most gigantic 
trafhe jam in the history ef Adams 
County, and swamped every hotel, 
motel, and beanery for miles around. 
¢ Sideshows—While the world plow- 
ing contest captured the headlines, it 
was the sideshows that really pulled 
the customers in. These shows were 
made up of what most agricultural ex- 
perts agreed was the biggest display of 
farm machinery and equipment ever 
assembled by the U.S. agricultural 
equipment industry. 

More than $10-million worth of farm 
and industrial equipment was rolled 
into Peebles by 148 exhibitors. A roll 
call of the companies with exhibits 
included practically all the giants in 
the field, who took advantage of the 
turnout to some profitable “seeding” 
in their own behalf. 

The entire event was held on a 

2,500-acre site made up of farms turned 
over free of charge for the world con- 
test by 16 Adams County farmers. 
e Eye-Catchers—The big companies 
pulled out all the stops to catch the 
farmers’ eves. They handed out hun- 
dreds of thousands of promotional gim- 
micks ranging from yardsticks and canes 
to T-shirts and straw hats. Many had 
live stage shows; others relied on dem- 
onstrations of their product line—often 
with one company sending six big 
tractors roaring around a plot while 
only a few feet away a competitor's 
pitchman tried to make himself heard 
over a loudspeaker. 

The exhibitors were as varied as the 
products. International Harvester Co., 
for example, which invested more than 
$l-million in its exhibit area, equip- 
ment, and pre-contest work (includ- 
ing a 3,000-ft. runway for incoming 


GERMAN Porsche-Diesel equipment makes 
a hit, and every piece is sold on the spot. 


planes) had a Western band to provide 
snappy country music while its broad 
lines of farm and industrial equipment 
were being demonstrated in a 1,000-seat 
capacity tent. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. unveiled a 
model of the experimental boiling water 
nuclear reactor power plant being built 
near Chicago. 

One of the largest displays was erected 
by Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Inc., which 
transplanted the modernistic pavillion 
it used at the recent Canadian National 
Exposition. 

Although the big equipment makers 

showed hundreds of pieces of ma- 
chinery, not all the displays were geared 
only to the farmer. J. C. Penney 
Co., for one, set its cap for the 
farmer's wife. Penney hired Mike 
Brown, Broadway producer, to line up 
“Penneytown USA,” a musical built 
around eve appeal to the budget-con- 
scious woman shopper. 
e Educational Note—While the con- 
servation part of the show was less spec- 
tacular, World Ploughing Organization 
officials consider it the really significant 
part of the contest to select the cham- 
pion plowman. They hope that some 
of the modern techniques on soil con- 
servation will rub off on the farmers 
who visit the contests. 

Scattered around the 2,500-acre site 
were conservation projects set up spe- 
cially for this world event. These in- 
cluded all types of crop rotation pro- 
grams, farm ponds, filter strips, contour 
planting and cultivation, detention 
dams, water diversion channels, terrac- 
ing, leveling for irrigation, and the like. 
¢ Competitors—Contestants for the 
plowing match came from the US., 
Norwav, Northern Ireland, Denmark, 
Germany, Canada, Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, France, Italy, New Zealand, 
Sweden, Finland, and Holland. The 
contest was divided into two phases: 
(1) stubble plowing, in which contest- 
ants had 24 hours to plow up one-half 
acre of stubble (ground that bears the 
residue of a previous crop); and (2) 
plowing up a little over one-half acre 
of sod in a three-hour period. 

The judging, on a point system, was 
on these items: (1) crown of furrow— 
must be straight and uniform from one 
end to the other; (2) weed control— 
burving of stabble; (3) tillage quality 
—firmness of furrow and amount of dirt 
on top to produce a perfect seed bed; 
(4) neatness and regularity in opening 
and closing furrows; (5) general appear- 
ance—uniformity of furrows, straight- 
ness and evenness along the top. 

The judging was handled by 14 
judges, one from each of the 14 nations 
represented. 
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NAIL DRIVING contest featured by the U.S. Steel’s American Wire BANDS help drown the competitors’ spiels, and mellow 
Div. show pays off in a bucketful of nails. audience for a demonstration of entertainer’s products. 
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At World Bank and IMF meetings, Chancellor of 


the Exchequer Peter Thorneycroft vowed to 
defend the pound with all Britain’s strength. 


Free World Money Managers 
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trade, and the 
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up so laboriously since the end of the 
wal The danger arises from the fail 
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most dramatic instance is 
the current weakness of the British 
pound. This stems not only from 
domestic inflation, but from in- 
flationary elsewhere in the 
sterling area, compounded by the flight 
of capital to other currencies 

l'o deal with the problem, the free 
world is using orthodox monetary and 
fiscal with an _ increasingly 
heavy hand. In public, spokesmen say 
these will work; in private, 
they fear orthodox restraints will tip 
the free world into deflation and bring 
back all the trade practices 
of prewar years 

here is no widespread desire to re- 
turn to trade practices, or 
to abandon the present orthodox pol- 
But many foreign delegates fear 
that financial orthodoxy will plunge the 
world into deflation unless the two 
creditor nations—Germany and _ the 
U. S.—provide assistance to 
the rest of the free world. 

It appears clear, however, that neither 
Germany nor the U.S. is prepared to 
do this. The creditor nations freely 
express the belief that any new large- 
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restrictive 
restrictive 
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Karl von Mangoldt-Reiboldt dashed rumors of 
revaluation for the West German mark upward, 
promised remedies for payments imbalance. 


scale attempt to help out debtor nations 
would cause massive inflation in their 
domestic economies 

¢ Tension in the Air—The delegates— 
some 500 representatives of the finance 
ministries, central banks, and other 
economic institutions of 64 free world 
governments—met in an atmosphere of 
mounting tension follow ing two changes 
in bank rates: Britain’s increase to 7% 
and Germany's decrease to 44%. They 
were being closely watched from the 
sidelines by traders and_ speculators, 
alert for any sign of policy shifts. 

In the public sessions, minister after 
minister vowed to continue the fight 
against inflation by the use of orthodox 
weapons of monetary and fiscal re- 
straint. Moreover, there were repeated 
declarations of intentions to behave as 
good debtors and creditors. 
¢ Standpat Policies—This faith in or- 
thodoxy was highlighted in statements 
by the British and German delegates. 

Peter Thorneycroft, Britain’s Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, grimly stated 
that he would not devalue the pound 
or widen the margins within which the 
exchange rate can fluctuate. To back 
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U.S. Treasury Secy. Robert B. Anderson advised 
other nations to look to American private inves- 
tors—not Washington—for additional dollar aid. 


Talk Tough—and Pray Hard 


The IMF’s top man, Per Jacobsson, reported 


widening use of the organization as a source of 
temporary reserve funds by the member nations. 


up his deflation program, he announced 
that he is drawing on Britain’s $550. 
million line of credit with the U.S. Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

Germany's spokesman, Karl von 
Mangoldt-Reiboldt, quashed  specula 
tion that the Deutsche mark might be 
revalued or its exchange rate margins 
widened in an effort to cut down Ger- 
manv’s towering foreign exchange sur- 
plus. He threw cold water on 
rumors that Germany was considering 
massive new exports of capital 

Germany, he said, is facing a shortage 
of capital for internal investment. Last 
week's drop in the bank rate to 44% 
was designed to help stimulate such 
investment. If other countries check 
inflation—and speculators became con- 
vinced there will be no revaluation of 
the mark—these forces will correct Ger- 
many’s imbalance of payments, he said 
e Added Evidence—There were other 
signs of international determination to 
try to ride out the current financial 
storm without abandoning the reliance 
on tight monetary and fiscal measures. 

Neither France nor India—both in 
desperate financial straits—asked the 


also 
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fund for immediate further assistance 
¢ The French still are trying to 
hold the exchange rate of the franc 
at 420 to the dollar, despite continu- 
ing skepticism that it can be dona 
e India is sounding out the U.S 
on massive additional aid to plug the 
$1.4-billion gap in foreign exchange 
resources for its second Five-Year Plan, 
but the Indians have at least accepted 
the principle that much of the gap will 
have to be filled by private foreign in 
vestment. 
¢ Doubts—But many delegates expressed 
private doubts that economic expansion 
and progress toward free trade could 
be maintained for long without fur 
ther emergency assistance by the U.S. 
Most debtor nations feel that if Ger- 
many and the U.S. hold to their pres 
ent anti-inflation policies, the rest of 
the world will be unable to maintain 
a politically acceptable pace of eco- 
nomic growth. “If we can’t earn, beg, 
or borrow money from the U.S.,”’ said 
one European delegate, “we will be 
forced out of power. And our oppo- 
nents turn the clock back to 
bilateral trading and a hodge-podge of 


may 


controls which we have worked so hard 
to dismantle.” 

¢ Private Help—This point of view is 
held both by highly industrialized na 
tions such as Britain and by less de 
veloped countries such as India. They 
were distressed by U.S. Secv. of the 
I'reasury Robert B. Anderson’s warn 
ing that any big outlay of U.S. capital 
for economic development—beyond th« 
present shrunken aid programs—would 
have to come from private investment 

(he fact is that many delegates ap 
peared convinced that a U.S. recession 
was coming, and that this would mean 
1 decrease in U.S. imports, put addi 
tional steam behind an American ex 
port drive, and turn crisis into disaster 
abroad. A British delegate complained 
“You can afford inflation better than 
we can. When you deflate, we have to 
deflate twice as hard. And if you de- 
flate into a recession, we 
will go bust.” 

This was strictly a minonty 
uttered privately. In public, inflation 
is regarded as the crucial problem. 
¢ Rosier View—As the optimists see it, 
the current flight from the pound and 


vourselves 


view, 
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other currencies to the German mark 
is almost entirely speculative. Now 
Britain is demonstrating its determina- 
tion to defend the pound. At the same 
time, the Germans have made it clear 
that the mark won't be revalued, and 
that other measures will be used to re- 
duce the foreign exchange surplus. 

These twin actions should help re- 
verse the run on the pound. In fact, 
this reversal is already under way. Un- 
til now, speculators have been holding 
on to see whether this year’s meeting 
would produce a change in the exchange 
rates of the pound and the mark. 

* Surplus Temporary—A majority of 
the delegates also discounted fears that 
the free world is facing a “liquidity 
crisis” in the form of a shortage of hard 
currencies or long-term credits. Threats 
of a liquidity crisis have been voiced 
since late last vear, when the U.S. 
showed a surplus in its total transactions 
(including investments and foreign aid) 
with foreign countries. This surplus, 
says U.S. delegates, is just temporary. 

Che IMF in the past year has func- 
tioned as a supplementary source of 
temporary reserves. Under Per Jacobs- 
son, the new head of the IMF, there 
has been a big jump in loans and 
standby credits. Since the Suez crisis, 
the IMF has provided about $2.3- 
billion, mainly to Britain and France. 
It still has more than $1.5-billion in un- 
committed gold and dollars, and its re- 
payments record so far indicates that 
it is functioning as a true revolving 
fund 
« Some Questions—Some of the dele- 
gates pointed out that the current run 
on the pound is not entirely due to 
short-term speculation. They say the 
United Kingdom is still suffering a slight 
case of chronic inflation. A significant 
part of British exports are being 
financed by a rundown on sterling 
balances of nonsterling countries. In 
itself, this reflects lack of confidence in 
the pound. 

The chief British worry is the do- 
mestic situation. It will be politically 
difficult, if not impossible, to maintain 
the degree of austerity required to 
generate a bigger payments surplus 
without inviting a deflationary bust. 
A more likely effect would be a series 
of strikes that would cripple Britain’s 
export industries. 
¢ Other Skeptics—Delegates were also 
skeptical about Germany's intentions 
to act as a “good” creditor. According 
to British delegates, Germany could 
not have accumulated a disproportion- 
ate share of foreign exchange reserves if 
it hadn’t been nding its economy on 
too tight a rein. 

Perhaps one skeptical delegate 
summed up the undercurrent best. “By 
the time next September rolls around,” 
he said, “we'll be meeting to discuss the 
crisis of deflation.” 
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In a Tough Market, 


@ To compete with the massive New York Times for 


the same upper-level circulation market, the Trib is expand- 


ing its magazine-type “news in depth.” 

@ This takes money for new staff, but the Trib is 
getting it—from Ambassador John Hay Whitney. 

@ it’s a test that all seven New York dailies will be 
watching. The outcome may signal how many of them can 


hope to survive in a big but changing market. 


By this time next week, the New 
York Herald Tribune will have con- 
firmed widespread rumors it is getting 
new money from U.S. Ambassador to 
Britain John Hay Whitney—the first 
time anybody but the Reid family has 
been allowed to invest directly in the 
enterprise. 

The formal announcement will make 
clear: 

¢ Whitnev’s money is the only 
new money involved. How much and 
what form the financing will take won't 
be disclosed, but a good guess is $2- 
million of equity capital. 

e The ambassador will have no 
financial control, and, as long as he is 
at the Court of St. James, no editorial 
voice. 

e In no sense is this bail-out 
money. It'll be used for editorial ex- 
pansion to give readers what 32-year- 
old Trib Pres. Ogden R. (Brownie) 
Reid calls “news in depth.” 
¢ What Public Wants—This move 
stems from reader surveys that con- 
vinced Trib’s management that maga- 
zine-style interpretation is now vital 
for any newspaper—especially one up 
against the voluminous coverage of the 
New York Times. After all, radio-TV 
can do a faster job than a newspaper or 
spot news coverage. 

The paper has already hired four 
former news magazine editors, obviously 
with the idea that the Trib can only 
grow by beefing up on the serious side. 
¢ Time of Change—Reid’s primary job 
when he took over as top boss in 1955 
was to plug the financial leaks (BW— 
Jan.7°57,p110). He did it—the paper 
made money in 1955, claims a six-figure 
profit in 1956. This year has been less 
of a financial success. The Trib—faced 
by a 5¢ price limit imposed by its com- 
petitors—couldn’t hike its price to meet 
rising costs and a dip in advertising 
linage. Thus, it sought outside money 
to continue plans for expansion. 

During Reid’s regime, the Trib veered 
sharply away from its tradition toward 
a lightness that left many old-time 


readers aghast. Its Tangle Town puz- 
zles (it has just started a new one in 
order, it says, to introduce new readers 
to its improved news treatment) alone 
were enough to raise eyebrows in con- 
servative Westchester County. 

Now that the paper is back on its 
feet financially—and has the new Whit- 
ney money—it’s ready to try what Reid 
thinks is the long-range solution to the 
problem of finding a place for itself in 
the New York market. 

Reid, though he talks of “the new 
product people will see,” insists there 
has been no basic shift in policy. 
“We've done a lot of honest soul 
searching and experimenting,” he ad- 
mits. “But we have increased news cov- 
erage too, and how this will become 
much more evident.” Critics see the 
move as evidence that Reid is still seek- 
ing a formula to solve the Trib’s main 
problem—the New York Times. 


|. All in Same Boat 


By no means does the Trib stand 
alone in its tribulations. The plain 
fact is that all New York papers are 
beset by the same problem: a contract- 
ing market in an era of soaring costs. 
Since 1950, when the old New York 
Sun gasped its last, and through a 
period when the Brooklyn Eagle flut- 
tered to earth, combined daily weekday 
circulation of the remaining seven pa- 
pers has dropped about 8%. It was 
5.8-million for the year ended Sept. 30, 
1950, only 5.3-million for 1956. 

e Still Big Market—That is still a 
huge daily total and New York remains 
by all odds the lushest newspaper 
market in the country. Its press reaches 
a metropolitan area with a population 
of something like 15-million. Public 
transportation systems, carrying millions 
of suburbanites and subway riders to 
and from work every day, provide a 
ready made audience for the four morn- 
ing and three evening papers. Manhat- 
tan itself is one big shopping center, 
with hundreds of stores (among them 
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Trib Draws on New Money 


the biggest in the country) advertising 
their wares to this massive consumer 
market. 

It’s a market, too, of large special- 
ized audiences—the financial center, 
the textile and garment trades, the large 
ethnic groups. Each of these audiences 
offers New York papers a special op- 
portunity to gain both readership and 
advertising. 
¢ Rough Competition—Unfortunately, 
all of this also makes New York one of 
the most competitive of newspaper 
markets. Publishers today find them- 
selves struggling harder than ever to 
carve out their share—at a profit—of a 
market that, for all its vastness, hasn’t 
got any bigger. 

Financial figures for newspapers are 
guarded jealously, but it is commonly 
accepted as a fact that, of all the New 
York dailies, only three have been con- 
sistent money-makers over the past sev- 
eral years—the bulging Times and the 
tabloid News in the morning and the 
Post in the evening. 

This year has been particularly 

rough. Total advertising linage for the 
first eight months has dropped 2.2%. 
Only the News and Mirror with their 
special sectional editions for suburban 
areas, registered gains. The Times, 
which tops all other papers in adver- 
tising by a wide margin, blames its 
2.8% drop entirely upon the loss of 
one Sunday compared to the same 1956 
period and a big decline in help-wanted 
classified and display ads. The demise of 
Namm-Loeser’s department store ac- 
counted for another big loss of ad 
linage. 
e Price Boosts—Against this increas- 
ingly competitive background, the 
afternoon = dailies—Hearst’s —_Journal- 
American and Scripps-Howard’s World 
Telegram & Sun and the Post—came to 
a decision that other papers around the 
country made long ago. Last March, 
they boosted their newsstand price from 
a nickel to a dime. 

The alternatives were obvious. To 
cut the financial drain of steadily 
mounting costs, they could have raised 
their ad rates. But as one of the pub- 
lishers put it: “We've asked the adver- 
tisers too often to help us absorb our 
increased costs.” 

Or they could have reduced the con- 
tents of their papers—but there was al- 
ready sufficient evidence that the solu- 
tion for the circulation squeeze lay in 
the opposite direction.” 
¢ Painful Reaction—Thus it was the 
reader who had to pay. Public reaction 
was swift and severe. Circulation plum- 
meted—although the papers insist the 
declines weren’t so large as their plan- 
ning had anticipated. Still, they were 
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big enough. The W-T & Sun lost 
19% of its circulation, falling from an 
average daily sale of 577,891 for the 
six-month period ended Mar. 31 to 
468,133 in the April-June quarter. The 
Journal dropped 16.3%, from 698,581 
to 585,121, and the Post 18.2%, from 
428,817 to 350,837. 

The morning papers (with the News 
and the Mirror alone raising their 
price, from +¢ to a nickel) failed to 
turn this to advantage, even though 
they made a pitch for disgruntled eve- 
ning readers. In fact, the New York 
Times actually dropped in its five-day 
average during the second quarter. Ap- 
parently, many New York readers just 
stopped buying more than one paper 
—and some of them took their price 
resistance out on the morning rather 
than the higher-priced evening papers. 

In July, the W-T & Sun, in another 
maneuver to stay in the race, slashed 
its advertising rates—from 65¢ a line to 
50¢ as the minimum retail rate. The 


effect of this showed up immediately. 
In August, the Post had a 14.6% drop 
in linage, compared with a 2.1% gain 
for the World-Telegram (most of it 
from Gimbels department store). 


li. Test Still Ahead 


What the eventual outcome will be 
is by no means clear. You can’t draw 
long-term conclusions from short-term 
figures. The business offices of the 
papers themselves say that the price 
hike and, in the case of the World- 
Telegram, -the rate reduction have 
worked out economically. They are in 
better financial shape, reportedly are in 
the black. 

Eventually, they hope to regain the 
lost readership. But all admit it will 
be a long, hard pull. In effect, they 
are starting off with a new circulation 
base and will have to build on that. 

More important, though, is the ques- 
tion no one in the business even likes 
to ask: Can New York support seven 
daily newspapers? 
¢ Competitive Angles—The answer to 
that one will have to come from the 
No. 2 papers in the market. In the 
morning field, it is the Times vs. the 
Trib, and the News vs. the Mirror. 
In the afternoon, the Journal-American 
and the Telegram battle for the home- 
ward-bound commuters and subway 
riders. The Post, though undoubtedly 
impinging to some extent on its bigger 
afternoon brothers, has taken dead-aim 
on the large Jewish population in New 
York with notable success—it’s the only 
afternoon paper to show a circulation 
gain since 1950. 

In this competitive split-up, the 


Times stands unassailable. Stiff, correct, 
and thorough (to some people, boring), 
it commands the admiration of every 
publisher in town for its smart merch- 
andising and promotion. It dominates 
the lucrative classified advertising 
business. Its milline rate (the cost per 
line of delivering a million readers to 
the retailer) ranks well down the list. 
Its prestige, despite a daily circulation 
that falls behind the News, Journal, 
and Mirror, makes it by far the prime 
medium for national advertisers, where 
dailies make their money. 

The Trib’s problem now as always 
is to compete against this—but lately 
the Times has been showing even more 
drive with a 700,000 circualtion within 
shooting distance. 

The News, owned by the Chicago 
I'ribune, has had a stranglehold for 
vears on the great morning mass au- 
dience. Even though its circulation, 
about 2-million, has been dropping in 
the past few years, it still has almost 
40% of total daily sales in New York. 

The Mirror, which many people con- 
sider a carbon copy of the News, has 
also had its circulation troubles. From 
over 1-million in 1950, it has dropped 
to about 866,000. Under Publisher 
Charles B. McCabe it has now set about 
to achieve a distinction of its own. 

This year, coinciding with its penny 
price hike, it has increased editorial 
space, changed its typographical format 
to set it apart from the News. As 
never in the early, racy days of its 
tabloid existence, it is attempting to 
build an image of community leader- 
ship, appealing to families. 
¢ A Better Package—For their part, the 
afternoon papers, too, apparently have 
come to the conclusion that lucky-buck 
contests and puzzles aren’t enough to 
win and hold what they admit is a far 
more sophisticated audience than ever. 

Said one of the publishers: “More cir- 
culation has been lost by failure of 
newspapers to keep up with reader in- 
terests and tastes than by any price 
boost. We've learned we must give 
readers a better package.” 

This refreshing answer to New York’s 
newspaper problem shows up across the 
board, now that they have cut losses 
by the newsstands’ price hikes. Every 
one of the afternoon papers is expand- 
ing its coverage—more straight news, 
more news about TV and radio, more 
women’s features, more sports. 
¢ Special Audience—The Telegram 
and the Journal, for example, are ox- 
panding their financial reporting. The 
Journal, in a direct challenge to the 
I'clegram, this month started running 
the full New York stock list, put col- 
umnist Sam Shulsky to work writing 
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an investor’s column for the unsophisti- 
cated reader. 

“There are 1.8-million stockholders 
of record in our trading area,” says 
Publisher Seymour Berkson. “That's 
not counting the investment clubs and 
the like. We think the interest in fi 
nancial news will continue to grow, and 
we intend to put it to work.” 

Ihere are not only readers, but ad- 
vertisers, to reach in this financial mar- 
ket. Financial linage this year is the 
one category showing a gain over 1956. 

Obviously as a countermove to the 
Journal, the Telegram this week began 
serializing $64,000-quiz winner Alice 
Bell Morgan's book, Investors’ Road 
Map 


ill. Battle for Suburbia 


Whether the New York papers have 
found a formula for success in this vear 
of major decisions is anybody's guess. 
None will admit the market won’t sup 
port the present competition—but pri- 
vately publishers shake their heads when 
you pin them down. 

And their woes go beyond the direct 
competition among themselves as met- 
ropolitan newspapers. Like other big 
city publishers, they have watched 

¢ The flight to the suburbs—where 
it becomes increasingly difficult for met- 
ropolitan papers to reach readers. 

¢ The growth of suburban dailies— 
in the New York area, Long Island’s 
Newsday alone has gathered in some 
300,000 readers who might otherwise 
have bought New York papers. 

expansion of downtown stores 
into great shopping centers in the sub- 
urbs, where they become choice adver- 
tisers in the healthy local newspapers. 
¢ Napping—New York publishers are 
aware of what’s happened and admit 
they should have developed an earlier 
response to the suburban growth. 

“They caught us napping,” said one 

Now they are pushing hard to re- 
cover lost ground by expanding sec 
tional editions. This year the News, 
for instance, launched a section for 
Passaic and Bergen Counties in north- 
ern New Jersey. The Journal-American 
has a pilot program in operation to in- 
crease its Nassau-Suffolk County cover- 
age on Long Island. In Brooklyn, the 
World-Telegram is taking over a plant 
to print its Brooklyn edition. 
¢ Confidence—The publishers, how- 
ever, generally agree with the Journal- 
American’s Berkson, former general 

of the International News 

who got full authority two 
vears ago to do whatever he deemed 
necessary to keep the Hearst paper in 
the running. According to Berkson: 

“There is adequate income for all 
seven papers. The challenge is up to 
us to make ourselves interesting and 
compelling.” 


manager 
Service 
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Sulphur Heads Into Price War 


Big price slash by U.S. producers, to counter inroads 


of Mexican product in foreign and domestic markets, is likely 


to set off long and bitter battle. 


The first sally in what could well be 
a long and bitter price war erupted last 
week when U.S. sulphur producers, 
shaken by the challenge of Mexican 
sulphur in world and domestic markets, 
whacked $3 a ton off the price of bright 
-or top grade—sulphur. 

The new price is $23.50 a ton, 
t.o.b. mine; the port price, quoted to 
foreign buyers, is about $1.50 a ton 
higher. Dark sulphur—second grade 
batches—was reduced $2.50 a ton to 
$23, f.o.b. mine. These prices now 
roughly parallel Mexican sulphur— 
darker and less preferred—which has 
been selling lately for $22.40 a ton 
(not including freight charges). 
¢ Full-Grown—The big price cut, fol- 
lowing ‘minor price swipes in the past 
year and a half on sulphur ticketed for 
export, is a sure sign that Mexican 
sulphur is now a full-grown competitor 
(BW—Apr.7°56,p170), and that U.S. 
producers are feeling its bite. 

Before 1955, Mexican sulphur was a 
puny infant; 1954 production was only 
86,000 tons. U.S. producers steered 
clear of it, speaking of high costs, 
jungle problems. Since then it has come 
along fast. (The one _ exception: 
Mexican Sulphur Co., first in the field, 
produced about 100,000 tons, ran into 
financial difficulties, is ready to fold.) 

At present, Mexican production is 
galloping along at an annual rate of 
about 1.1-million tons—a boost of about 
300,000 tons over last year, 1-million 
tons over 1954. Compared to U.S. 1956 
output of 6.9-million tons, that’s not 
big—but the output comparison doesn’t 
tell the whole story. 
¢ Threat at Home—Mexican sulphur 
is making huge gains in the export field. 
According to Seymour Schwartz, head 
of S. Schwartz & Associates, sulphur 
specialists, Mexican exports last year 
totaled 390,000 tons, are running this 
vear at a rate of 678,000 tons—and with 
a last-minute spurt could easily top 
$00,000 tons. 

What hits home is this: The bulk of 
these export sales—about 67%-—are to 
U.S. chemical companies, for use in 
turning out sulphuric acid. For the first 
four months of 1957 sulphur imports 
from Mexico swelled to 151,000 tons, 
a fat 91,000 tons over the 1956 period. 
To U.S. sulphur producers, this signi- 
fies not only (1) shrinking export sales, 
but (2) an ominous threat to domestic 
sales. 
¢ Vulnerable—This surge of “discount” 


imports hits domestic producers at a 
particularly vulnerable time. Today's 
sulphur market is woefully weak. Sales 
are steadily declining, consumption lags 
behind 1956’s 5.9-million-ton level, in- 
ventories have climbed to above-normal 
peaks. 

The pressures have been extra hard 
on the industry’s leader, Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Co.—which itself has set up an 
affiliate to get out Mexican sulphur. 
Though it produced some 3.5-million 
tons in the U.S. in 1956—more than 
half of U.S. output—it found the going 
rough. It was forced to add 600,000 
tons to its stockpile in 1956—the first 
inventory boost since World War II. 
Sales tumbled to $84.6-million from 
1955’s $93.6-million. 

This year, Texas Gulf’s sales are still 

headed down; first-half reports show 
sales at $37-million, against $44.6-mil- 
lion in first-half 1956. Net income has 
taken a header, too. So it’s not surpris- 
ing that Texas Gulf led off the price 
reductions last week. 
e Reactions—Most sulphur men are 
happy over the price slash—they feel the 
lower price structure will make it harder 
for Mexican sulphur to gain in the 
domestic and overseas markets. 

Not all domestic producers, however, 
greeted the reductions with cheers. 
Charles Ferry, vice-president of Jefferson 
Lake Sulphur Co., third largest U.S. 
producer (Freeport Sulphur Co. is No. 
2), reasons that the cut will mean less 
money for producers in the long run. 
“Texas Gulf may get a few more sales 
on the first go-around,” he says, “but 
the price cut won't cause increased 
consumption. Either a person uses sul- 
phur or he doesn’t.” 

Other sulphur men debate the point. 
“It’s an old bromide that sulphur, like 
salt, is an inelastic commodity whose 
use depends more on preference than 
price,” says one sulphur company 
official. “Alternatives, such as _pyrites, 
often replace sulphur when its price 
runs too high.” 

Meantime, Harry C. Webb, pres- 
ident of Mexico’s biggest —— pro- 
ducer, Pan American Sulphur Co., 
warns that a counter-flurry of price man- 
euvers is on the way. Says Webb: “No 
doubt we will adjust our marketing pro- 
gram to conform with pricing policies 
and schedules of other leading produc- 
ers.” Boiled down, this means a head-on 
collision between U.S. and Mexican 
sulphur interests. 
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«ee FACTORY EQUIPPED 


with ALLEN-BRADLEY Motoi. (bitiol 


Have you ever noticed how often you see the famil- 
iar A-B trademark of quality on motor starters or special 
motor control panels for production machinery of all types? 
This outstanding preference for Allen-Bradley control is the 
result of its proved reliability. 

Simplicity . . . that’s the real key to the reliability of Allen- 
Bradley solenoid starters and relays. They have only one 
moving part... all trouble causing bearings, pivots, and 
pins are eliminated. This assures millions of trouble free 
operations. And the double break, silver alloy contacts— 
used in all Allen-Bradley controls—are always in perfect 
operating condition. Contact maintenance is unnecessary .. . 
even the customary inspection can be limited to once or 
twice a year ... where the service is particularly tough. 

Insist on Allen-Bradley motor control when buying motor 
driven plant equipment. There is no better assurance of 
trouble free operation. 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 


MOTOR CONTROL 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
In Canada—Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt. Ont. 


This special control panel was furnished by 
Allen-Bradley to control the precision belt 
grinder built by Farnham Mfg. Div. of Wies- 
ner-Rapp Co. All components are standard 
Allen-Bradley control units listed in the new 
A-B Handy Catalog. Send for your copy, today, 





For Steel: Second-Best Year 


@ The industry pretty much agrees that 1957 won't 
surpass record-breaking 1955, but will top 1956. 


@ Sales of 1958 cars will be important in determining 
whether 1958 will be a good year for steel or just so-so. 


@ Although it took longer than expected, reduction 
of steel users’ inventories has just about been accomplished, 
steelmen believe, and this is a good sign for 1958. 


In steel circles, this week, the pessi- 
mists were talking louder and the op- 
timists more softly. 

That was a little startling, in view 
of the fact that this was the week that 
made one thing plain: In 1957, steel 
can't miss racking up its second-best 
year 

But this week’s comments by steel- 
makers also made another thing plain: 
In 1957, steel won’t set any new rec- 
ords. Technically, of course, it still 
could All it would take would be 
business no better than that in the 
second quarter, when the operating rate 
was Sagging noticeably. But that’s 
not going to happen. 


|. Ready and Available 


Around the steel market, the kev 
word is “availability.” Steel buvers 
know that, on all but a couple of prod 
ucts, they can get as much as they want 
of anything just about whenever they 
want it. So they're ordering on that 
basis 
¢ The Reasons—The ready availability 
of steel other than heavy plates, wide- 
flange structurals, and seamless oil 
country tubular goods for immediate 
delivery is the result of these four fac- 
tors 

¢ Steel has almost two more years 
of a no-strike contract. 

¢ Steel added $5-million tons of 
capacity last year, will add at least that 
much more this year. 

¢ Tight credit makes cash more 
valuable than steel. 

¢ The softening of business gen- 
erally has made inventory reduction 
less effective than it otherwise would 
have been thus far. 

Thus, customers are letting steel 
carry the inventory. Thus far, that 
has restrained the fall pickup—of which 
so many steel companies expected so 
much 

Some months ago, steelmen figured 
a fourth quarter operating rate upwards 
of 85%. Today, they’re much more 
likely to figure it up to 85%. In that 
rather narrow range lies the difference 
between a record steel year—surpassing 
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1955’s 117-million ingot tons—and a 
new second-best year, surpassing 1956's 
115.2-million ingot tons. 


ll. What About 1958? 


Even the bears aren’t growling much 
about the fourth quarter. They know 
that Detroit has a whole flock of new 
automobile models. They know these 
can be sold only by having every car 
dealer stocked. That alone automati- 
cally generates enough business to keep 
the fourth quarter sailing along at 
slightly better than its present pace. 

But Detroit’s insistence on buying 
for production, rather than for inven- 
tory, takes the icing off the fourth- 
quarter cake. Hence, pessimists want 
to know: Where does that leave the 
first and second quarters of 1958? 

Steel’s only current answer to that 
is obvious: That depends on the car- 
buying public, which hasn’t yet seen 
very much of the new models. 
¢ Pessimistic View—There'll be busi- 
ness enough for an adequate steel oper- 
ating rate next year even if the 1958 
cars meet only an ordinary acceptance 

But an ordinary auto year wouldn't 
vield a very impressive operating rate. 
What you would get would look worse 
than it actually would be—simply be- 
cause steel’s 1957 capacity additions 
will give the industry at least 138.5- 
million tons in place next Jan. 1. Thus, 
the same number of ingot tons that 
probably will vield an 86.5% operating 
rate this year would yield nothing more 
than an 80.2% operating rate at 1958's 
higher capacity. 

That wouldn’t hurt steel earnings as 
much as you might think. But it might 
affect business confidence. 
¢ Brighter Side—The converse to this 
line of thinking hinges on this question: 
How will the auto makers view the pros- 
pects of a strike when their labor con- 
tract runs out next spring? 

If they figure a strike is likely and 
build cars rapidly against that threat, 
they'll be buying considerable steel in 
the first half. Even a modest pickup in 
homebuilding on top of that kind of 
auto business could make steel’s first- 


half operating rate a brisk one. Or even 
without a strike threat, a good auto year 
in 1958 could do the same thing. 


lll. Inventory Situation 


Steelmen who can take the long view 
can see one genuine benefit from the 
shake-out they've been going through 
for about six months. It’s this: Inven- 
tories are being reduced. 

That probably has a fairly sardonic 

ring around steel sales offices, these days, 
because it has been so much of a by- 
word for so long. Actually, there plainly 
seems to be more left to be accom- 
plished than almost anyone would have 
predicted six months ago. 
e The Problem—What hurts, of course, 
is the fact that a perfectly acceptable in- 
ventory at one rate of production be- 
comes too much or too little inventory 
at a different rate. That fact has a 
pronounced effect on a raw material 
supplier such as steel 

For when business surges ahead, last 
week’s acceptable steel inventory be- 
comes next week’s operating disaster. 
So everyone orders doubly hard. 

The converse of that—a double hold- 
down on steel buying, to accommodate 
lower production and to reduce inyen- 
torv—is what steel is still living through. 
When it has been accomplished, steel’s 
market outlook can only be _ better. 
Steelmen figure that most of it has been 
accomplished. But many of them 
thought so three months ago. 

Evidence that the reduction of inven- 
tories is being accomplished came re- 
cently in U.S. Steel's assertion that 
1957 steel consumption will set a new 
record even though steel shipments will 
not. The company figures consumption 
will be at least 4% ahead of 1956, or 
83.9-million product tons. 
e¢ In Case of a Slump—In the last 
analysis, of course, what happens to steel 
in 1958 will govern and be governed by 
what happens to business. If the slump 
about which so many people seem to 
be so edgy actually takes place, steel 
can’t avoid feeling it. 

Even so, steel will be in a better posi- 
tion for a slump than it was at the 
start of 1957. It would have additional 
idle capacity; but it would have better 
costs on the capacity it would be oper- 
ating. 

And, while a slump would automati- 
cally renew the inventory problem with 
which steel has grappled all year, it still 
would be considerably less of a problem 
than steel would have faced had there 
been a slump this year. And the fact 
that steel users’ inventories are being 
cut significantly in 1957 itself works 
against the possibility of a slump. 
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Streaking through the air faster than speed . stand the tremendous heat developed by en- ~ 


of sound, the B-58 Hustler depends upon 
nickel-containing stainless steel to with- 


gine exhausts. B-58 is built by Convair, a 
division of General Dynamics Corporation. 


How a nickel-containing stainless steel 
keeps Hustler from being “skinned alive” 


At the speed the Hustler flies, heat from air friction is 
a problem. 


Where this heat is amplified by heat from the power- 
ful jet engines, the plane’s skin could overheat danger- 


ously ... lose strength. 


Convair engineers overcome this by cladding portions 
of the Hustler exposed to the exhaust blast with “honey- 
comb sandwich” panels made of a special nickel-contain- 
ing stainless steel. Thin ribbons of stainless steel are 
formed into a honeycomb shape which is then sand- 
wiched between two thin sheets of stainless steel. 


They use 17-7PH stainless steel, produced by 
Armco Steel Corporation, because it has five times 
the yield strength of low carbon steel, and it re- 
tains much of its strength even at 900°F. 


17-7PH stainless steel honeycombs provide the high 
strength, stiffness, and low weight needed by the Hustler 
as it outspeeds sound, 50,000 feet above the earth. 
Does some metal problem face your staff? 

Is it a problem that involves heat, cold, corrosion, wear, 
stresses, fatigue? Or is there some other obstacle? 
There’s better than a fair chance we can help your 
engineers get off the ground. Or at least work with them 
to trim the problem down to manageable size. Suggest 
that they send for a copy of “Stainless Steel in Product 
Design” and an Inco analysis sheet that will help them 
define the problem. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street jiked, New York 5, N. Y. 


INCO NICKEL 


NICKEL ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 





In Business 


Oglebay, Norton Proposes to Merge 


With Nine Associated Companies 


Oglebay, Norton Co., 100-year-old management and 
sales company in ore, coal, and shipping, plans to merge 
with nine associated outfits. If the various boards 
approve the move, at meetings Oct. 17, the new single 
company will be set up Oct. 31, under the name of 
Oglebay Norton Co. 

The other companies in the deal are: Montreal Mining 
Co., Columbia Transportation Co., Ferro Engineering 
Co., Pringle Barge Line Co., Saginaw Dock & Terminal 
Co., Richmond Sewell Coal Co., Fairport Machine 
Shops, Inc., North Shore Land Co., and Standard Box 
Co. 

Hitherto, Oglebay Norton has followed the common 
ore business practice of keeping managing—its function— 
and direct ownership separate. The idea of the merger 
is that the combined resources of the 10 companies 
would make possible operations too big for any one of 
them to digest separately. The new Oglebay Norton 
would have assets of $53-million, and an expected net of 
around $3.7-million. Stockholders of the old companies 
will be offered shares of the new one. 


Rows Over Vaccine, Antibiotics Flare 


As Asian Flu Epidemic Nears 


Increasing reports of absenteeism in schools and some 
industries indicate that the U.S. is really in for the 
oft-predicted epidemic of Asian flu this winter. And 
although vaccine producers are aiming at 85-million 
ce.—1 ce. is a full adult dose—by Jan. 1, doctors may 
not be able to supply any large number of patients 
secking the shots before late November. 

Meanwhile, two controversies threaten to obscure 
the issue of whether the vaccine is really effective: 

¢ The Public Health Service has asked that vaccine 
producers ration their distribution to fit local systems 
giving priorities on the present limited supply, to doctors, 
nurses, workets in essential services, and “high medical 
risks.” Some doctors are already grumbling that they 
can't get enough vaccine for priority users—at a time 
when some businesses are said to be offering mass 
vaccinations to employees. 

¢ Both the PHS and the American Medical Assn. 
have warned doctors not to use antibiotics unless their 
Asian flu patients develop complications. They claim 
that: 

¢ Antibiotics are ineffective against the flu virus. 

¢ They endanger some patients, weakened by flu and 
sensitive to the drugs. 

¢ Worst of all, disease resistant organisms may be 
developed in the patient, so that antibiotics would later 
be ineffective against possible dangerous secondary in- 
fections. 
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To all three arguments, the produccrs of antibiotics 
say a firm “pooh!” They found strong support in a 
medical report from Manila, to be delivered at the 
annual conclave of antibiotics experts in Washington 
next week. The report, by Dr. Angel Florentin, said 
that two broad-spectrum antibiotics had been used ex- 
tensively during the outbreak of Asian flu in the Philip- 
pines last spring. Patients who got them, he aid, 
generally did better than those treated with aspirin alone. 


Transamerica Offers Spinoff Plan 


To Divorce Its Banking Activities 


Transamerica Corp. last week give up its 10-year 
fight against government moves to force the divorce of 
its banking and non-banking arms. The San Francisco- 
based holding company proposed a spinoff to comply 
with the divorce order issued by the Federal Reserve 
Board last month (BW —Aug.31'57,p36). 

Transamerica proposes to transfer ownership of 25 
banks in the Far West to a new bank holding company, 
Firstamerica Corp. Transamerica stockholders would 
receive stock in the new company on a share-for-share 
basis. 

The plan needs the O.K. of the Fed, plus favorable 
tax rulings bv the Internal Revenue Service, before it 
can be submitted to Transamerica stockholders, at their 
annual meeting next April 24. Target time for making 
the plan effective is next July 15. 

If the plan goes through, Transamerica will be out 
of banking for the first time since it was founded in 
1928 by the late A. P. Giannini. Transamerica would 
retain some minority holdings in banks, plus its real 
estate, industrial, and insurance subsidiaries, which 
include Occidental Life Insurance Co., 12th largest in 
its field. When the spinoff plan was announced, Trans- 
america shares rose three points on the Big Board, and 
have held firm around $36 since then, despite a general 
decline. 


FCC to Hear Pay-TV Applications, 
But Gives Congress Time to Act 


The Federal Communications Commission, which has 
been studying broadcast pay-TV for several years, last 
week decided to accept applications from T’V stations to 
conduct subscription operations “on a limited basis, for 
a period of three years. . . .” 

FCC said action would not be taken till next Mar. 1, 
well after Congress reconvenes. And Rep. Oren Harms 
(D-Ark.), an avowed foe of pay-TV, promptly said his 
Commerce Committee would hold hearings earlier in 
the year. 

Meanwhile, the Bartlesville (Okla.) experiment in 
closed-circuit toll-TV (BW —Sep.7'57,p43), made a 
progress report. Video Independent Theaters, Inc., 
revealed that 472 homes are viewing its first-run movies, 
with 271 more homes waiting to be hooked up. VIT 
says its breakeven point is between 1,500 and 2,000 
homes. 
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Industry’s expanding need for 
working capital results directly 
from remarkable growth in this 
nation’s economic activity. For 
example, the prime index of eco- 
nomic activity—Gross National 
Product—has increased 26% in 
the past five years. 


Commercial banks are a basic 


bee 
Ns 


source of working funds. Evi- 
dence that the nation’s banks 
make every effort to meet in- 
dustry’s credit needs is the fact 
that commercial bank loans have 
increased from $58 billion to $90 


billion in the past five years. This 
is a rise of 55%—twice Gross 
National Product’s rate of growth 
—in funds fromthe nation’s many 
foresighted banking organiza- 
tions like The Bank of New York. 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York’s First Bank + Founded 1784 


Main Office: 48 WALL ST. * Uptown Offices: 530 FIFTH AVE. * MADISON AVE. AT 63rd * MADISON AVE. AT 73rd 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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How many ways 
to learn how to walk? 


SCENE IN A LIBERTY REHABILITATION 
CENTER FOR INJURED WORKERS 


| | ape OF THE MEN in this picture is using 
special equipment designed for the physical 
therapy of leg and foot injuries. At a Liberty Rehabili- 
tation Center there are 12 different devices and count- 
less exercises used to train injured workers to walk 
again. But this is only one part of Liberty’s rehabili- 
tation program. 


There is physical therapy for all sorts of injuries, 
occupational therapy, recreational therapy, custom- 
designing of artificial limbs and personal counseling. 
All this help is supervised by experts and is planned 

by a medical staff. 


Of the several thousand injured workers 
treated in Liberty Rehabilitation Centers, 
85% have been improved — and, of those, 
82% have returned to work. 


It is understandable why a patient’s phy- 
sician writes: ““The patient and I are pro- 
foundly indebted to the Center for the re- 
markable job it has done.”’ And it is clear 
why Liberty rehabilitation helps reduce com- 
pensation costs. 


MEDICAL ADVISORS HELP YOU CUT COM- LIBERTY'S “EXPENSE RATIO” on Workmen’s MARGRSY MUTCR. HEURANUS Coray 
PENSATION LOSSES. In 64 Metropolitan Compensation is lowest of any general LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Areas Liberty Mutual retains leading casualty company operating nationwide. Home Office: Boston 

qualified specialists as Medical Advisors Liberty has returned $422,111,000 in divi- . 7 : : 

to check the diagnosis of serious cases and —_dends to policyholders. For 20 years— the —_Insurance for: Workmen's Compensation, Group Accident 
assist treating physicians. nation’s largest writer of Compensation. and Health, Automobiles, Liability, Fire, Marine, Crime 
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The Little Rock crisis will have long-term political repercussions. 


Washington politicians, and this includes the whole top level of govern- 
ment, talk of little else this week. When it comes to placing blame, there’s 
considerable disagreement. But on the question of which party and what 
personalities will be helped or hurt, there’s much unanimity. 


The GOP is given the political edge. Here’s how the figuring goes: 


The Republican position with Negro voters is strengthened in the North 
and East. In such big cities as New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Cleveland, and Chicago, Eisenhower twice cut into the Democratic hold on 
the Negro vote. But there had been fear that his wobbling on the civil rights 
bill—his willingness to limit it to voting rights—would hurt the GOP in 
next year’s Congressional election and in the 1960 Presidential race. 


The use of troops to force school integration will offset this. It has put 
the South on notice that, as it loses its battle in the courts, it will have to 
knuckle under, regardless of its feelings. 


The next Negro push in the South will be for the vote. 


The Justice Dept. will be aggressive in enforcing voting rights. With 
this assurance, the NAACP will start a big drive next year to get Negroes 
registered and persuade them to vote. As this program progresses, it will 
bring major changes in Southern politics. There’s no certainty, of course, 
that the GOP can bring the new Negro voters into its camp. But there will 
be an all-out effort to do this in the hope that political control of county and 
city governments can be upset. 


Vice-Pres. Nixon stands to benefit. He has been a wheel in his party 
on the civil rights issue. While he stayed out of the headlines on the Little 
Rock crisis, he was maneuvering in the background for a tough White House 
stand. He will be strong with Southern Negro delegates to the 1960 Repub- 
lican convention. 


The Democrats are on a spot. The race issue has divided the party for 
years, and now it will be extremely difficult to avoid a wide-open split. 
The trouble will show up in Congress next year, and in the Presidential con- 
ventions two years later. 


Both conventions will push for a strong civil rights stand in 1960. It’s 
sure now that the GOP will go all-out on this issue. And the Northern wing 
of the Democratic Party will fight to outdo the Republicans. The South will 
object, but it won't be able to control the convention. 


A third-party move is talked on all sides—the South naming its own 
candidate for President, as it did in 1948. The threat to pull out is about the 
only big influence the South has. It’s true that the 1948 maneuver failed 
to wreck Truman, as was intended. That’s because Truman made an unex- 
pected sweep in states outside the South. The result could well be different 
in 1960. It could give the GOP a walk to the White House. 


Lyndon Johnson of Texas is badly hurt. With no “natural” candidate 
to head his party’s ticket in 1960, Johnson’s backers had felt they had a fair 
chance of getting him the Democratic nomination. But the way things 
are working out, most observers feel that a Southerner has no chance at all. 


You will hear charges that the Little Rock trouble was a Republican plot. 
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Here’s what’s behind that: The federal courts did push the integration 
issue—did move swiftly after Gov. Faubus used his National Guard to 
prevent what he saw as a possible riot. When he complied with the court 
order to withdraw troops from the school, the Justice Dept. made no effort 
to delay the entry of Negro students, even though its own FBI agents had 
reported a bad situation. There’s considerable opinion that a cooling-off 
period of a week or so would have avoided the riots. 


Democrats blame Atty. Gen. Brownell. It was Brownell who drafted the 
tough civil rights bill passed by the House, only to have Eisenhower agree 
to a compromise. There's little doubt that if the White House had stuck 
by the Brownell bill in the Senate, the Democrats would have suffered a 
bitter political split. As it was, Sen. Johnson was able to get by with a com- 
promise that held his party intact. Now, the charge is made that Brownell 
used the Little Rock situation to force a future party split. 


Democrats probably will retain control of Congress next year. 


It’s normal for the party out of the White House to run strong in off- 
year elections. While the Democrats figure they may lose a few seats in 
the North and East as a result of the integration situation, they count on 
picking up most of the Republican seats in the South and a few in the 
West. Agriculture Secy. Benson, who seems determined to stay at his post, 
is becoming more and more unpopular with farmers. 


The next White House race, in 1960, will be the real test of how well 
Eisenhower has played the integration issue, from the political standpoint. 


Republicans worry about two economic issues next year—think they 
might help the Democrats hold their control in Congress. 


One is prices. Living costs are still heading upward. You noted the 
rise in August—a new all-time record. The index went to 121, blasting 
Administration hopes for a leveling-out. ‘ 


Here’s the living cost record that the Democrats will be shooting at. 
The rise got under way 18 months ago, when the index stood at 114.6. Since 
then it has gone up 5.5%. That’s not galloping inflation. But it still is a 
sizable bite out of the value of the dollar. The August rise was due largely 
to higher food and housing costs. These are areas that the Administration 
has been trying to stimulate—supporting farm prices and helping home 
buyers. But they are also areas where the housewife—a big voter—keeps 
close tab. 


Democrats also will attack on the budget front. 


Eisenhower’s revised estimates will be out within the week. These 
will be the new figures on what the Administration expects to spend in 
the year from July, 1957, to June, 1958, and what it hopes its tax revenues 
will be. As the final totals were being put together, there was consider- 
able disappointment in the Budget Bureau and the Treasury. 


Spending will be high—close to the $71.8-billion Eisenhower forecast 
in his January budget. This means that the economy drive in Congress 
failed to cut government outlays in any substantial way and that the cur- 
rent Pentagon slices are not really getting the budget down but merely 
holding it to the earlier calculations. The door won’t be shut against a 
tax cut next year. But the uncertainty about it will remain. 
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PORT HURON: 





Port Huron is a friendly. lively town. It 
has many assets worth evaluating when a 
plant site is to be chosen—a fully fune- 
tioning industrial subdivision, for one, 
administered by a non-profit corporation, 
This corporation also has funds with 
which to build for you on a liberal lease- 
purchase basis. 


All utilities are in the subdivision. None 
are overburdened. Take water for indus- 
trial processing, for example. The spar- 
kling blue waters of the three largest Great 
Lakes flow by Port Huron’s capacious 
pumping station. And, since this produc- 


tive industrial area lies on the very door- 


Another city in Southeastern Michigan 
has planned for industry 


step of the Great Lakes, living in Port 
Huron is enjoy able, too. 


But the city’s finest asset is its civic- 
minded, energetic people. Working to- 
gether unselfishly, they have earned for 
their town Look Magazine’s “All-American 
City” citation. These are the same men 
and women who are also competent and 


confident industrial workers. 


We know Port Huron’s industrial poten- 
tial. And we'll report on it to you, can- 
didly and in confidence. Write to Detroit 
Edison. Plant Location Service. Area De- 


velopment Division, Detroit 26, Michigan. 


DETRO Ty EDISON Serves Southeastern Michigan 
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Only the St. Clair River separates Port 
Huron from booming Ontario, Canada 


handiest spot res 
on the 
map 





What happened here can give a new slant to 


Ram descends to shear four Next, spindle receives hopper- 
slots, then holds down under fed sleeve under transfer me- 
full pressure as side cylinder chanism. Sleeve is pressed over 
advances broach for .050 slot. spindle end by a cylinder acti- 
Chips are trimmed oat next vated by descending ram. 
ram station. 


DENISON Hydraulic Multipress 
triples production 
of DORMEYER Mixer Parts 





your profit pattern 


In final operation, spindle is 
clamped and center hole 
reamed through by drill head. 
Flange-mounted cylinder then 


ejects spindle from fixture. 


8-ton Denison hy- 
draulic Multipress, 
equipped with 12- 
station index table 


(a standard Denison 
accessory) and spe- 
cial tooling, handles 
every machining 


eperation in one 


continuous automatic 


cycle. 


Wy ens TO STEP UP PRODUCTION, cut down costs, 
yet keep your investment in new machinery low? 


Benefit, then, from the experience of Haber 
Corporation, manufacturer of Dormeyer home 
appliances. 

This company uses an 8-ton hydraulic Multipress 
for machining operations on food mixer beater 
spindles...has tripled output (from 420 to 1020 per 
hour), increased quality (as well as cutting scrap 
losses) and reduced costs by combining several oper- 
ations on one press. 

The Multipress was originally scheduled to amor- 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES *© PUMPS *+ MOTORS 


Denison, Denison Hydr@)Lics 


a Multipress are registered trademarks of De on k 


tize itself within a year. This advance estimate proved 
much too conservative. 

Another important benefit: skilled operators are 
unnecessary, training time is cut to a minimum. 
The operator merely feeds the parts and Multipress 
does the rest. 

Whether it’s for automation or small-lot produc- 
tion, Multipress is helping to boost output and lower 
costs for thousands of manufacturers. A Denison field 
representative will gladly show you how. Contact him 
by writing Denison Engineering Division, American 
Brake Shoe Co., 1238 Dublin Road,Columbus 16, Ohio. 


DENISON 
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What some people will do to get an IBM Electric! 


IBM produces better People go all out for the IBM because . . . 





The IBM produces the world’s handsomest 
typing in less time, typing .. . always beautifully uniform 


no matter what touch a typist uses! 





with less effort, 





The IBM saves time and energy. It’s the 


at a lower cost! simplest electric in design and operation— 
the most dependable in performance! 





ELECTRIC PREFERRED OVER ALL OTHER 
ae TYPEWRITERS ELECTRICS COMBINED / 


ove . 7 aaenee 


~@® Available in 8 handsome colors ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS e¢ DATA PROCESSING » TIME EQUIPMENT e¢ MILITARY PRODUCTS 
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In Marketing 


New Owners Reshape Playbill 
Into Broader Advertising Medium 


New York theatergoers next week will have a new 
magazine to peruse during intermission or—the pub- 
lishers hope—to take home for further reading. “Play- 
bill” will combine the usual program credits and notes 
for the performance, with general articles and regular 
columns on the theater, music, books, and food. Like 
a program, Playbill will be handed free to the audience. 
Advertising will pay the bill. 

The new oe is a vastly altered version of the 
present Playbill, a 77-year-old theater veteran. Last year, 
a group headed * Roger L. Stevens, New York realtor 
and theatrical producer, bought Playbill to reshape it 
into a new theatrical publication and advertising medium. 
The active management consists of Pres. William 
Becker, an associate of Stevens, and Publisher Gilman 
Kraft, owner-founder of Readers Subscription book 
club. 

Becker got the idea of refurbishing Playbill a few 
years ago. He felt that the New York theater audience 
represented a choice potential market for advertisers. 
It is well-heeled, with over 50% of theatergoers in the 
$10,000-plus income bracket. 

In line with its new status as a magazine, the new 
owners are selling Playbill’s total circulation, rather than 
on a per theater basis as in the past. They estimate 
circulation in excess of 10-million copies per year. 


FTC Rules That Premium Beer Price Cut 


Is Unfair to Local Competition 


The vexing problem of when you may legally cut prices 
looked more tangled last week when Federal Trade Com- 
mission ruled against Anheuser-Busch, Inc., big St. Louis 
brewer. 

In a case that bristled with implications for other 
industries as well, FTC held that Anheuser illegally 
injured competition when, in 1954, it cut the price of 
Budweiser, its premium beer, in St. Louis—and not in 
other markets—to match the price of competing regional 
beers (BW—Nov.10°56,p44). 

Such a ruling could apply not just to premium prod- 
ucts but to any branded product. It recalls a case now 
pending before FTC ‘involving Pure Oil Co.’s price cuts 
on branded gasoline to meet competition from unbranded 
gasoline. Thus when Anheuser appeals to the Federal 
Court—as it will—some broad and novel pricing ques- 
tions will get an overhauling. 

Anheuser’s main argument was that in erasing the 
premium differential it acted in good faith to meet 
competition. It held that the cuts had not substanti- 
ally injured its competitors—some of them had been 
getting smaller shares of the St. Louis market anyway. 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT MARKETING ON: 


@ P. 64 Petri goes to sea for mass distribution 
of domestic wines. 

@ P.73 Life magazine’s sweeping study of con- 
sumer spending. 


Moreover, Anheuser was losing to some of the same St. 
Louis competitors in other markets, notably Texas. It 
had chosen the home market to recoup those losses. 

In answering, FTC for the first time said directly that 
a seller is not legally meeting competition when he cuts 
the price of a premium product to the level of a normal, 
lower-priced product of a competitor. That is under- 
cutting, not meeting, competition, FTC held. It fur- 
ther ruled that it is illegal to abandon such a price 
spread in one market without making similar adjust- 
ments in other markets. 

The commission said that Budweiser had been gain- 
ing in St. Louis even before the price cuts, though it was 
not No. 1. In the eight months during which the cuts 
were in effect, Bud sales tripled, whereas the market as 
a whole gained only 9.2%. And after Budweiser went 
back to its original level, it still gained. 

Thus, since Bud had proved its ability to get along all 
right without price cuts, it had lost the good faith defense 
it might have had if the price cuts had occurred in a 
market where the situation was more competitive. In 
other words, the “good faith” defense is apparently 
purely a defensive action, legitimate only in markets 
where a product is losing out. And the fact that it was 
losing in other markets did not justify price cuts in St. 
Louis. 


Nobody Will Talk, but Rumors Persist 
That Coca-Cola May Take to Cans 


Though Coca-Cola Co. executives in Atlanta refuse to 
confirm them, reports persist this week that Coca-Cola 
is scheduling impromptu market tests for selling Coke 
in cans in U.S. Steel Corp. works in Gary, Ind. 

The results could have major impact on the use of 
cans by the soft drink industry, a trend that started in 
1954 but that showed no signs of steady growth until 
this year. Coke itself distributes in cans to the armed 
forces overseas through government requisition only. 

Reports from Gary say the tests are now in the talking 
stage and probably will start in a week or so. 

Coke has been by, far the largest selling soft drink 
in the Gary plants, competing against Nehi, Pepsi-Cola, 
and Waverly Superior. Factory Stores, a Cleveland fac- 
tory catering service, distributes the drinks through 
Coke’s 200 vending machines and through commis- 
saries and restaurants. Five weeks ago, Nehi installed 
45 vending machines, dispensing 12-0z. cans for a dime 
(Coke still is a nickel a bottle). 

The steelworkers gave Nehi a healthy boost in sales, 
going out of their way to buy canned Nehi in preference 
to bottled Coke. The reason, say supervisors, is their 
interest in their product—tin sheet. They are aware of a 
slump in tin sheet sales this year—the first time in the 
last five years the industry has shown no growth. 
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MECHANIZED grape harvest helps California winegrowers outsell rivals; with such methods, California produces 87% of all U. S. wines. 
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Making Wine by the Tankerload 


New ship will carry 17-million 
gallons of California wine a year 
for Petri family’s mass market- 
ing counterpart of the vineyard 
mechanizing trend (left). 


The wine connoisseur who nurses a 
few dusty bottles in the cellar and serves 
them with loving care in the glow of 
candlelight will get a jolt from the pic 
ture below 

[t's the first wine tankship in_ the 
U.S., the first anywhere built specifi 
cally for the purpose. In seven trips a 
year from Stockton, Calif., to Houston, 
lex., and Newark, N. J., it will car 
almost 17-million gallons of California 
wines to market 

That's more than twice as much wink 
as all foreign countries export to th« 
U.S. (7.8-million gallons); and it’s al 
most as much as all the states outside 
California produce (18-million — gal 
lons Yet it all originates with one 
producer, the Allied Grape Growers 
Assn., and is distributed by one market 
ing agency, United Vintners, Inc. 

United Vintners in San Francisco : 
the corporate descendant of three gen 
erations of the winegrowing Petri famil 

1 fact that accounts for the name that 
graces the prow of the S.S. Angelo Petri 
¢ Cheers and Groans—Last week the 
Angelo Petri hoisted its burgee to 
the breeze in San Francisco Bay and 
steamed away on its maiden voyage to 
Newark, its 26 stainless steel tanks 
burbling with 2.4-million gallons of 


WINE TANKSHIP, the country’s first, is new marketing weapon forged by Louis Petri, president of California’s United Vintners, Inc. 


cc 


table and dessert wines—one-tenth of 
United Vintners’ total 1956 volume. 

In Stockton, the event was grected 
with ceremony and acclaim, for the 
Angelo Petri is the only ship claiming 
Stockton as its home port 

In other quarters the event was 
greeted with mixed groans and cheers, 
for the advent of the Angelo Petri, has 
already exerted a subtle economic in- 
fluence on the marketing of California 
wines. It evoked 

e Groans from the railroads b« 
cause the threat of water-haul competi 
tion obliged them te cut freight rates 
on wines even while they were imposing 
i general rate increase 
e Cheers from other vintners be 

cause the reduced rail rates narrow the 
competitive advantage that Petri wines 
achieve with more economical wate 
transportation. 
e Six-Year Growth—Taking the brick- 
bats and the bows was Louis Petri, pres 
ident of United Vintners and grandson 
of the man who slapped the first Petri 
label on a bottle of wine in San Fran- 
cisco moré than half a century ago. 
The ship was named for Louis’ father, 
now retired 

It was Lou Petri, now 44, who in 
the last six vears patiently put together 
the elements of grape growing, wine 
fermentation, and wine distribution 
into an industrial complex that has no 
direct parallel 
e Patterns in Wine—To understand 
the complex, it helps to know a few 
basic things about wine. One is that 
wine is controversial. There are in 
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BUBBLING champagne glass, with Petri 
family initial worked in, graces burgee, o1 
flag, of new wine tanker, Angelo Petri. 








Some buy additional grapes from other 





(Story starts on page 64) 































































































growers. Some bottle and sell their 

finitely more knowledgeable opinions wines under their own label. Others 

bout wine—its quality, its bouquet, its sell their wines in bulk to other vint- 

nta how it should be served—than ners or to bottlers who sell it under 
there are recipes for a dry martini private labels. 

California vintners, who  produc« ¢ Petri’s Way—Petri’s system is vet an- 

of all the wines consumed in the — other variant. United Vintners, owned 

U.S. and 87% of all U.S. wines, grow by his family. onlv markets wine. It 

plectic at the reverence accorded markets all the wines produced by the 

foreign wines. They grow only a littl Allied Grape Growers Assn., a farmers’ 
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SENDOFF for new wine tankship’s maiden voyage includes ceremonial champagne pouring 
by Pres. Louis Petri for his mother, Mrs. Angelo Petri, and ship’s Capt. Grady Rudder. 



































































































FINAL TOUCH for Cresta Blanca Winery’s champagne includes foil coilars and the 
winery label. Cresta Blanca is one of the producers who buck the trend to bulk shipment. 
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Vintners or leases from it, the co-op 
crushes all the grapes that its members 
agree to deliver—143,000 tons in the 
crushing season just begun. Before the 
season is over, the co-op will crush an- 
other 100,000 tons of grapes bought 
from other growers by United Vintners. 

The wines that result are marketed 
under United Vintners’ proprietary 
labels—Petri, Italian Swiss Colony, Mis- 
sion Beil, Margo, Lejon, and others. 
For Western distribution, about 25% 
of the wine is bottled at two of the five 
wineries. The rest moves eastward in 
bulk—up to now in tankcars, and last 
week for the first time by tankship. 

En route to Newark, the tanker 
dropped a portion of its cargo at Hous- 
ton, some for bottling and distribution 
in the Southwest and some to be carried 
by tank barge up the Mississippi River 
to Chicago. 

United Vintners bottles the bulk 
wines in Newark and Chicago. In ad- 
dition it sells wine in bulk to 14 fran- 
chise bottlers around the country who 
market under one of the Petri labels. 

In the aggregate, all this activity last 
year added up to almost 24-million gal- 
lons of wine flowing through United 
Vintners, and a sales volume of close 
to $50-million. Petri pays the co-op, 
which distributes the proceeds to its 
members. 

e Two-Way Gains—The advantage to 


Petri in this arrangement is a large 
volume of wine—about 20% of Calli- 


fornia’s total production—without the 
capital requirements of a fully integ- 
rated enterprise. 

To the growers the advantage is an 
assured market for their grapes. ‘This 
attraction has been strong enough to 
increase the membership of the co-op 
in six years from 300 to 1,200. 

Other vintners maintain relationships 

with one or more growers’ co-ops—the 
E. & J. Gallo Winery buys the entire 
output of seven grower-owned wincrics 
including five co-ops—but none is on 
the scale of the United-Allied deal and 
none is handled quite the same way. 
e Spending To Save—Given the vol- 
ume, Petri also wanted the economies 
associated with volume operations. He 
was spending about $2-million a vear 
in freight costs to reach Eastern and 
Midwestern markets. 

The tankship appealed to him for 
two reasons. One was transportation 
economy. The other was diversification. 
Petri has been nosing into other enter- 
prises for several years—only a few weeks 
ago his United Vintners completed the 
purchase of stock control of San Fran- 
cisco’s S. & W. Fine Foods, a quality 
food packer. 

To attack that $2-million freight bill, 
Petri has invested about $11-million. 
The tanker, built in San Francisco by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 
cost $6.5-million; the rest was spent for 
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“Bruning Copying Machines helped us 
eliminate a costly paperwork bottleneck!” 


hn Sexton & Company, one of the coun- 

po i a on ag try'’s largest manufacturing and distribut- 

John Sexton &Co., ing wholesale grocers, has replaced slow, 

leading wholesale grocers. costly clerical copying with fast, economical 
Bruning Copyflex machine copying. 


In Sexton's order-invoice operations, 
Copyflex reproduces packing lists and in- 
voices directly from salesmen's written or- 
ders. No retyping of order information, no 
proofreading, no clerical errors. Orders and 
invoices go out faster! Clerical costs have 
been cut 50%. 


In Sexton's accounting operations, finan- 
cial and operating statements are repro- 
duced directly from written worksheets, reach 
management a week earlier. 


You can apply the important time-and- 
money saving advantages of Copyflex to 
almost any paperwork in your business. 
Copyflex machines are clean, odorless, eco- 
nomical—letter-size copies cost less than a 
penny each for materials. Mail coupon below 
for special literature offer. 


Send for your free copies! 
Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 91-E 
4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 
In Canada: 105 Church Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 
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(1) accounting 
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BUSINESS GOES WHERE THE PEOPLE ARE... 


Pick your new plant site where there is plenty of 
business... the prosperous Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Delaware area served by the Reading 
Railroad. Here is one of the great industrial 
markets of the nation—vibrant and alive with 
opportunities for industry. 


Readily available are all utilities such as gas, 
power, water and sewers on many choice sites, 
zoned for industry, in both large and small com- 
munities. Abundant manpower makes the area 
served by the Reading Railroad ideal for your 
new location. 


If your company is searching for a new plant 
site, be sure to call upon the confidential, free 
services of the Reading Company. Contact: 


Mr. Francis X. McBrearty, Manager 
Industrial Development Dept. 
Reading Company 

608 Reading Terminal 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


READING RAILROAD 
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loading, unloading, and storage tacil- 
ities, and two Mississippi tank barges. 
¢ Riposte—The tanker wasn’t even 
afloat when the other California win- 
eries hit up the railroads for a rate 
reduction last February. It came 
through on Sept. 1, barely two weeks 
before the Angelo Petri went into serv- 
ice. The saving on an 8,000-gallon 
tankcar of wine from California to New 
York and other Eastern destinations is 
about $166. California wineries shipped 
97-million gallons outside their state 
last year. 

The railroads haven’t heard the last 

of the Angelo Petri. Before the ink was 
dry on the Sept. 1 rate cut, the wine- 
growers were back for another. Soberly 
they warned the railroads in their appli- 
cation: ““The water competitive possi- 
bilities are such that the wine industry 
may find it necessary to seek still lower 
rates.” 
e Another Answer—A broad hint at 
Gallo’s answer to the Petri tanker was 
the announcement two weeks ago that 
a new outfit, Gallo Glass Co., has 
broken ground in Modesto, Calif., for 
a glass plant. Though the wine-making 
Gallo brothers, Ermest and Julio, had 
nothing explicit to say, it’s assumed 
that the glass plant will make bottles 
for the winery, about a mile away. If 
that’s true, it means that Gallo, which 
boasts that all its wines are bottled and 
sealed at the winery, is casting its vote 
for rail transportation, now that Petri’s 
tanker has forced the rates down. 

You can get arguments on either side 
of the bulk vs. bottled question. Gallo, 
along with such distinguished names as 
Cresta Blanca, Paul Masson, Wente 
Bros., and Beaulieu Vineyard, is con 
vinced that wine retains its character 
all the way to the table only if it’s 
bottled at the winery. Not so, say 
Petri and other bulk shippers; and _be- 
sides, it costs 61¢ to ship a case of 
wine across the country in bottles, but 
only 41¢ for an equivalent amount by 
tankcar. 
¢ New Product Rivalry—Gallo Winery 
could have another reason for its re- 
newed faith in bottles. Last May, Gallo 
hit the market with a new product 
called, after the Las Vegas resort of the 
same name, Thunderbird. Like dessert 
wines, it has an alcohol content of 
20%, but Gallo doesn’t classify it with 
the sherries, ports, and tokays. Gallo 
says it’s a new wine type, compounded 
after four years of research to please 
American taste for lighter, brighter, 
blander wines. 

Whatever its classification, ‘Thunder- 
bird has been given a high-fashion pro- 
motional push and has been a hot 
seller. One testimonial to its success is 
that Petri’s Italian Swiss Colony is in- 
troducing a competitive product, Silver 
Satin. 
¢ Multiple Barriers—The cross-currents 
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THESE AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS CAN 
HELP YOU SOLVE YOUR LIGHTING PROBLEMS 


ALABAMA 

omg ag 

Mayer Elec. Sup. Co. 
CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco: 
California Elec. Sup. Co. 
COLORADO 

Denver: Central Elec. Sup. 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport: B. M. Tower 
Hartford: 

Beacon pol & Sup. Co. 
New Have 

Grand Light rm Sup. Co. 
New London: 

United Elec. Sup. Co. 
Stamford: Marie Co. 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

Maurice Elec. Sup. Co. 
National Elec. Wholesalers 
0. R. Evans & Bros. 
FLORIDA 

Miami: 

Farrey’s Whsle. Hdwe. Co. 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta: Atlanta Ltg. Fix. 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago: 

Efengee Elec. Sup. Co. 
Englewood Elec. Sup. Co. 
Hawkins Electric 

Hyland Elec. Sup. Co. 
Wholesale Elec. Sup. 
Elgin: Fox Elec. Sup. 
Rockford: 

Englewood Elec. Sup. Co. 
Springfield: 

Springfield Elec. Sup. 
yoo 

Ft. ne: 

Mossman Yarnelle Co. 


Englewood Elec. Sup. Cb. 
Bend: 

Englewood Elec. Sup. Co. 

IOWA 


Des Moines: 
Weston Lighting Co. 
KANSAS 

Kansas City: 

W. T. Foley Elec. Co. 
KENTUCKY 


Paducah: Ohio Valley Sup. 


LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge: 
Electrical Wholesalers 
New Orleans: 
interstate Elec. Co. 
MAINE 


Bangor: Standard Elec. Co. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore: 
Atiantic Illuminating Co. 
Hagerstown: Noland Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: 
Mass. Gas & Elec. Light Co. 
Henry L. Wolfers Inc. 
Fitchburg: 
Service Elec. Sup. Co. 
Pittsfield: Carr Supply 
Springfield: 
Eastern Elec. Sup. 
Worcester: 
Atlantic Elec. Sup 
Benjamin Elec. Sup. 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit: 
Madison Elec. Co. 
Michigan Chandelier Co. 
Flint: Royaiite Co 
Grand Rapids: 
Purchase Elec. Sup. Co 
Saginaw: Standard Elec. 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth: 
Northern Elec. Sup. Co. 
Minneapolis: 
Charles A. Anderson & Co. 
Northiand Elec. Sup. Co. 
St. Paul: Lax Elec. Co. 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis: M. K. Clark 
NEBRASKA 

maha: 
Electric Fix. & Sup. Co. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Portsmouth: 
Mass. Gas & Elec. Light Co. 
NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City: 
Franklin Elec Sup. Co. 
Camden 
Camden | Elec. Fix. Co. 
NEW YORK 
Albany: 
Havens Elec. Co. Inc 
Binghamton: 
Freije Elec. Sup. Co. 
Buffalo 
Buffalo Incan. Light Co. Inc. 
Niagara Falls: 
Hysen Sup. Co. 
Poughkeepsie: 
Electra Sup. Co. 


Rochester: 

Rowe Electric Sup. Co. 
Syracuse: Superior Elec. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte: 

independent Elec. Sup. 
Durbam: Noiand Co. 
Greensboro: 

Elec. Sup. & Equip. Co. 
Kinston: Kinston Elec. 
W inston-Salem: 

Noland Co. 

OHIO 

Akron: 

The Sacks Elec. Sup. Co. 
Canton: The Electric ae 
Cincinnati: 8.&B. Ele 
Cleveland: H. Leff Electric 
Columbus: 

Elgee Elec. Co. 

The Loeb Elec. Co. 
Dayton: Martin Elec. Co. 
Toledo: Gross Elec. 
Youngstown: 

Mart Industries 
OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa: Lawson Elec. Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown: 

Coleman Elec. Co. 

Erie: Kraus Elec. Co 
Harrisburg: 
Fluorescent Sup. Co. 
Hazleton: 

Power Elec. Co. Inc. 
New Castle: 
Midwestern Elec. Co. 
Philadelphia: 

Ace Lighting Fix. Co. 
Gold Seal Elec. Sup. Co. 
Sylvan Elec. Fix. Co. 
Pittsburgh: 

Allied Elec. Sup. Co. 
Argo-Lite Studios 
Doubleday-Hill Elec. Co. 
Wally Elec. Sup. Co. 


Reading: ColemanElec.Co. 


Scranton: Lewis & Reif 
W ilkes-Barre: 
Anthracite Elec. Sup. Co. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket: 

Major Elec. Sup. Co. 
Providence: 

Leavitt Colson Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson: 

Sullivan Hdwe. Co. 
Columbia: 

Capito! Elec. Sup. Co. 
Noland Co. 

Greenville: 

Sullivan Hdwe. Co. 
TENNESSEE 


Jobnson City: Noland Co. 


Nashville: 
Nashville Elec. Sup. Co. 
TE 


XA 
Dallas: Rogers Elec. Sup. 
Ft. Worib: 

Anderson Fixture Co. 
Houston: 

Marlin Associates 

San Antonio: 

Southern Equip. Co. 
VIRGINIA 
Arlington-Rosslyn: 
Noland Co. 

Lynchburg: 

Mid State Elec. Sup. Inc. 
Newport News: 
Centralite Elec. 
Norfolk: Noland Co. 
Roanoke: Noland Co. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston: 

Goldfarb Elec. Sup. Co. 
Virginian Electric inc. 
Huntington: 

West Virginia Elec. Co. 
W beeling: The Front Co. 
WISCONSIN 
Appleton: 

Moe Bros. Northern Co. 
Eau Claire: 

W. H. Hobbs Sup. Co. 
Milwaukee: 

Lappin Elec. Co. 
Standard Elec. Sup. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle: 

Seattle Lighting Fix. Co. 
ALASKA—Anchorage: 
Northern Supply Co. 
CANADA 

Montreal: 

The Gray Elec. Co. 
Toronto: 

Revere Elec. Dist. 
McDonald & Wilson Co. 
Toronto Elec. Sup. Co. 
HAWAII 

Honolulu: 

Hawaiian Light. & Sup. Co. 
PUERTO RICO 
Santurce: 

Antitlas Elec. Corp. 








can produce results like this 


“Invisible absenteeism” . . . the employee who's there but not producing 
. often results from inefficient lighting. To increase output, look to 
Lightolier. And to the factory-trained distributors listed here. They are 
prepared to survey your lighting — recommend improvements, prepare 
lighting layouts for effective, economical illumination. They can also tell 
you about our new Strialux, illustrated, and the other precision-engineered 
Lightolier fluorescent and incandescent lighting for all commercial needs. 
Free brochure: write today to Lightolier, Dept. BW-97, Jersey City 5, N. J. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FIXTURE DIVISION 


LIGHTOLIERYS 


ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING - RESIDENTIAL FIXTURES - PORTABLE LAMPS 
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New PAYMOVER tractors 





-.- Modern as your car 


Because these new “PAYMOVER” tractors have FULLY AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSIONS with torque converters, you now can have towing 
tractors that operate as easily as your automobile. They deliver an 
uninterrupted flow of power to start loads smoothly and, with con- 
trolled acceleration, keep them moving UP to 20 MPH. All clutching 
and shifting is eliminated to save wear and tear on tractor, load and 
operator. DRAWBAR PULL UP TO 6,000 LBS. These compact, gas- 
driven power packages have low center of gravity and wide-tread 
dual-drive wheels for STABILITY. Easy acting HYDRAULIC BRAKES, 
POWER STEERING, 10-FT. TURNING RADIUS and UNOBSTRUCTED 
VISIBILITY for coupling and uncoupling loads qualify “PAYMOVER” 
tractors for work at plants, yards, docks, airports and terminals. 


You can be sure “PAYMOVER” design and performance is reliable. 
The military counterparts of these tractors have rolled up thousands 
of hours of satisfactory service on land and sea duty. For more 
information on “PAYMOVER" models T-50 or T-60 (5,000# and 
6,000#% drawbar pull) contact your Hough Distributor or write 
The Frank G. Hough Co., 700 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Ill. 


PAYMOVER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 


SUBSIDIARY - INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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Title 





Company 





Street 
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of competition among the wine makers 
are fierce. The volume producers like 
Petri and Gallo are ranged against each 
other, and as a group they're pitted 
against the smaller wineries whose 
products command a premium price. 
But this internal competition is trifling 
by comparison with the barriers that 
face them all in the marketplace. 

As a relic of the prohbition era, 
each state has its own ideas about how 
wines should be regulated, taxed, ad- 
vertised, displayed, promoted, and sold. 
In no two states are the regulations the 
same. Seventeen states have whole or 
partial monopoly; in some of these, as 
in Pennsylvania, the control agency will 
permit relatively few brands to be sold. 
¢ Promoting—Still, through their own 
and the efforts of the Wine Institute, 
the California wine growers have been 
able to broaden the base of their mar- 
ket and increase sales. From an average 
of around 110-million gallons a year 
just after the war, the annual move- 
ment of California wines rose to 124- 
million gallons last year. 

The Wine Institute, which speaks 
for about 97% of the California wine 
industry, supervises the expenditure of 
about $1.5-million a year in the pro- 
motion and advertising of wines. One 
of its successful promotions is the 
Wine Study Course. 

Although the four-lesson course with 
its series of handbooks is tailored pri- 
marily for the trade, it’s available with- 
out charge to any consumer who is be- 
wildered by the ritualistic hocus-pocus 
that some people attach to the use of 
wine, and who would like to know how, 
when, and what kinds of wine to serve. 
(Write to: Wine Institute, 717 Market 
St., San Francisco.) 
¢ On, California!—A year or so ago, 
the Wine Institute embarked with 
some apprehension on a special promo- 
tion of California’s 40 or so premium- 
price wines, to counter the persistent 
notion that only foreign wines can 
please the discriminating palate. 

The principal device has been the 
blind wine-tasting. Under Wine Insti- 
tute direction, the public relations 
agency of Hill & Knowlton assembles 
panels of tasters from among _profes- 
sional and amateur wine aficionados in 
various occupations. With wine selected 
from retail shelves, the tasters are asked 
to rate the products and identify their 
origin, California or foreign. 

Among 550 tasters on 36 panels, 
California wines edged out their Euro- 
pean competitors by 1,491 points to 
1,349 points. The tasters could iden- 
tify correctly the origin of only a little 
more than half the wines. 

The kicker: The California still wines 
average $1.57 per bottle, the foreign 
$3.48. California sparkling wines and 
champagnes averaged $4.43, the for- 
eign products $7.83. END 
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SNalional POST-TRONIC* 


electronically 
electronically 
electronically 
electronically 


electronically 


electronically 


electr 


electr 


and 
the op 


TH 


the first electronic 


verifies proper account selection 


selects correct posting line 
picks up and verifies old balance 


determines “good” or “overdraft” 


balance pickup 

picks up and verifies accumulated 
check count 

detects accounts with stop payments 
and “holds 


onically picks up, adds and verifies trial 


balance 
onically picks up, adds and verifies balance 
transfers 
what the POST-TRONIC doeselectronically, 
erator cannot do wrongl 


Up to Now 
bank 


element. with countless possibilitic soterror 


most of the operations in 
posting were subject to the human 
and with time-consuming human effort 
But now the National 
TRONIC, the new bank posting machine 
most of the posting functions are 
formed And what 
POST-TRONI( electronically 
operator cannot do wrong 
doesn’t do it at all! 
Through the miracle of electronics, far 
the work is any 
thought or act or effort by the operator 
than can be 
method. And, 


with POST 

per- 
the 
the 


electronic ally. 
does 


because she 


more of done without 
done by any 


therefore, far faster. 


previous 


E NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varron 9, onto 


Mark 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 





posting machine released for sale! 


It posts ledger and statement and 


journal simultaneously, all three i 


original print (no carbon ). It simplifies 
operator training, and makes the opera- 
And it has 
other advantages which, combined with 
the 
cost ever known. It will soon pay for it 


tors job far easier many 


electronics, bring lowest posting 


self with the time-and-effort it saves and 
the errors it eliminates, 














TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


This “Tyson Tapered Roller Bearing is another of the 
high quality anti-friction bearings produced by SKF Industries, Inc. 


Only SKF designs and manufactures a complete line of all types and sizes of the four basic 


anti-friction bearings... ball bearings, cylindrical, spherical and tapered roller bearings. 


Because we make all types, you can a/ways be sure of getting the right bearing in the right place. 


24 


*Manufactured by “Tyson Bearing Co., Massillon, Ohio. Division of SKF Industries, Inc. 


DST 


EVERY TYPE—EVERY USE 


sarees 


Spherical, Cylindrical, Bail, and “Tyson Tapered Roller Bearings 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. Tyson Bearing Company 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 














How Consumers Spend— 
Life magazine's study sums up 1956 outlays in 105 tables 


Distribution of Annual Ho 4 
arse: 


Expenditures 


= ete 
ANNUAL HOUSEHOLD INCOME 


‘Shere of | Annual inant Expenditures 


b 
y GfOGRAPHIC L LOCA TION 





Bedding, linens 


Furniture 


Basic materials 


Housing 


Number of U.S. households 
Average persons per household 3.3 19 


Home Furnishings & Equipment—Total 


Communications 


Other home ope: 


Awarage Annual Household Cxpendiowes 


by POSITION IN THE “LIFE CYCLE” 


All No children & 
households head under 40 


49,1 40,000 3,710,000 





P WOUSEHOLDS * POSITION tw Me “UE crae” 


No children & head over 40 
Single head 
—_— — 
6,470,000 


Older 


Younger 
children children only 
19,640,000 7,980,000 
47 38 


Married head 


11,340,000 





$346 


$419 


$386 





Appliances (major) 84 87 
Appliances (smaller) 13 
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Dining equipment 9 
Floor coverings (removable) ys] 2? 


Household waxes, polishes, cleaners 4 
Laundry soaps & detergents 

Tools, hardware 

_ Other home furnishings & equipment 


14 
23 


7 
» 
6“ 

7 
20 
28 
81 





“Home Operation & Improvement— Total 





$895 





Home decoration materials 
Home heating, utilities 








Number of households in sample 


& impr 
10,243 


64 
3% 
21 
174 
537 
6) 


4,103 1676 








Anatomy of the Family Budget 


The mystery of U.S. consumer buying behavior is a 


step nearer solution, thanks to Life magazine’s ambitious new 


study. The first findings (table, above) analyze average house- 


hold spending on goods and services. 


HE TABLE ABOVE is a sample of the 

100-odd first findings of a new ex- 
pioration into consumer buying be- 
havior. Life magazine, for whom 
Alfred Politz Research, Inc., made the 
study, announced this week that the 
first installment of its findings, dealing 
with dollar outlays by households for 
goods and services, will be bound and 
ready (at perhaps $10 a volume) by the 
cnd of October. The most ambitious 
such project yet attempted by a com- 
mercial enterprise, it promises a rich 
diet for the data-hungry marketing 
world. 

Andrew Heiskell, Life publisher, ex- 
plained that the project most closely 
resembles the monumental work di- 
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rected by economist Irwin Friend for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BW - 
Jun.16°56,p104). But the new study 
has the added beauty of more recent 
data. The survey, a probability sam- 
pling of 10,000 households, started in 
October, 1955, wound up in December, 
1956. The BLS figures cover the pe- 
riod 1950-1951. 

¢ Categories—The Politz researchers 
collected dollar expenditures for 1956 
in seven broad categories: food, bever- 
ages, and tobacco; clothing and acces- 
sories; medical and personal care; home 
operation and improvement; home fur- 
nishings and equipment; recreation and 
recreation equipment; and automotive. 
They broke down each category in turn 


into narrower groups (such as_ baby 
foods, prepared mixes, wine and liquor 
in the food category). And they tabu- 
lated the data in various ways: by aver- 
age household income; by education of 
the head of the household; by age of 
the head; by the composition of the 
family group—younger families with no 
children, families with younger children 
only and with older children only, and 
the like; by occupation; by broad geo- 
graphic regions; and by market loca- 
tion—within or outside big cities, smaller 
cities, and nonmetropolitan residents. 

Future volumes will tell where and 
when the consumer bought his various 
purchases. One will concern itself with 
consumer magazines. There will be a 
special volume on the methodology 
of the survey. In addition, the research- 
ers have wound up with a potpourri 
of miscellaneous data which Life lumps 
in the category of sociological. This cov- 
ers such things as the number of clubs 
a family’s members belong to, the favor- 
ite leisure pastimes, the kind of music 
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The Millburn High School, Millburn, N. J. Architects: Epple and Seaman; 
Consulting Engineer: Herbert Fox. Heating & Ventilating Contractor: Johansen Companys 


Whatever your business . . 


The right atmosphere calls 
for quality heating and ventilating 


““custom’’ controlled 


bars it’s in learning and doing at school or in business, having the 
right atmosphere is of major importance to you. For by insuring comfort, 
promoting the health and well-being of students, employees or customers, it 
raises efficiency and productivity. 

To create such an atmosphere takes quality heating and ventilating under 
coordinated control. And the best way to provide such control is with a Honey- 
well customized installation designed to fit the specific needs of the building 
and its occupants. 

A good example is the Millburn High School in Millburn, N. J 

In large rooms like the cafeteria, auditorium and gymnasium, area control 
of heating and ventilation by strategically placed thermostats permits adjust- 
ment of temperature to suit the number of occupants, level of activity and other 
conditions of use. 

Classrooms have individual room temperature control. A thermostat on 
the wall of each classroom permits the instructor to adjust temperature and 
ventilation to suit the size and activity of the group. 

So when you develop new construction or modernization plans for your 
business, insure the right atmosphere. Plan for quality heating and ventilating 
with a Honeywell customized control installation. 

To learn more about Honeywell customized control, call your architect, 
engineer or local Honeywell office. Or write Minneapolis-Honeywell, Dept. 
BW-9-243, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Increased efficiency with Honeywell Custom Control 


Comfort is assured in the library as well as every room in this modern school with Honeywell 
Customized Temperature Control. Room thermostat automatically adjusts heating to 
number of occupants, weather conditions—and always maintains the right atmosphere. 


Honeywell 
[H) “Fouts in Contos 


The Honeywell Round... 
World's Most Popular Thermostat 











| | 


products | 


HARD TO MERCHANDISE? 


Bemis flexible packaging may solve your problem 


aS D «Wis. ~ 

PICKUP for hung-over sales curves! Bemis 
Handle Bags make it easy for the customer 
to buy the Mant economy size of dog food, 
salt, peat moss—anything you'd package in 
bags up to 30-lb. capacity. No wrestling, 
no dropping— no lost sales! Could a Bemis 
flexible packaging idea “‘put a handle” on 
your product? It’s worth your inquiry 


HOT IDEA FOR COLD BEER! It was just 
a polyethylene bag until imagination went 
to work. Filled with cracked ice, this Bemis 
Draweord Bag is the lightest beer cooler 
ever... empty, it’s perfect for wet swim- 
suits or picnic leftovers. The brewer who 
used it as a merchandising plus reports a 
pleasant increase in sales, thank you 


—_— 
ia rim 

WHERE FLEXIBLE PACKAGING IDEAS ARE BORN ( Bemis 5 
acs — BEMIS 


a 


Bemis may already be making the better package you need — Write: 
PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT, 408-D Pine Street, St. Lovis 2, Missouri 


76 Varketina 





consumers like, and how the family 
head gets to work. 

The publication is inviting any com- 
pany to help itself to the data on the 
700,000 punch cards. It has not vet 
worked out the precise basis on which 
it will make the general information 
available or attempt to get answers to 
specific questions. But it is talking of 
charging a company the cost of process- 
ing the data. 


|. What Life Intended 


Heiskell views the project as a “‘pub- 
lic service.” But not even the richest 
of the general consumer magazines 
(Life’s total advertising revenue last 
vear came to over $137-million) pavs 
out $1.5-million lightly and broadcasts 
the results to a grateful business world. 
Why did Life do it? 

Life has a plain answer to that ques- 

tion. It bought the project with the 
definite expectation of getting _ its 
monev back. 
e Boost for Advertisers—It figures this 
wav. With circulation pushing 6-million 
(now over 5.8-million), it has reached 
a stage of bigness that makes further 
spectacular growth problematical and 
costly. The best line to take, its 
executives figured, was to trv to in- 
crease the profits of its advertisers. If 
it could achieve this, the advertisers 
would probably respond by spending 
more On advertising 

Ihe magazine has some 1,000 adver- 
tisers now Divide the initial survey 
cost by 1,000 and vou get a figure that 
would represent a by no means astro- 
nomical increase in an individual adver- 
tising budget. 

Further, if a lot of companies use 
the material and if the survey 
build their profits, more advertisers 
would presumably be potential Life 
customers. 
¢ New Contacts—The subject matter 
of the survey should help open new 
doors to Life. Like most big publica- 
tions, the magazine has been up to its 
ears in media research for vears. Media 
research is good fodder for a magazine’s 
sales staff, but it establishes contacts 
mainly with an advertiser's advertising 
department or agency. Market research 
gives Life potential contacts with other 
executives: marketing men, sales vice 
presidents, presidents 
e Filling a Need—In concentrating on 
marketing information, Life believes 
that it is penetrating a field that badh 
needs plowing. The furor over con- 
sumer behavior and consumer spending 
today indicates a need for more and 
more information. While BLS dupli- 
cates much of the Life studv’s ground, 
it suffers somewhat from age. The fact 
that the new information comes hard 
on the BLS studv—which is still in the 
works—could make both more valuable, 


does 
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WESTER! 


Work’s going fast on all the new additions and 
improvements at Port Covington —the Western 
Maryland’s “transfer point” for deep-sea com- 
merce in Baltimore. 


Seven million dollars’ worth of new facilities 
for WM customers: greater dock area; more 
berthing room; expanded warehouse space; 
enlarged and improved yard areas. 


Just completed is a million-and-a-quarter- 
bushel addition to the Western Maryland grain 


AR¥LAND RY. PIER 9 


Busy building for your business... 


that's today’s news about the Western Maryland 


elevator, now Baltimore’s largest. 


This Money-Saving Port has much to offer 
every shipper who can use it. Why don’t you look 
into the specific facts and figures that apply to 
your business? Call our office nearest you. 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Short Cut for Fast Freight 





Convenient to install and use 
One Bradley replaces 8 to 10 basins! 


One of stainless steel Bradleys located adjacent to 
lavatories and locker rooms at Diamond Chain plant. 


The Tops in sanitary washing facilities 
... Bradleys are preferred, too, because 
of lower maintenance costs 


Besides simplifying installation, saving space, and reduc- 
ing piping connections by 80%,—faucetless Bradleys 
reduce chance of spreading infectious diseases. Bradleys 
cut down water consumption and stop water waste 
because removal of foot cuts water supply immediately. 
The big bowl is self-flushing to prevent collection of used, 
contaminating water. 

For your present and new buildings specify Bradley 
Washfountains. BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 
2341 W. Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


BRADIEV) 20: iy 
wWibhitounkthie — <2 


Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 


and - FOR ECONOMICAL SHOWER BATHS 
= BRADLEY 


Multi-Person Showers 


Each Column provides for five bathers 
simultaneously. Quick and economical to install. 
Aside from savings in space and piping connections, 
bathers like the central mixing chamber because 
it protects against discomfort or possible burns 
that result from sudden unexpected changes in 
water temperature when an adjacent 
shower is turned on or off. 
All models, 5-, 3-, and 2-person types, with 
and without partitions and curtains,— 
are described in Catalog 5601 referred to above. 
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it a correlation between the two studies 
can be established. 

This assumes, of course, that the 
Life data will stand up under scrutiny. 
There are always questions in the ex- 
perts’ minds as to the validity of a 
sample, the strength of the method, 
the degree of assurance with which 
survevors can project findings on a na- 
tional basis, as the Politz study does. 
¢ Method—Briefly, the survey went like 
this. The researchers spent a total of 
about eight hours with each household, 
interviewing every person over 10. They 
did their questioning in four “waves,” 
spread out over a 13-week period. On 
major purchases—a car, or a big ap 
pliance—they asked about purchases in 
a stated interval, the last three months 
or the last six months. For day-to-day 
purchases, each household kept a diarv 
for a 10-day period. During this period, 
the researcher called at the house three 
times to prod the consumer along. Pur- 
chases were checked by following the 
consumer around on a day’s marketing 
jaunt. 


ll. Life’s Findings 


The first set of tables, just released, 
contains few surprises. They report 
that the average U.S. household spent 
$4,110 on consumer goods and services 
in 1956. Food took the biggest chunk, 
with 29% going for food, beverages, 
and tobacco; home improvement and 
operation (including rent and mortgage 
payments) came next with 19%. The 
car and its upkeep took 14%; home 
furnishings and equipment, 9%; recrea- 
tion, 5%. 

Expenditures followed a straight line 
up with incomes. Families in_ the 
$4,000 and over categories did more 
than their share of the spending. ‘They 
represented 67% of all outlays, though 
only 53% of all families. The numeri 
cally small (5%) category with over 
$10,000 in income accounted for 9% 
of all spending. 

Yet the $3,000-$3,999 group gave a 
good account of itself. It represented 
15% of all households, 14% of all out- 
lavs. In fact, Wharton School’s Irwin 
Friend commented that what impressed 
him about the new survev, as compared 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
study which he is shepherding, was the 
apparent increase in the total spending 
by the lower and middle income 
brackets for practically every type of 
goods. 
¢ Few Divergences—In interpreting its 
own findings, Life stressed hard the 
homogeneity of the U.S. market. 
Chere is remarkably little divergence in 
the proportion of total outlays by dif- 
ferent income groups on the various 
broad categories. 

It also stressed the impact on spend- 
ing of other factors than income: educa- 
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of Clark Turbo-supercharged Compressors acquired by industry 


Since Clark introduced the world’s first 2-cycle turbo-supercharged 
gas-engine-driven compressor in 1953, over 431,000 bhp. of these 
modern ultra-efficient units have been ordered by industry. 
Furthermore, of the 28 major companies who have acquired TRA or 
TLA units, 14 have placed as many as five repeat orders for 
additional compressors. 


Much of this acceptance stems from designing in the Clark traditior 
The TRA and TLA possess the stamina to back you up under the 
most difficult load conditions. They have been performance-proved 
by over 1,000,000 compressor hours on stream. 


The TRA and TLA are the only modern compressors available that 
have been specifically designed for turbo-supercharging. 
Seven models from 1100-3400 bhp. 


CLARK BROS. CO., OLEAN, NEW YORK 
400 Lincoln Avenue 


One of the Dresser Industries 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


Turbo-Supercharged Compressors 
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Corrugated Fibre Boxes Corrugated Paper Products 
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In Fort Wayne container quality 






THE LITTLE THINGS 
ADD UP BIG 







And we treat them big, extending Fort Wayne’s rigid 





quality control right down to the adhesives that fortify 





container strength, the precision scoring, folding, slitting, 






taping and stitching, the very printing that displays your 





slogan or sales message. We pay strict attention to these 





and all the other details of corrugated container making, 





the little things that total up big in Fort Wayne quality. 





Which, we think, should add up pretty big in your con- 


Jot Mayne 


CorruGATED Paper COMPANY 





tainer thinking. 
























GENERAL OFFICES 
FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 








A copy of the company’s 
latest financial report 
may be obtained by 
writing to Harold M. 
Treen, President, Fort 
Wayne Corrugated 
Paper Company, Fort 
Wayne 1, Indiana. 
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tion, postion in the life cycle (age of 
family head and age of children, for 
example), suburban living. But income 
still appears to many to play an over- 
riding part. Education and income ap- 
parently go hand in hand up the 
ladder. Furthermore, the number of 
persons per household increases steadily 
as income rises—or, as students of the 
BLS figures have pointed out, the in- 
come rises with the number of persons 
in a household. 

¢ Internal Variations—The more spe- 
cific category breakdowns contain some 
intriguing statistics on variations within 
the market. Thus, families with younger 
children outspend other groups when 
it comes to major appliances (table, 
page 73), Similarly, families with rela- 
tively young heads (under 40) and no 
children—those still setting up their 
households—spend heavily for furniture. 

As you would expect, outlays for 
home furnishings and equipment rise 
with income. The plush $10,000- 
and-up bracket spent an average of 
$809 on these goods against $346 
spent by all households. The upper 
income group’s lead was even more 
pronounced on such items as removable 
floor coverings ($156 against an aver- 
age of $29 for all households). 

The clothing and accessories expend- 
itures tell a story of the impact of 
children on family budgets. It’s the 
older children (10-19) who hit the 
family purse hardest—a point that bodes 
well for industries that cater to the 
teeming postwar baby crop. The aver- 
age household spent $494 on clothing 
and accessories. But households with 
enly older children spent $652. Wom- 
en’s and girls’ clothing took $210 out 
of the average clothing expenditures. 
Men and boys had to be content with 
only $123. 
¢ Green Thumbs—W hat Life calls so- 
ciologica! findings will interest mar- 
keters, too. Cars take two-thirds of 
the working population to their jobs; 
trains take only 1%. Gardening turned 
out to be the favorite leisure occupation, 
with needlework the second 

A symposium of representatives of 
major industries and companies has al- 
ready discussed the survey under the 
chairmanship of sociologist Peter 
Drucker. The group suggested some of 
the questions the survey might answer 
and some that it won’t. Symposium 
members put on the list queries as to 
the response to new products; the pref- 
erence for services, as opposed to goods 
alone; why Sears, Roebuck finds that 
12 hours of a given week account for 
70% of its business. 

A General Electric official suggested 
that the crucial question may prove 
to be whether Americans want more 
leisure or more income. The survey 
won’t tell, but it suggests how such a 
question may be answered. ENO 
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.-- Your best motor investment is Century 


Top performers... big as 


Don’t buy less motor than you need, nor more motor 
than you'll use. Specify Century... get exactly the 
right motors for your applications. Here’s the complete 
line! An exceptionally wide range of types and sizes... 
all top performers. 


Because they can be so carefully matched to your drive 
requirements, rugged Century motors give you even 
longer, more efficient service. And it’s in the Jong run, 
especially, that your motor investment really pays off. 


At Century you have a unified source and production 
capacity for all your electric motors up to 400 HP. 


400 HP, small as 1/20 HP 


Backed by nationwide supply and engineering service. 
Call your local Century man or Authorized Century 
Distributor. 


MOTORS 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Lovis 3, Missouri « Offices and Stock Points in Principat Cities 
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6301008 


END DECIMAL- POINT ERRORS 


Touch one key one time— and DECI* MAGIC 
sets all your decimals automatically in the key- 
board andaill dials, guaranteeing you correct dec- 
imals throughout the problem and in the answer. 
This positive protection, plus many other ex- 
clusive advanced features, makes Deci+ Magic 
the easiest calculator to use ever built. Never 
before has a new calculator created so much "3060000000 EE 5 
interest...so many requests for demonstrations. eo9DO0KODO000 F¥ 


eaco0eoeoooo 


See it yourself—ask your nearby Marchant e900 0000 e 
2000000000 z i 
bd 





: : : 8 
Man for a Deci*Magic demonstration on your 990000000 o 
eo0007;30 0000 


own figurework. e000 oo 0000 8 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. 


ceco,gooe00F 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


20 
a 


Ask your neerby Marchant Man DECI-MAGIC DOES IT ALL FOR YOU—AUTOMATICALLY 
for a demonstration of the Information on the new Deci-Magic () 

Deci-Magic or mail this coupon, ALL Decimal Setting + ALL Dial Positioning + ALL Clearing 
with your business letterhead, 
to the address above for: 


index to Modern Figuring by 
Marchant Methods 


Modern Management Counts on Marchant 
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New Pattern of Defense Buying 


@ Continuing cutbacks in spending reveal the outline 
of the new military procurement policy. 


@ The trend is toward fewer sources of supply, fewer 


development projects, some cuts in production. 


@ While economy is playing a major role in shaping 


policy, the new strategic situation also is an important factor. 


The Eisenhower Administration’s lid 
on military spending is billed as a flat 
order to bring military spending down 
to $38-billion a year, no matter what. 
The basic idea behind the order: taking 
into account the atomic stalemate, the 
state of the U.S. economy, and the 
fantastic growth of scientific warfare, 
we ought to be able to buy all the de- 
fense we need for $38-billion. 

But it is now becoming clear that the 
dollar ceiling also is squeezing out the 
last traces of many basic procurement 
and mobilization policies laid down 
when the Korean brush fire touched off 
our postwar rearmament program. 

Che Korean War roughly tripled the 
market for defense contractors. It 
brought the Pentagon’s budget up from 
$13.5-billion to its present spending 
of nearly $40-billion per year. 

You might think holding spending to 
$38-billion needn't mean much of 
1 change. But actually, there’s a real 
turnaround in the making—the outlines 
of which are just beginning to become 
clear. 
¢ The New Policy—The uew procure- 
ment policy can be put like this: 

We are going to get the most mili- 
tary equipment and defense possible for 
the amount of money we have to spend. 
Pentagon buyers are in the position of 
the housewife or 
told to 
budget 


who is 
with a 
month’s. 


businessman 
this month 
than last 


Carry on 
that’s less 


So, they're shopping around, doing more ' 


haggling and bargaining, doing without 
semi-necessities in order to keep buving 
the real necessities. And thev are let- 
ting luxuries go by the board. 

Put simply, all this doesn’t seem to 
be earth-shaking. But when billions of 
dollars of contracts begin to disappear, 
many a company that’s been prosper- 
ing on such business is getting hurt. 


|. More Cutbacks 


Although the big wave of retrench- 
ment has been announced 
more cuts are sure to come. Figures 
released by the Pentagon show that 
August expenditures amounted to $3.5 


already, 
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billion. Officials say this doesn’t put 
them into an annual spending rate of 
$42-billion—as it would amount to on 
a straight 12-month basis. But, they 
admit that August ran over the monthly 
spending levels set to keep within the 
$38-billion goal. Just how much it 
went over the mark, however, they 
won't say. 

e Further Retrenchment—The _ real 
gauge on how spending is going will 
start to show up this month, the Pen- 
tagon says. It points out that the aus- 
terity program had not taken hold by 
August. But, guessing is that spending 
is still too high, will have to be cut 
back even more. So, there’s a good 
chance that further retrenchment will 
be made. 

To the defense contractor, the news 
out of Washington is likely to be 
“more of the same” for the foreseeable 
future—and last week’s announcements 
conform to the pattern: 

¢ Defense Secy. Wilson ordered 
another 100,000-man_ reduction—the 
second since the spring—in military 
manpower. This will bring the total 
U.S. armed force down to 2.6-million 
men by Dec. 31. Still another 100,000- 
man cut is in the offing. 

e The Army closed down 
ordnance plants operated by private 
contractors—installations run by Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. at Barba 
boo, Wis., and at St. Louis, and by 
Procter & Gamble at Milan, ‘Tenn. 

¢ The Navy canceled the $24-mil- 
lion project to develop the supersonic, 
ramjet-powered Triton, a ship-to-shore 
missile with a range of at least 500 
miles. Major contractors on the proj- 
ect: Johns Hopkins University’s Applied 
Physics Laboratory, McDonnell Air- 
craft Corp., Goodvear Aircraft Corp., 
Kearfott Co., Inc 
¢ Air Force Statement—Lt. Gen. Clar- 
ence §. Irvine. the Air Foree’s ~ut 
chief of staff for matericl, summed up 
the new thinking this way 

“Every short-range step that we take 
and every long-range policy that we 
establish must be within this frame of 
reference {that the primarv purpose of 


three 


the armed forces is to defend the U.S.}. 
Our mission is not to spread business 
around on a geographic basis. It is not 
to support any segment of our indus- 
trial complex or any portion of our 
national population. a 

“. . We are taking a more rigid 
review of all development projects, with 
a view of retaining only those which 
show distinct promise for significant 
operational advantages. . . . 

“We are taking a similar approach 
in regard to our production programs. 

We have to cancel one of two 
programs which solve the same mission 
requirement, when priority is low or 
costs are very high. .. .” 

Irvine, of course, was talking only 
for the Air Force. But his words re- 
flected the tougher thinking that is now 
behind program planning and procure- 
ment in all the services. 


il. Fewer Contractors 


rhe budget-cutting fever is affecting 
wide aspects of military procurement 
policy. Up to now, for instance, plans 
for large-scale procurement of a key 
weapon invariably included a program 
to establish more than one production 
source for critical components and even 
the end-item itself. The objective was 
to spot strategic suppliers in different 
sites around the country to assure con 
tinuity of supply in an emergency. The 
practice of setting up multiple sources 
of supply of the same item normally 
meant a hike in unit production costs. 

But with the cutback in military 
spending, the military services are lop 
ping off second and third sources of 
supply. The Air Force, for example, re 
cently dropped Bell Aircraft as one of 
its two B-52 engine nacelle makers, 
keeping only Rohr Aircraft in produc- 
tion. The reason: a_ stretchout in 
monthly aircraft production schedules 
and a halt in B-52 assembly at one of 
Bocing’s two plants. 

lhe multiple-source trend is revealed 
most clearly in the development of new 
weapons. 
¢ Old Policy—In the past, the Penta- 
gon simultaneously would pour huge 
sums into development of two or morc 
weapons with almost identical perform 
ance characteristics and mission but 
with different design approaches. For 
instance, different development projects 
were begun for two intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, three mtermediate 
ballistic missiles, at least three 
air-to-air missiles, and some half-dozen 
shorter-range tactical rocket missiles. 

Che military planners will no longer 


range 
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corrosion problem 


This Reliance Corrosion-Proof Motor is operating a pump 
which circulates cleaning solution through a tank containing 
metal parts. The motor is subjected to corrosive vapors and 
liquids each time a basket of parts is removed. BUT THIS 


MOTOR WILL NOT CORRODE. 


The solid cast-iron housing, including the fan cover, will with- 
stand corrosive service indefinitely. Wiring identification is 
preserved on a stainless steel name plate. A threaded outlet is 
provided on the water tight conduit box, and motor leads are 
molded into a neoprene gasket that completely seals off the 
windings from the conduit box. A neoprene or non-ferrous 


shaft slinger seals the only other frame opening. 


These and many other features give you a motor with a built-in 
corrosion protection. Why not install this superior design now 


and save many replacement dollars in the years ahead. 


Write for bulletin B-2406 for complete design details. 


B-1634-A 


RELIANCE ¢} ELECTRIC 


AND ENGINEERING COMPANY 


DEPT. 341A, CLEVELAND 17,OHIO + CANADIAN DIVISION: WELLAND, ONTARIO 


Sales Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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be able to be so liberal in starting de- 
velopment projects. Even more sig- 
nificantly, they are being forced to make 
quicker production decisions on com- 
peting development projects. A deci- 
sion would have had to be made in- 
evitably on whether the Air Force’s 
Snark or Navaho strategic missile would 
be put into volume production, for ex- 
ample. Even without the pressure of 
economy, quantity output of both mis- 
siles would not have been allowed. 

But under the drive to sweat out “ex- 
cess” expenditures, Navaho got killed 
well in advance of the time ordinarily 
required to evaluate rival weapon proj- 
ects. The Navy's decision on Triton 
was made in the same setting. 
¢ R&D Slash—Air Force plans to tnm 
its research and development program— 
now running over $600-million yearly— 
by around 8%. Currently, it is review- 
ing all its air research and development 
command facilities, looking for places 
to cut. Estimates are that about half 
of some 3,000 to 4,000 contracts in this 
field will be scaled down, many can- 
celed outright. 

Universities will be hit hard on re- 
search work, too. There are well over 
600 contracts spread among the univer- 
sities around the country with renewal 
dates coming up monthly. But, a big 
chunk of these are not being renewed. 
The University of Michigan, MIT, oth- 
ers, already have felt the pinch. 
¢ Production Cuts—Along with cuts on 
research and development are cutbacks 
in production of piloted planes that the 
services count on to bridge the several 
vears before our family of missiles is full 
grown. 

For instance, Republic’s F-105, our 
most advanced and most expensive su- 
personic fighter-bomber is just getting 
into production, but procurement 
schedules have been cut sharply. 

By the same token, North American 
Aviation’s F-100—our present first-line 
fighter-bomber—is being phased out of 
production earlier than Air Force would 
like. 

The budget-cutters say that large 
quantities of operational missiles are 
available to take over some of the jobs 
of these planes—such missiles as the Air 
Force Matador, and the Army’s Cor- 
poral, Redstone, and LaCrosse. 
¢ The Emerging Pattern—Wrapping 
up this kind of cutback in both missiles 
and airplanes, the pattern ahead is clear: 

There are going to be fewer prime 
contractors making end-items that fly 
than there were three years ago or to- 
day. Furthermore, there are going to be 
fewer makers of components and sub- 
systems and fewer off-the-shelf suppli- 
ers selling the military market. 

Army contractors went through their 
own version of this “military recession” 
during the “new look” that Wilson 
took when the Korean War ended. The 
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thanks to XEROGRAPHY... 


a a 
. 5. plinnke 
F. P. Maxwell, vice-president of the power tool division of Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


CKWELL speeds paperwork, cuts duplicating costs 35%” 








““Xerography gives us dependable, on- 
the-spot, one-hour duplicating service 
—something we haven’t been able to 
get any other way,” says F. P. Maxwell, 
vice-president of the power tool divi- 
sion of Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, manufacturer of the 
world famous Delta and Walker Turner 
power tools. 


Xerography copies anything written, 
printed, typed, or drawn. Same, en- 
larged or reduced size. Copies onto 
all kinds of masters—paper, metal, 
spirit, translucent—for duplicating. 
Copies line and halftone subjects. 


“Such service, as any business execu- 
tive knows, is vital to many phases of 
an effective program.” 

Rockwell carries out production at 
23 plants, divisions, and subsidiaries in 
12 states, Canada, and foreign markets. 
Understandably, the administration 
and communications necessary for such 
an industrial network are complex, but 
they have been greatly simplified by 
the use of XeroX® copying equipment. 

“Xerography,” says Maxwell, “has 
speeded our paperwork, and cut our 
duplicating costs by at least 35%. More 
important, it has made possible the ef- 
fective use of modern management 
methods that—without a system like 
xerography—would be impractical, if 
not impossible.” 

Xerography—the clean, fast, dry, 
electrostatic copying process—enables 
Rockwell to distribute copies of month- 
ly accounting statements to all key per- 
sonnel within a few hours after the 
statements are completed. Prepared on 
11”x17” work sheets, the statements are 
reduced with fine legibility by xerog- 
raphy to 814"x11” size on offset paper 


masters for runoff of multiple copies. 

Other Rockwell applications of 
xerography are price sheets and sales 
literature hurriedly needed, internal 
telephone directories, up-to-the-minute 
lists of sales personnel for various divi- 
sions, and, in short, wherever else speed 
and self-sufficiency are vital to Rock- 
well’s communications program. 

Let us show you with facts and fig- 
ures how versatile xerography can cut 
your duplicating costs for all kinds of 
paperwork, 

WRITE for proof-of-performance 
folders showing how xerography is sav- 
ing time and thousands of dollars for 
companies of all kinds and sizes, 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
57-146X Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Branch offices in principal U.S, cities and Torento 


HALOID 
XEROX 





NEW, VERSATILE CLARKE 
WET-DRY VACUUM CLEANERS 
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CUT CLEANING COSTS 


Clarke’s new line of wet-dry vacuum cleaners means fast, 
thorough floor-to-ceiling cleaning and lowered cleaning 
costs. With labor being the biggest single item of your 
cleaning dollar, every minute saved by Clarke cuts your 
maintenance bill. And Clarke vacuums really save time — 
Maintenance 
fenton ot they're designed with a host of new labor-saving features 
Beoth Me. 406 that make quick work of any cleaning job. In ofhce, plant, 
SANITATION warehouse—anywhere dirt, dust and liquids must be cleaned 
MAINTENANCE up ina hurry, a versatile Clarke vacuum cleaner does it 
SHOW AND most efficiently, Let us show you just what the new, time- 
CONFERENCE saving Clarke vacuum cleaners will do for you—and how 
Navy Pier much they'll save you. The different job-fitted sizes include 


Chicege one just right for your cleaning needs. 
October 14-16 7 





See Clarke 





For large floors, the self-propelled Clark-A-matic floor 
maintainer scrubs, picks up and dries at speeds up to 20 
times faster than mopping, cuts floor maintenance costs up 
to 83%. For small floor areas, too, there are six different 
Clarke. floor maintainers that handle complete floor main- 
tenance at a fraction of the normal cost. Let us prove it. 
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(] Literature on new Clarke vacuum cleaners 
(_] Literature on Clarke floor maintainers 
[] Representative’s call 


Name 








Firm : — 
Address es ae 
City —___. State 


CLARKE SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 


329 E. Clay Avenue, Muskegon, Michigan 
Authorized Soles Representatives and Service Branches in Principal Cities 
Distributed in Caneda: G. H. Wood & Co. itd., P.O. Box 34, Toronto 14, Ont. 
MAINTAIN FLOORS BETTER, FASTER, MORE ECONOMICALLY WITH A CLARKE 
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there's no doubt com- 
petition among companies 
qualified to negotiate for 
contracts will be stiffer...” 
STORY starts on p. 83 


result: In the period beginning 1953, 
Army orders for tanks, guns, ammuni- 
tion, signal equipment, small arms, ve- 
hicles and other hardgoods dropped to 
one-fifth of their earlier levels. 

Navy contractors, in general, up to 
now have been spared the hard cut- 
backs Army contractors have taken. 
Their hardgoods procurement is now 
only about 20% below the peak pro- 
curement year resulting from the Ko- 
rean crisis. Furthermore, Navy contrac- 
tors aren't likely to be squeezed as 
much by cutbacks in the months ahead. 
But the Navy’s buying has been hit— 
major plane and missile contracts have 
been stretched out or canceled, ship 
construction starts postponed. ‘The 
main difference is that the Navy's 
plans for expansion have never been of 
quite the same magnitude as the Air 
Force’s. The guts of the Navy's ex- 
pansion has been in nuclear-powered 
vessels, which hardly have been affected. 
¢ Negotiated Bidding—The emphasis 
on cutting back procurement to save 
money doesn’t indicate any trend away 
from negotiated procurement toward 
advertised bidding. In fact, the outlook 
is for more negotiated bidding, rather 
than less. Reason: More of the Penta- 
gon’s procurement is going into the 
complex weapons and defense systems 
that just can’t be bought except by ne- 
gotiating with the companies that are 
qualified to handle either development 
or production. 

However, there’s no doubt that the 
competition among companies quali- 
fied to negotiate for the business will 
be stiffer, and procurement officials will 
be tougher about trimming all the fat 
possible out of a negotiated contract 
both before and after it’s awarded. 


Strategic Assumptions 


Actually, some of the policy changes 
—particularly those dealing with mobi- 
lization planning—have been im_ the 
making for a long time (BW—Mar.30 
’57,p43). The Pentagon has reshaped 
its objectives to fit the new situation 
generated by nuclear weapons. 

Plans now are based on these as- 
sumptions: 

¢ In a future general war, the mili- 
tary will have to rely on weapons al- 
ready on hand. There will be little 
dependence on accelerated production 
and even less on converting idle or civil- 
ian plants to war production. 

e In a future limited or local war, 
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Primary Contractor: C. F. Braun & Co., Atwamana, Cat. 


For the new Delaware Refinery of Tidewater Oil Company, 
careful selection of valves was unusually important. Tens 
of thousands of valves were required to control the maze 
of piping at this largest refinery ever built at one time. 


To the valve specifiers for this gigantic piping project, the 
long record of Jenkins Valves for an extra-measure of 
efficient, economical service was good reason for using 
many thousands of Jenkins Valves in the total valve equip- 
ment of the refinery. 


It will pay you to have the same important assurance when 
you specify or install valves . . . especially since Jenkins 
Valves cost no more. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Avenue, 


New York 17. 
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LOOK FOR THE JENKINS DIAMOND 











These 

large valves 
made 

of Ni-Resist 
metal are among 
the thousands 

of Jenkins Valves 
in this 

great refinery. 
Sizes range 

from %” to 24”; 
made of 

various metals 
to suit 

different 
services. 





ideas +products 


treblé roll life 


JET ENGINE SHOWN ON TEST BLOCK USES VULCAN TCM STEEL STATOR VANES 


When a manufacturer of jet engine parts was troubled with roll failure 
in the critical job of cold rolling heat-resistant alloy stator vanes, they got 
helpful advice on roll design changes from sales engineers of the 
Vulcan Crucible Steel Division of H. K. Porter Company, Inc. The changes 
lengthened roll life considerably, but the Vulcan engineers went further. 
They recommended rolls made of Vulcan TCM, a versatile tool steel. The 
result: The already increased roll life was trebled! Net result: Substan- 
tial savings, less down time, greater productivity for the manufacturer. 

Similar aid through ideas + products is available to all industries 
because of Porter's program of planned diversification... which offers 
the services of divisions manufacturing steels and fabricated steel prod- 
ucts, copper-alloy metal products, electrical equipment, refractories and 
industrial rubber, wire and cable. 


Porter's Vulcan products: tool steels for dies, rolls, gauges, mandrels, punches, chisels, 
upsetters, cutters and machine parts; Vulground precision ground gage and die steel. 


H.K.PORTER COMPANY. INC. 


CLEVELAND + CONNORS STEEL + DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC + HENRY DISSTON «+ RIVERSIDE-ALLOY METAL 
LESCHEN WIRE ROPE + QUAKER RUBBER + REFRACTORIES - VULCAN CRUCIBLE STEEL + w-S FITTINGS 
H. K. PORTER COMPANY (CANADA) LTO 
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the U.S. won't use its total strength. 
There'll be only a limited stepup in 
production of selected items from 
sources already producing military gear. 
If a larger commitment is necessary, a 
general nuclear war will have developed 
under which a prolonged industrial mo- 
bilization will be impossible. 

Under this thinking, plans for moth 
balling idle production facilities have 
been shelved. Standby plants and pack- 
ages of machine tools are being broken 
up for current use or disposal. 
¢ Effect on Dispersal—The military 
services are still interested in dispers- 
ing strategic plants. But dispersal ob- 
jectives are tied directly to costs. That 
means if there’s a choice of placing 
production in an old plant in a heavily 
concentrated industrial area, or of put- 
ting up a new one far from a big 
metropolitan region, the order will go 
to the old plant. 

Dispersal goals become meaningful 
only when the need becomes obvious 
for a new pkant. Then it will be put 
up far outside a target area. Even here, 
costs wili be seriously studied. 

Though the mobilization plans have 
been switched to fit new strategic 
thinking, the weight of budget-cutting 
has accelerated the trend away from 
multiple production sources, standby 
plants, and the like. 


IV. Contractors’ Complaints 


While military procurement policy is 

being readjusted painfully to meet the 
needs of economy, defense contractors 
are seriously complaining to the Penta- 
gon about the “risks of government con- 
tracting.” 
e NSIA Report—In a report this week, 
the National Security Industrial Assn., 
an organization of leading military con- 
tractors, criticizes the Defense Dept. for 
“concentrating its pricing efforts on re- 
ducing profits.” NSIA argues that the 
goal of government procurement should 
be “the lowest reasonable price,” that 
this can be achieved through “industry 
incentives to stimulate greater efficiency 
in contract performance.” 

NSIA cites what it considers the sor- 
est spots in selling to the military: 

e “Losses or diminution of fixed 
fees on cost-reimbursement type con- 
tracts by reason of cost overruns, unal- 
lowability of ordinary business expenses, 
etc.” 

¢ Unrealistic delivery _require- 
ments. 

¢ Unanticipated changes in mili- 
tary production plans. 

e Losses resulting from subcon- 
tracting. 

¢ Creation of competition through 
dispersion of proprietary data to other 
contracts. 

¢ Delays in negotiations and proc- 
essing of contractual documents. END 
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to more than 100 products for our bet- 

ter health, comfort and convenience. 

Hair sprays and shaving lather, for 

example. Dessert toppings and fire ex- 

tinguishers. Sun tan lotions and per- 

. sonal deodorants. Medicines, paints. 

L : waxes, pet and garden sprays. . . the 

Veet ad { lv about to list goes on and on. And new products 
* ‘J : are ever being made available. 


A “‘Bomb” Started It 


commit insecticide H.W. Hamilion, seer of th 


Chemical Specialties Manufacturers 
Association, estimates a business vol- 
ume in aerosols of ‘“‘more than a third 
of a billion dollars a year—and it’s 
fast multiplying.” 

? te ioe wy: : ‘The industry,” he reports, “‘sprang 
are revolutionizing | m.% liv ing’ habits from the insecticide ‘bomb’ used by 
co c World War II GI’s. These were small 
steel cylinders filled with pressurized 
gas to propel the bug-killing agents. 
Civilians took to them, too, for their 

New York, N. Y. spectacular rise of the aerosol (or novelty and convenience.” 
When tempted to toss pressurized products) industry. Then, through the resources of the 
around such superlatives In less than 10 years its production canning industry, economical dispens- 
as ‘‘fabulous’’ and has rocketed from zero to more than ing valves were developed, and in 
‘‘phenomenal,’’ you some 350 million units yearly. And 1947 the first low pressure aerosols 
H. W.. Hamilton might well consider the from a single product—insecticides— came out. ““The low pressure,” Mr. 


Pushbutton products in pressurized tin cans 





Hamilton points out, “‘means only a 
lower pressure of gas than in the orig- 
inal ‘steel bombs.’ Acceptance by the 
public was instantaneous. And so a 
lusty new industry was born—via the 
lightweight, easily stored, spoilage- 
safe and disposable pressurized tin can.” 

Compressed and liquefied gases are 
used to discharge the mist, foam, 
liquid, dry powder or whatever type 
of product is to be propelled through 
the nozzle by a pushbutton touch on 
the container’s valve. The type of gas 
depends upon many factors and is 
given careful consideration by manu- 
facturers. The propellent gases most 
widely used are among the fluorinated 
hydrocarbons. Certain liquefied petro- 
leum gases find use, too. In food 
aerosols, nitrous oxide and carbon 
dioxide are usually the propellents. 
The name ‘“‘aerosol’’—literally a fine 
airborne mist or spray—today is the 
generic term for the whole industry. 

“Metal can manufacturers were 
active in this field from the very begin- 
ning,” says Mr. Hamilton. ‘“The cans 
made to specifications they helped de- 
velop have withstood all tests in labo- 


ratories, factories, homes. Today, aero- 
sols are a great favorite everywhere, 
primarily for their convenience.” 


National’s Role 

The “tin’”’ can is really steel thinly 
coated with tin to resist corrosion. It 
takes tin plate in enormous quantities 
to make the more than 40 billion cans 
the canning industry uses each year. 
And our Weirton Steel Company is a 
major supplier of both electrolytic 
and hot-dipped tin plate 

Of course, tin plate is just one of the 
many steels made by National Steel. 
Our research and production men 
work closely with customers in many 
fields to provide steels for the better 
products of all American industry. 

At National Steel, it is our constant 
goal to produce still better and better 
steel of the quality and in the quan- 
tity wanted, at the lowest possible 
cost to our customers, 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 


THIS IS 
NATIONAL STEEL 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 

THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 
HANNA TRON ORE COMPANY 

NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION 
NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 





L.P.s—Versatile Ink Pencils 


Everybody’s important enough 
to have a NOBLOT Ball Pen! 


Meet His Nibs, the new woodcased NOBLOT balance, slimness—and low cost. Choose your 
Ball Pen—companion to your MONGOL lead color: Blue, Black, Red, or Green. NOBLOT— 
pencils. It’s your handy Eberhard Faber desk No Leak, No Smear, No Fade, No Transfer. 
pen! NOBLOT, the woodcased pen that has 


everything you like about a pencil: lightness, 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE OF NOBLOT Ball Pen. y oe 
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In Washington 


Settlement Ends Antitrust Action 
With Vendo Co. the Apparent Winner 


The antitrust case against Vendo Co., the largest U.S. 
maker of soft drink dispensing machines, ended last 
week in a consent decree that seemed to leave the 
company the winner on points. 

In 1956, Vendo acquired a major competitor, Vendor- 
lator Mfg. Co. The Federal Trade Commission promptly 
charged a violation of the anti-merger laws, claiming 
that combined sales of the two companies before the 
merger were more than half of all coin-operated soft 
drink machines sold in the U.S. 

Under the terms of the present settlement, Vendo is 
forbidden to make machines under any patents it 
acquired from Vendorlator, and must license all such 
patents to existing competitors or new entries in the field. 

But here’s the catch: In the settlement FTC virtually 
admits that Vendorlator had kept going only through 
the infringement of a basic patent held by Vendo. The 
agency agrees that Vendorlator “probably had infringed” 
a Vendo patent that covered more than 80% of its 
production. 


Voluntary Curb on Oil Imports Sags 
As Half of Companies Reject Quotas 


It became clear this week that the government's 
attempt to curb oil imports by a voluntary industry- 
wide program won't be very successful—at least this year. 

For the rest of 1957, the government had asked 22 
importing companies to bring in no more than 755,700 
bbl. per day between them. But first reports filed by 
Navy Capt. M. V. Carson, administrator cf the plan, 
show that the 22 companies plan to import at least 
854,200 bbl. a day for the period, or 98,500 bbl. more 
than the industry-wide quota. What's worse, 11 of the 
companies, exactly half, served notice they intend to 
exceed their individual quotas. If they do jump their 
quotas, chances are the other 11 will go up too. 

In the face of this shaky start, Interior Secy. Fred 
A. Seaton still thinks that importers will yield to the 
threat that noncompliance will mean mandatory cuts 
imposed by the White House or Congress. 


Research and Development Called 


Biggest Problem of Small Business 


Research and development is the small businessman’s 
toughest problem, but he doesn’t know it—much less 
know what to do about it. 

That was the opinion of most large companies that 
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were surveyed as a preliminary to the President’s Confer- 
ence on Technical & Distribution Research for the 
Benefit of Smal] Business, which opened in Washington 
this week. 

Pres. Eisenhower, in welcoming the 1,000 delegates, 
said the main purpose of the conference was to show 
small business that it can get just as good R&D pro- 
grams as those of big business. And Co-Chmn. Charles 
N. Kimball, head of Midwest Research Institute, said 
that “small business will have to adopt research and de- 
velopment in growing measure in order to survive, let 
alone grow.” 

In the survey, small businessmen had seemed bliss- 
fully unaware of the size of the problem. Generally, in 
listing their major problems, they put finance, personnel, 
and sales ahead of R&D, with production bringing up 
the rear. 

The bulk of the conference was devoted to workshops 
to discuss how small business could best use the R&D 
services available from governmental sources, educational 
and professional institutions, and big business, as well as 
developing their own programs, singly or jointly. The 
conference’s concentration on research—to the exclu- 
sion of taxes, antitrust rules, and government pro- 
curement—was promptly denounced by some Demo- 
cratic congressmen and other small business spokesmen. 


Congressional Committee O.K.’s Two 


Nuclear Power Projects 


The joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
this week cleared contracts for two nuclear power plants: 

© The $28.6-million, 60,000-kw. Minnesota project of 
Central Utilities Atomic Power Associates. 

* The $76-million, 95,000-kw. Nebraska project of the 
Consumers Public Power District. AEC’s contribution 
will be about $50-million. 

At the same time AEC has delayed action on one 
project in Minnesota and another in Michigan because 
of rising estimates of costs. 


FPC Hears That Some Utilities 


Carry Deferred Taxes as Income 


Proposals to require electric utilities to carry deferred 
taxes in a specially labeled tax reserve took an unex- 
pected bounce at Federal Power Commission hearings 
this week. 

FPC counsel has said that the present practice of 
carrying deferred taxes as surplus may mislead investors. 

But this week, F. M. Beatty, partner in the accounting 
firm of Arthur Anderson & Co., testified that some utili- 
ties now reflect deferred taxes as income, and thus over- 
state net income. Donald Cook, former chairman of 
the Securities & Exchange Commission and now execu- 
tive vice-president of American Gas & Electric Co., who 
opposes the proposed rules changes, said that carrying 
the taxes as income would violate SEC rules and should 
be looked into. 
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Trying to dig 
up new construction 
business? 


We help you 
do your 
spadework 


When you're looking for new con- 
struction business, Dodge Reports 
can help you uncover just the jobs 
you want. This famous building news 
service, covering the 37 Eastern 
States, pinpoints the live prospects— 
with real profit potential — right in 
your own area. You get advance 
notice of what’s going up, when and 
where. You learn when to submit 
bids and whom to contact. If you 
want to know how up-to-the-minute 
Dodge Reports do the spadework 
that digs up new construction busi- 
ness ... in the simplest, most eco- 
nomical way ..+ mail the coupon 
today! 


F.W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
Dpt. B-11, 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
| want to know how to get more new construc- 
tion business, Please let me see some typical 
Dodge Reports for my area. | am interested in 
the markets checked below. 
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The Income Pattern: 


Business Week's Regional Income Indexes 


U.S. Incomes: Up 6.3% From Last Year 





1943 = 100; adjusted for seasonal, July figures preliminary; June revised. 


©eusiness wees 


The Indexes 


July June 
1957 1957 


287.5 
301.8 
307.2 
352.1 

380.4 
469.2 
366.2 
332.1 

369.4 
421.6 
518.2 
410.3 
362.3 


284.6 
306.6 
303.6 
354.0 
380.7 
478.4 
361.2 
337.2 
368.5 
430.4 
534.4 
408.9 
363.8 


272.7 
288.9 
284.4 
333.8 
355.7 
447.0 
337.8 
324.3 
345.9 
399.7 
484.5 
392.1 

342.2 











12th High in a Row 


U.S. incomes in July, 1957, 
were 6.3% higher than in the 
year-before month, and 0.4% 
above the preceding month. 


U.S. incomes in July were 6.3% 
higher than in the 1956 month, ac- 
cording to BUSINESS WEEK’s Composite 
of Regional Income Indexes, reaching 
their 12th consecutive high. The some- 
what larger year-to-year gain in July 
than in the preceding few months is 
due to comparison with the slightly 
depressed incomes of the previous July, 
because of the steel strike. The same 
factor is evident in the slightly larger 
year-to-year gain in the Cleveland 
region. For the 12 regions, gains 


ranged from 4.0% in St. Louis to 
10.3% in Dallas. 

From June to July the nation’s in- 
come rose 0.4%. The pattern for the 
regions was mixed, with changes rang- 
ing more widely than in the preceding 
month: from minus 1.4% in Chicago 
to plus 3.1% in Dallas. The Chicago 
region’s decline can be traced partly 
to cutbacks in auto and _ supplier 
plants. 

In Indiana, employment declined in 
fabricated metals industries due to re- 
duced auto parts production and per- 
manent closing of one plant. Employ- 
ment dropped further in the state’s 
transportation equipment companies as 
a continued effect of contracts with- 
drawn from aircraft plants earlier “in 
the year. 
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That’s why you're using ten million trucks 
to live better in a NEW AMERICA! 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 
THE SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN TWO POINTS IS A TRUCK LINE 








FINANCE 
Puts Reward Some Bears 


1, On July 8 Allegheny Ludium sold - 2, 


... A trader bought a put option 
at56%... 


giving him the right to sell 100 shares at 
56% per share at any time during the 
next 90 days. The option 

cost $375, equivalent to 

3% points per share... 
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. 9 . this week Allegheny Ludium 
sells around 43. The trader can, if he 
wishes, buy 100 shares at that price, 
exercising his put by selling his newly 
purchased shares at a price of $56.50 
per share. He makes a neat profit of 
$9.75 a share, less perhaps $.40 per 
share commission and taxes, for a total 
gain of about $935 on his original $375 
investment made less than three months 
previously. 





ts ey oe 2? PP e., 


4. 


oY 
Or he can wait, up until October 
11, on the chance the stock will go lower 
—and so increase his profit. 


VN 
Why Traders Buy Puts and Calls 


In a changeable market, these options can bring big profits 
on a shoestring investment. 


clerks) are a mystery to most investors, 
although they have been used in Europe 
since the 1600s and in this country 
since before the turn of the century. 

A New York City speculator’s pur- 


They’re widely used as insurance 
against heavy losses in the market. 


While the two-month stock market 
decline has been the anguish of many 
an investor (BW —Sep.21°57,p142), a 
small minority of traders have been able 
to sit back and actually enjoy the drop 
to lower levels. 

These people include the smart 
traders who sold out around last sum- 
mer’s highs and have since been waiting 
to reinvest at lower prices, and those 
who have been profiting from the de- 
cline after having engaged some wecks 
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are dubbed 


back in some short-selling operations. 
In addition, more and more bearish 
speculators have lately been buying 
‘puts”—a not too well known type of 
speculation on downside price prospects 
that can be made on a shoestring. And 
bulls have been taking a more careful 
look at “call” options—which are the 
opposite of puts—whenever stocks have 
shown rallying symptoms. 
¢ Case in Point—Stock options (they 
“papers” by Wall Street 


chase of a put last July 8 (chart) shows 
how these options work. Believing the 
market as a whole and Allegheny Lud- 
lum common in particular to be over- 
priced, the trader phoned his broker 
and asked him to quote the cost and 
terms of a put option on the stock. His 
broker secured a quote from a put-and- 
call dealer, and the investor agreed to 
buy it. 

What he bought was a contract guar- 
anteeing him the right to sell, if he 
chose to, 100 shares of Allegheny Lud- 
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News Brief$ -<c~ :---- 


HOW SPARTON ELECTRONICS 
HUNTS KILLER SUBMARINES 


Atomic powered submarines 
capable of approaching America’s 
coastlines underwater, then surfac- 
ing to launch atomic missiles pose 
a dangerous threat to our defense. 
Sonobuoys, designed and man- 
ufactured by Sparton Electronics 
Division, bring a solution to the 
underwater marauder problems. 


Navy hunter planes drop small 
electronic Sonobuoys into the sea 
where intruding subs may be lurk- 
ing. Dropped without parachutes, 
Sonobuoys use bomb-like fins for 
direction control. The fins are auto- 
matically detached on striking the 
sea. These floating “listening posts” 
pick up the sound of submarine 
screws, amplify, and broadcast to 
aircraft overhead. Navy killer 
planes receive Sonobuoy signals 
and drop depth charges which 
sometimes destroy, always harass 
the enemy until destroyers arrive 
on the scene. 


Sonobuoy is only one of the many 
electronic developments designed 
and manufactured by the Sparton 
Electronics Division for America’s 
defense. For more information, 
write to this division at 2400 E. 
Ganson Street, Jackson, Michigan. 


New Solution toa Haunt- 
ing Railroad Problem 


Long plagued by the waste of empty 
runs by specially equipped cars, 
American railroaders applauded 
the recent announcement by Spar- 
ton of a new product: Tri-Belt Per- 
manent Dunnage System. Although 
not usually associated with railroad 
box cars, the Tri-Belt system is best 
described by two words: simple and 
sturdy. Tri-Belt’s simplicity lies in 
the quickly and easily interchanged 
parts which can adapt a freight car 
to virtually any load requirement 
in a matter of minutes. 


Its strength is inherent in the de- 
sign of forgings and rolled steel 
belts. Unlike any other dunnage 
system, Tri-Belt is a flush wall in- 
stallation. The flush wall feature 
lessens the possibility of damage to 
lading due to protruding dunnage 
and tends to lower maintenance 
expense. 


For complete information on Tri- 


Sparton Electronics designs and manu- 
factures these Sonobuoys for submarine 
detection. 


Belt, write Tri-Belt Division, 
Sparton Corp., Jackson, Mich. 


arton G 


CORPORATIO CHIGAN 


Formerly The Sparks-Withington Co. s-9 


CONTRIBUTING TO INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS THROUGH THESE NINE DIVISIONS: 
ALLIED STEEL & CONVEYORS DIVISION + SPARTON AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION + SPARTON ELECTRONICS 


DIVISION « SPARTON CONTROLS DIVISION 
STEGER FURNITURE MFG. CO. . 


FLORI PIPE CO. «+ HOUSTON PIPE & STEEL, INC. 
SPARTON BROADCASTING CO. . 


SPARTON OF CANADA; LTD. 





Man Against the Elements 


Nature owns all the weapons—from 
rust-causing rain to blistering heat. 
But modern man has devised some 
stout defenses. 


One of the most modern is K&M 
asbestos-cement structural sheets. 


A roll-call of the extraordinary quali- 
ties of this modern building material 
shows why: It’s attractive, easy to 
install, economical to use. It can’t 
burn, rot, or corrode. It never needs 
protective painting. And it’s impervi- 
ous to attack by rodents or termites. 
Here is another way that ancient 
asbestos and modern research are 


helping American man and American 
industry. We find countless other 
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examples around us everywhere. 
And in modern asbestos the name 
Keasbey & Mattison is synonymous 
with leadership. 


Write today for full information on 
these versatile structural sheets and 
other quality asbestos-cement prod- 
ucts made by Keasbey & Mattison. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
COMPANY «+ AMBLER » PA. 





lum at a price of 564 a share (which was 
the market price at the time of the trans- 
action) any time up until the expiration 
date of Oct. 11. This 90-day option 
cost him $375. 

e Profit Potential—Today the trader 
can tot up a nice paper profit, since 
Allegheny Ludlum recently sold below 
43. If the trader decides to exercise 
his option, he will do so by buying 100 
shares of Allegheny Ludlum on the open 
market at today’s price—at a cost of 
say, $4,300, plus perhaps $40 broker- 
age commission and taxes. Then, exer- 
cising his option, he will sell these 100 
shares to the seller of the put, who has 
promised to buy it for $5,650 any time 
up until Oct. 11. 

Thus, the trader has a profit, after 
subtracting the cost of the option, of 
about $935. And this on an initial out- 
lay of only $375, made less than three 
months previousls 
e¢ Limited Loss—If, on the other hand, 
the investor’s judgment had been wrong 
and Allegheny Ludlum had rallied or 
even held its own, the put option would 
have been worthless. Unless it dipped 
substantially below 564 a share (the 
option exercise price) before Oct. 11 
(when the option lapses), the investor 
would lose—but his joss would be no 
greater than the $375 cost of the option. 

This limitation of loss, along with the 
fact that big profits can be made with 
a shoestring investment, is a prime sell 
ing point for options. The profit from 
a regular short sale would have been 
more—the cost of the option would have 
been saved. But that’s only when the 
market behaved as it did. Losses if the 
stock had rallied could have been many 
times the $375 cost of the put. 
¢ Call Options—A call option, being 
the opposite of a put, depends on the 
rise of the stock price to make it pay off. 
It gives the owner the right to buy 
shares at a stipulated price anytime in 
a given period. He won't exercise this 
right, of course, unless he is able to 
turn around and sell the shares at a 
market price that’s high enough to give 
him a profit. If the price stays level or 
declines, he merely allows the option to 
lapse: he then loses the price of the 
option, and no more. 

In an outright purchase of, sav, 100 
shares of Allegheny Ludlum, the de- 
cline of the market price from 564 to +3 
would mean a paper loss of $1,350, plus 
brokers’ commissions. 
¢ Figuring the Angles—Although they 
are based on a simple concept, puts 
and calls continue to be understood by 
very few people. Says Herbert Filer, 
Sr., head of New York’s largest firm 
of option specialists, Filer, Schmidt & 
Co.: “In our business the surface has 
hardly been scratched. Even among 
100 seasoned investors, not more than 
two understand puts and calls.” Al- 
though option volume has almost 
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Guaranty 


Stock Transfer 
Services Help Improve 
Stockholder Relations 
in N.Y. Capital Market 


Efficient transter services 
by experienced staff also 
eliminate corporation's 
peak work loads in- 
volving transter and 
dividend details. 


Because the corporate stock transfer 
function involves ever-increasing legal 
technicalities, tax problems, and peak 
load work periods, more and more 
corporations are using stock transfer 
facilities such as those offered by 
Guaranty Trust Company. 

Guaranty’s customers find that 
stockholder relationships are improved 
because of the fast, efficient way the 
bank handles all stock transfer and 
dividend disbursement details. Yet 
these services in no way impinge upon 
the corporation’s contact with its 
stockholders. 

There are many other advantages in 
securing the services of a New York 
transfer agent: 


- It Contributes to a Stock’s Standing. 
New York transfer facilities make it 
possible for stock certificates to move 
from broker to broker, from buyer to 
seller more efficiently. This enhances 
a stock’s standing when traded in the 
country’s primary market. 


4 Itimproves Stockholder Relations. 
A New York transfer agency provides 
a ready source of information regard- 
ing transfer requirements in the im- 
portant New York capital market. 
Guaranty’s experienced personnel and 
modern equipment are assurance that 
stockholders will receive their certifi- 


cates, checks and notices in the fastest 
way possible. 


Fd it Eliminates Delays and Risks. 
Delays in shipping to out-of-town 
points for transfer are eliminated. Un- 
certainties of securities’ arrival and 
risk of loss in transit are avoided in 
the New York market when transfer 
facilities are provided here. 


ie it Eliminates Unnecessary Ex- 
pense. The corporation saves insur 
ance and mail expense. A professional 
and highly trained force provides ex- 
peditious handling of peak load pe- 
riods. Overtime and disrupted work 
schedules on the part of the company 
are eliminated. 

Guaranty Trust Company has had 
wide experience acting as transfer 
agent and is presently handling this 
highly specialized work for several 
hundred corporations, with sharehold- 
ers ranging from 120 to over 400,000. 
Guaranty knows the best techniques 
and ideas applicable to stock transfer 
functions. 


Help on Your Transfer Problems. VV hat- 
ever the size of your company, Guar- 
anty’s experienced personnel, modern 
equipment, and professional guidance 
are available to perform stock transfer 
or registrar services for you. If you 
would like to learn more about the ad- 
vantages of New York transfer facili- 
ties from the corporation viewpoint, 
write for a complimentary copy of 
“Your Company, Its Stockholders, 
and the New York 

Capital Market.” Ad- 

dress Corporate 

Trust Stock Trans- 


fer Dept BW-6. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Capital Funds in excess of $400,000,000 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St.. New York 36 + Madison Ave. at 60th St., New York 21 


40 Rockefeller Plaza. New Yor 


London -« Paris « BSrussels 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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What’s new under the Borg-Warner sun 


High on the list of Borg-Warner activities is new product development. 
Contributing importantly to this aspect of continuing growth are many 
promising new products recently introduced or currently under test. 


For example, an 8-speed automatic transmission for trucks over 
19,000 pounds. Now being road tested under the most grueling condi- 
tions, it may well revolutionize the driving of heavy trucks . . . A simpler, 
lighter, quieter marine transmission now in production . . . An almost 
human electro-mechanical manipulator for remote handling of radio- 
active material . . . A highly efficient electrostatic air filter for home 
heating and air conditioning systems . . . An advanced type fuel injection 
system for cars of the future . .. A remarkable new power-shifting trans- 
mission for heavy duty, off-the-road vehicles to help speed the nation’s 
gigantic highway program. 


Each of these noteworthy new products, and many others being 
developed, reflects Borg-Warner’s continuing aim: “design it better— 
make it better”. And that means more and better products benefiting 
almost every American every day. 


EMCINERRING 


Design it better 


BORG-WARNER. 


doubled in a decade, options were writ- 
ten last vear on only 5.7-million shares 
of stock, or on one out of every 900 
round lots outstanding. 

Most of these options were bought 
as a simple gamble—with potential gains 
far exceeding a limited loss. Most brok- 
ers caution, however, that sellers of op 
tions are extremely shrewd. Except dur- 
ing sudden market rallies or declines, 
most puts and calls lapse worthlessly by 
the wayside. But there is another side 
to the coin, aside from the gamble angle. 
¢ Useful Hedge—Like a commodity fu- 
tures contract, a put or call may be 
bought as a pure speculation for profit— 
but it may also be used as a sort of 
hedge or insurance. It is these uses that 
give the business an aura of respectabil- 
ity greater than that of a racetrack. 

Put-and-call brokers cite these sample 
“insurance” uses: 

e An investor who wants to wait 
and sell a stock at a price higher than 
its current market price can buy a put 
as insurance against an unexpected de- 
cline. His put assures him a price for 
his stock close to the price prevailing 
when he bought the option. 

¢ An investor who wants to wait 
an¢ buy a stock at a price lower than its 
current market price can buy a call as 
insurance against an unexpected rise. 
His call assures him purchase of the 
stock at close to a pre-rise price. 

e An investor can sell his stock and 
still participate in any substantial fur- 
ther rise by buying a call. 

e A trader, having sold short, can 
buy a call and thereby limit his loss if 
the market goes against him. 

e The put-and-call brokers have 
even developed a cute way to circum- 
vent the Treasury Dept.’s rule that all 
profits from selling short must be 
treated as short-term capital gains—tax- 
able at ordinary personal income rates 
instead of the long-term capital gains 
tax of up te 25%. Here’s how it works: 

If a speculator buys a put option for 
more than six months—say, six months 
and 10 days—and then sells the option 
to someone else at a profit after six 
months, instead of exercising it, the 
profit is regarded as long-term capital 
gain. It becomes the appreciation in 
value of a piece of paper, instead of 
profit on a short sale. And dealers are 
usually ready to buy such options, 
within a few days of expiration, at a 
small markdown from their current ex- 
ercise value. They still have time to 
exercise the option profitably. 
¢ Source of Supply—All this explains 
the arguments for buying options. But 
if fabulous speculative profits are pos- 
sible from puts and calls, one might ask 
why anyone in his right mind ever sells 
them. Call options, for example, must 
be created originally by an actual owner 
of the stock, who stands ready for the 





310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS | specified period to release the stock to 
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See the Golden Kardex 
commemorating the 50 years 
since Remington Rand developed 
the first visible record system. 
At all our branch offices. 


Tells all, too, with facts and figures at see level for the 
control of virtually every business performance or func- 
tion—what to do about what—and when! The ultimate 
in visible recordkeeping, new Kardex Aristocrat is avail- 
able in three striking 2-color combinations. Write for 
colorful and informative free booklet (KD829), Room 
1904, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
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HOW MANY BRICKS 


It may seem odd to measure time in terms of bricks, but 


that’s the way one Western plant superintendent had to 
‘watch the clock.” He was in the midst of the postwar 


building boom but couldn't hit peak production. 


The big bottleneck was his pug mill and extruder—the 
husky machine that reduced, mixed and extruded the 
stubborn clay. Not only was it too small, but frequent 


breakdowns of its chain drive kept it far below capacity. 


Management was willing to give him a bigger mill, but 


not until he found a different drive—one that would assure 


full production. For expert help, he wisely turned to the 
G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 


The G.T.M.’s answer was a sturdy COMPASS 250 
Transmission Belt. Sinewed with endless airplane-type steel 
cables, this rugged belt was designed to take high tensions, 


heavy overloads, grit and grime in stride. And it did! 


From the very start the new machine and the G.T.M.’s 
belt upped production from 10,000 to 17,500 bricks an 
hour. And, they’ve been turning out that many for close 
to 10 years without a single shutdown for belt repair. 





GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
ar .* . 
@) - Specified 


COMPASS 250 Transmission Belt 


A Cord-covering envelope of tough, rubberized fabric resists 
wear 

B Multi-strand, airplane type, steel cables laid in single plane 
carry heavy loads. Cables on opposite sides of belt axis 


twisted in opposite directions to insure true runniag 


C Thinner cross section provides longer life over small pulleys 
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IN AN HOUR ? 


If you want to turn out more goods at an endless saving, Goodyear 
see the G.T.M. about COMPASS Transmission Belts. You'll 


also find him the best answer to any problem involving 


ce 


. Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS with your Goodyear Distributor. He can 
give you fast, dependable service on Hose, V-Belts, Flat Belts and many 
other industrial rubber and nonrubber supplies. Look for him in the 
through your nearest Goodyear Distributor or by writing Yellow Pages under “Rubber Goods” or “Rubber Products.” 


all types of industrial rubber goods. You can contact him 


COMPASS TRANSMISSION BELTS by wot a en ana amaataaia aia lL 


GOODJYEAR | 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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premium on purity 


From the cow to the container, the purity and delicate flavor 

of dairy products must be protected. Dairy equipment 

made of stainless steel resists corrosion, imparts no odor to the product 
and is easy to keep clean and sterile. The highest quality 

dairy equipment is designed, improved 


and protected with McLOUTH STAINLESS STEEL 


specify 
Mc LOUTH STAINLE SS STEEL 


for the dairy industry 


McLoutyn Stee. CorRPORATION verroit, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF STAINLESS AND CARBON STEELS 














the option-holder at the agreed price. 
e Seller's Gain—The answer is that, for 
the most part, large investors—institu- 
tions as well as individuals—have dis- 
covered they can earn a tidy extra in- 
come by carefully letting out puts and 
calls. When an option lapses—as most 
do—the buyer's loss, minus the dealer’s 
cut, is the seller’s gain. The seller of a 
90-day call that has lapsed pockets $300 
or $400 and still owns the stock. To 
make this money, of course, he has 
voluntarily run the risk of losing the 
stock itself while it’s still rising in value. 

While sellers of calls must be in a 
position to make delivery of the stock, 
the sellers of puts must have cash ready 
in case stock is thrust on them at a 
price higher than the market price. In 
both cases, the option seller’s broker is 
involved, too—regulations say he must 
actually guarantee the transaction. 
¢ Precious Lists—Although the sale of 
puts and calls can be profitable, the 
option firms have a hard time filling 
the demand for options. Ordinarily 
there are more traders who want to buy 
options than sell them. Each put-and- 
call broker maintains a_ jealously 
guarded list of known option sellers; 
when he receives an inquiry for an op- 
tion and finds none available, he will 
get busy on the phone and try to root 
out an offering. (Option brokers are a 
special breed by themselves—they must 
possess a fantastic memory for names 
and numbers.) 

In some cases, the put-and-call firm 
will create the option to fill an order, 
thus acting as dealer rather than broker. 
I'requently, too, an investor with an un- 
expired option that shows a paper profit 
may find a dealer willing to buy this 
option from him at the appropriate 
premium. The option then goes into 
the dealer’s inventory, where it may be 
held as a speculation or offered to the 
public. 
¢ Trade Group—There are 26 members 
of the Put and Call Brokers & Dealers 
Assn. The largest include Filer, 
Schmidt, & Co.; Godnick & Son; 
Thomas, Haab & Botts, and Paul Karp. 

Options are available on almost any 
NYSF-listed issue, even  inactively 
traded ones, plus some listed on the 
American Stock Exchange and some 
over-the-counter issues. The most fre- 
quent life spans of an option are 30, 
60, or 90 days, or six months. They 
are all traded on a net basis, the dealer's 
markup being included in the price. 

The cost of an option varies accord 
ing to its length of life and market con- 
ditions. Options on volatile stocks cost 
more; a 60-day put on Shering Corp., 
for example, cost $650 when the stock 
was up in the 90’s (recent price: 72). 
¢ Marginal Business—Regular brokers 
are for the most part not enthusiastic 
about options, since they entail a good 
deal of paperwork, and the broker must 
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KEEPING TABS ON 79000000 


N MODERN gasoline and fueloil wholesaling “bulk plants” where 

big tank trucks load up and roll out in a matter of minutes, a 
large Red Seal petroleum meter like this often puts through 10 
to 15 million gallons a year. At 14¢ per gal. (wholesale ex tax) 
that’s over $1,500,000 entrusted yearly to a meter that cost only 
$500! A battery of busy meters in a big plant frequently handles 
$10 or $15 million a year. 

Running at such high rates, those meters must sustain accuracy 
within extremely close limits, or small errors might become heavy 
losses before they’re caught. The finest meter is truly worth every 
bit of its price. 

Neptune, advancing its leadership in petroleum meters, has 
recently introduced several new products and systems for bulk 
plants. It’s another example of Neptune’s growth... with a wide 
variety of products now serving many industries. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY, 19 West 50th St., New York 20, N.Y. 


for a better / measure of profit 


DIVISIONS and PRODUCTS 
Neptune Meter Co., Neptune Meters, Lid. liquid meters 
Revere Corporation of America / aircraft instruments & wire 
Superior Meter Co. / gas meters 
Hot Spot Detector Co., Inc. / temperature warning systems 
Electronic Signal Co., Inc. / toll collection equipment, electronic scales 
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HOW CREATIVE BANKING HELPS YOUR 
SOUTHERN PROFITS GROW 


Accounting 
shortcut for 
Atlanta shippers... 
through The C&S 





When you join the C&S Freight Payment Plan, the Bank takes over 
the job of paying freight bills for you. Carriers “deposit” the bills with 
The C&S in Atlanta. These are charged to your account and sent 

to you daily marked “Paid.” Under the plan, your record-keeping 

is simplified, check-writing and signing are eliminated. 

Operating and postage costs are cut. Best of all, these services 

cost you nothing. The carriers pay the small service charge. 

Write today for details of the C&S Freight Payment Plan. 


GEORGIA'S LARGEST BANKING SYSTEM 


The Citizens & Southern 


National Bank 
AND AFFILIATES IN GEORGIA Members FOIC 


Atlanta: Broad & Marietta Streets, Atlanta 2,Ga. Chicago: 400 N. Michigan, Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 
New York: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 





through 
CONTROLLED CREDIT DISTRIBUTION® 


If credit limitations are keeping your distributors from carry- 
ing adequate stocks at peak seasons, let us show you the 
CONTROLLED CREDIT DISTRIBUTION Pian now used by many 
leading manufacturers. It permits you to retain legal title to the 
merchandise, doubles the distributor's credit without additional 
risk to your company, acts as a collection control and supplies 
accurate 30-day inventory records. 


25 South William Street 
New York 4, New York 


NAME. 
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literally back up the credit of the seller. 
Puts and calls are hardly a source of 
profit to the general run of stock brok- 
ers, because such small amounts of 
money are involved. 

On options selling below $300, the 
broker tacks on a commission of only 
$6.25. Higher-priced options bring only 
$12.50. Most option trading is con- 
centrated in a few accounts, but figur- 
ing the margin requirements of a big 
trader with a bag of options in his 
portfolio is one of the most complex 
tasks in Wall Street. 

One big brokerage house warns its 
salesmen and customers that options 
are “seldom profitable” unless the buyer 
possesses some pretty sure-fire “inside 
information.” It adds that “only a 
small percentage of puts and calls are 
ever exercised.” Nevertheless, brokers 
tolerate puts and calls and handle them, 
because those that are exercised also 
fetch the broker a standard commission 
when the stock on which the option is 
based is bought or sold. 


Neglected Laws 


Few legislators in Con- 
gress or legislatures take 
enough interest in banking, 
a bank executive says. 


“A vacuum has arisen in banking 
legislation that is being filled by agency 
rulings and by those institutions given 
to reaching out as far as they can until 
somebody stops them,” William A. 
Lyon, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Dry Dock Savings Bank, 
told a national convention of state 
bank supervisors in New York last week. 

The problem, he said, stems from a 
shortage of legislators who are real spe- 
cialists in banking law. He added that 
Congress itself has set a sad example 
for the 48 states. 
¢ Disinterest—Although he named no 
names, Lyon took to task the chairmen 
of the two Banking & Currency Com- 
mittees: “Rightly or wrongly . . . [they] 
. .. do not give an observer the impres- 
sion that they are genuinely interested 
in the subjects falling under their com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction.” 

Why this sad state of affairs in the 
field of banking legislation? It’s be- 
cause, Lyon said, there are many legis- 
lative areas “more exciting” to a legis- 
lator—areas where a bill “may reflect 
more immediate widespread credit on 
its originator.” 
¢ Worse State—The situation is even 
worse in the state legislatures, Lyon 
complained. 

In New York, he said, a joint legis- 
lative committee asked the New York 


Clearing House and the Savings Bank 
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Euclids 
PROTECT PROFITS ON 
A WIDE RANGE OF WORK 


Over 200 Euclids are working on 

the Illinois Toll Road, a $415,000,000 
project. Here a 518 h.p. Twin-Power 
scraper gets a 32 yd. heaped load of 
heavy clay on a grading operation. 








Wherever large tonnages of earth, 
rock, ore and other materials must be 
moved ... in mines and quarries, in 
heavy construction, and on industrial 
operations . . . Euclids get more work 
done at lower cost. That’s why they’re 
such an important part of the profit 
picture for users of heavy earthmoving 
equipment everywhere. 


In the construction industry, for 
example, increased labor and material 
costs on one hand, and low compet- 
itive bid prices on the other, really put 
the squeeze on profits. Using equip- 
ment that moves more yards per shift 
—and at lowest cost—is the one sure 
way to protect the profit margin. That’s 


EUCLID 


These Bottom-Dump “Eucs”’ can haul loads of 
20 cu. yds. or more at speeds up to 34 mph. 


why you see so many “‘Eucs” working 
on highway projects like the Illinois 
Toll Road . .. on dams, airports, 
industrial and housing sites . . . and on 
other jobs where heavy earthmovers 
are used. 

Production and cost data on crawler 
tractors, scrapers, rear-dump and 
bottom-dump haulers can be obtained 
from Euclid dealers or write direct for 
the facts and figures that will prove 
Euclids are your best investment. 


DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 
Pioneer in off-highway earthmoving equipment 


EUCLID 





DIAPHRAGM VALVES 


Mle Calthad 
COUT LEI IAY 


THE PEOPLE WHO © AND 


Now ... Precision Fiuid Metering 
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Assn. to draw up some noncontroy ersial 
bills to amend the state banking law. 
These were prepared at great expense, 
cleared with the State Banking Dept. 
and with the staff of the committee it- 
self. Then, according to Lyon, the 
chairman “suddenly and without ex- 
planation decided to let about half of 
these noncontroversial bills die in com- 
mittee.” 

Lyon is also distressed by the fact that 
the same chairman “has now directed 
savings banking to show cause why it 
should not welcome legislation to per- 
mit and facilitate its absorption by com- 
mercial banks.” He commented: “The 
plan is to plunder the $1}-billion of 
surplus which savings banking has ac- 
cumulated in New York over 138 years.” 

It is no wonder, he said, that savings 
banks in New York are showing more 
interest in federal charters, which would 
give them immunity from such legisla- 
tive whim. 
¢ A Way Out—Chase Manhattan's 
Chmn. John J. McCloy also predicted 
that more state-chartered banks may 
seek federal charters unless the states 
vield a bit to the pressures of some 
banks to expand. 

The Bank Holding Company Act 
passed by Congress last vear permits 
banks to climb over restrictive walls 
erected by the states by entering into 
holding companies. Some states have 
countered by passing laws that apply 
to holding companies the same geo- 
graphical restrictions as for branches. 
But, said McCloy, these laws—even if 
they prove constitutional—probably can- 
not be applied to national banks. Hence 
the threat of a shift to federal charters. 


FINANCE BRIEFS 


Dealers in bankers acceptances, unable 
to satisfy the growing demands of in- 
vestors, have cut their rates another 
4-point in an effort to lure borrowers 
into the market. A similar cut was 
made on Aug. 23, after three boosts in 
quick succession (BW —Aug.24'57,p92). 


. 
The phone strike and bad flying weather 
ganged up last week to affect the 
money supply in New York. Local 
banks had trouble locating reserve funds 
in other cities because of the telephone 
strike. Slowed-down air travel held up 
check collections, resulting in an in- 
crease in the “float’”—credit extended 
on checks in process of collection. 

. 
An independent floor broker on the 
Big Board, John Munroe, last week 
was suspended for five years on charges 
of failing to keep proper records. Trad- 
ing halted while the rare action was 
announced from the rostrum of the 
Exchange. 
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How to stock what you need,’as you need it 


The boss pounced on Louie when shipping was late Now the boss is quite tame and Lou ships with success 


‘Cause they ran out of stock just as business got great. He specifies shipment by RAILWAY EXPRESS! 


Which do you think is worse, running out of stock or being 
overstocked? No question about it... they're both bad business! 


niLw 
WEKPRESS 


deliveries that are easy on your pocketbook. You get coverage q G al N Cc 7 
no other company can match, for Railway Express reaches some 


To keep stocks evenly balanced—or to answer any shipping need— 
it pays to specify Railway Express. You get swift, dependable 


23,000 American communities! And now, with Railway Express’ 
new World Thruway Service, you can ship to and from almost 
anywhere in the world! So, whether you're sending or receiving, 


here or abroad—always call Railway Express, the complete 





rail-air-sea shipping service. 





Clear the air of 
SMOKE! ODORS! 


Leading authorities agree that 
tobacco smoke cuts efficiency 


No one working in close, con- 
fined quarters or in smoke-filled 
rooms will argue that statement. 
Thousands are finding contin- 
vous relief from Asthma, Sinus 
and Allergies. 


with PURITRON 


95 
~e” Model G-80 +69 
for 30x30 areas 
Model F-40 for 15x15 areas $39.95 


This portable electronic air filter- 
ing system plugs into any electric 
outlet and will 

e Clear air of pollen, dust, smoke 


¢ Destroy bacteria with power- 
ful ultra violet rays 


e Remove unpleasant odors 


Try the Puritron in your office 


10-DAY 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


sme ee eee ee eee ew eae ee 
PURITRON CORP. 


15 Stiles Street 
New Haven, Conn. 


Please ship_ 


Model G-80 PURITRONS ‘ 
@ $69.95 ea. 


___Model F-40 PURITRONS @ $39.95 ea., 
VO ennineestees 
Address. 
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Lumber and Wood Products Prices 


1947-49= 100 
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1955 


Deto: Dept. of Labor. 


Lumber Prices Tumble 


Declining home construction has 
caused the prices of lumber to slip 
7.6% under their April, 1956, high. 

Lumber stocks of all types in the 
hands of mills are up sharply over a year 
ago and stand at about 10-billion board 
ft. Orders in all lines are well below 
last year, with hardwood flooring orders 
particularly weak. Production and ship- 


Publishers’ Stocks of Newsprint 


Thousands of Tons, End of Month 


1956 


Dato: American Newspaper Publishers Assn. 


ments of all types of lumber also are 
trailing year-ago levels 

Only an increase in home building is 
likely to pull lumber prices and demand 
cut of their slump. With the tradition- 
ally slower building months now ap- 
proaching, a rise in home construction 
is not probable until spring despite the 
recent easing of FHA mortgage terms. 


Newsprint Stocks Hit a Peak 


Newsprint stocks held by publishers 
reached an all-time high of 653,000 
tons at the end of July—up 45% over 
July, 1956. Reason for the rise: Con- 
sumption of newsprint by publishers 
during the first seven months lagged 
3.2% behind a year ago, a result of a 


decline in newspaper advertising (BW— 
Jun.22’57,p118). 

Despite the decline in consumption, 
production has topped year-ago levels, 
although gains have been narrowing in 
the last couple of months. For the 
first five months of this year, U.S. and 
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Gmerican LUSTRAGRAY lere reducing 


e 
sheet glass changes sun glare into soft light! 
In the home or office, where sun glare affects comfort, efficiency and physical 


well-being, glaze your windows with AMERICAN LUSTRAGRAY sheet glass. 


® Reduces glare 50%, eliminating 
eyestrain and fatigue 


® Reduces significant amount of 
heat transmitted MODERN GLASS e 
® Provides exterior privacy with Bost af 8 Glance * meri can 
interior "clear glass” vision \ 
WINDOW (214 COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


°* ELLWOOD CITY, Pa. 


Architects and builders requested this new functional gray 
ARNOLD, PA 
E OKMULGEE, OKLA, 


glass. Ask yours today about AMERICAN LUSTRAGRAY. . . 
. ig ge PLANTS SANMETTE, Pa 


wsw 6640 





(Advertisement) 


CORPORATION 
WINS 

$35,000 

TAX 

RELIEF 


In a “buyout”, the purchase often con- 
sists of both depreciable assets and of 
non-depreciable goodwill. Federal 
taxes for years to come are thus af- 
fected by an interpretation. 


Recently a going manufacturing plant 
was purchased by a large corporation. 
In their analysis of the “buyout”, tax- 
ing authorities determined a prelimi- 
nary value of $300,000 out of the total 
purchase price as non-depreciable 
coodwill, thereby imposing a heavy 
tax burden on the owner corporation. 


Upon review, this goodwill valuation 
was reduced by 909% to $30,000. Re- 
sult: an initial income tax saving of 
$35,000 and an annual tax reduction 
of more than $15,000. Why? Because 
Marshall and Stevens appraisal con- 
firmed that the actual worth of depre- 
ciable assets amounted to a great deal 
more of the purchase price than had 
first been recognized by the tax people. 


APPRAISAL QUALIFIED VALUE 


The foregoing is but one of many ap- 
plications of appraisals in tax matters. 
Costly time in negotiation is saved by 
anticipating the need for, and order- 
ing a qualified appraisal before tax 
problems arise. 


The informative booklet “What Every 
Property Owner Should Know About 
Appraisals” is yours for the askiny. 
Write Marshall and Stevens, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., Dept. 112, New York 17, 
New York. 


An international appraisal company, 
Marshall and Stevens offers local per- 
sonalized appraisal service. Offices in 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, Denver, 
Detroit, Honolulu, T. H., Houston, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, 
Philadelphia, Phoenix, Richmond, St. 


Louis. San Francisco, Vancouver, B.C. 
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Canadian production was 6.5% higher 
than in the comparable 1956 period. 
But the year-to-date gain had dwindled 
te 5.4% by the end of the seven 
months. 


Distillate Fuel Stocks 


Millions of Barrels, End of Month 
60 


Since capacity is greater this year 
han last year, operating ratios are de- 
clining. If this continues, companies 
may reduce their spending to increase 
capacity. 


Ouro Bureav of Mines, Amer, Petroleum Institute, BUSINESS WEEK Ect. 


Fuel Oil Inventories Shoot Up 


Inventories of distillate fuel oil, used 
for home heating, are up sharply over 
last year. At the end of August, stocks 
were about 155-million bbl.—12% 
higher than a year ago. This top-heavy 


inventory situation may work against 
the customary winter price increases. 
In every month except January, do- 
mestic demand for distillate was less 
than in the comparable year-ago month. 


New Passenger Car Registration 


1,500 —— 


Chrysler 


Data: &. 1. Polk & Co. 


Producers 


January 1st—July 31st 


2.8 % 
2.0% % 
1.2% = 149 . 


S-P Foreign 


Foreign Cars Gain Ground 


Foreign cars took a 2.8% slice of the 
total new passenger car registrations in 


the first seven months of 1957, com- 
pared with 1.4% in the same period 
last lear. The imported makes have 
shown a continually rising sales trend 
and are expected to increase their share 
of the total throughcut the rest of the 


c 


year. In July, they accounted for 3.7% 


of new registrations—up from 3% 
June, 2.8% in May, and 2.7% 
April. 

Among domestic producers, Ford and 
Chrysler increased their sales volume 
and percentage of the market in the 
seven months comparison. General 
Motors, American Motors, and Stude- 
baker-Packard all showed declines. 
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New trend in plumbing: Copper Tube Drainage Lines 


For sanitary drainage systems, city after city 
is approving modern nonrusting copper tube. 
It simplifies both building and remodeling. 


Cop ver tubes for hot and cold water 


lines have been the mark of a quality 


house for many years. Today, copper is 
meeting our complete plumbing needs 
better than any other metal. More and 
more is being used for sanitary drainag 


line S And he re’s why 


SLIM AND TRim. With modern cop- 
per drainage tube, you can put plumb- 
ing where you want it and need it. Cop- 
per won't rust and its smooth surface 
resists clogging. Thus, copper tube for 
household drainage can be slim and trim 

fitting easily inside standard-width 
wall partitions. 


EASY TO INSTALL. Work goes faster, 
too, because copper tubes are relatively 


light easy to handle and cut. Old-type 


! 
limi- 


A opper drainage svstem can be 


threaded or caulked joints are 
nated 
assembled quic klv and easily with com- 
pact, durable solder-joint fittings—even 
in tight quarters And there are fewer 
joints to make because coppe! tube 


comes in 20-foot lengths. 


Because of all these advantages, cop- 
per tube is being included as approved 
material for sanitary drainage lines as 
plumbing codes are brought up to date. 


Am ri 


1S backing this reat 


THE FUTURE: Anaconda’s 
Brass (¢ ompany 
advance in the plumbing industry b 
ind fit 


and by helping to de- 


providing the high-« uality tubs 
| | 

tings needed 
elop new applications and installation 


te hnique S 


In building, as well as in industi 
Anaconda and its manufacturing c 
panies—The American Brass Compan 
and Anaconda Wire & Cable Compan 

ire constantly seeking better ways of 


doing things with nonferrous metals 


Whatever your specific 
lem, see the Man from 


metal prob- 
Anaconda rhe 
Anaconda (¢ ompany 25 Broadway, New 


York 4, N. Y. 


ANACONDA 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY—ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
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The Army s Uniform = a pres 


The color of the U.S. Army uni- 
form has been changed many 
times since the American Revo- 
lution but the latest change is 
the biggest. The Army hasalready 
spent $90 90-million and uniforms 
are now rolling off the production 
line. But it will be 1960 before our 
1-million Gls are reuniformed. 


T*: soldier down front with 180 years 
of U. S. military history staring over 
his shoulder (picture above) is wearing 
the uniform that is being issued to en- 
listed men starting this month. The 
Army’s new look is the result of a 10-year 
designing job by Army and civilian tex- 
tile experts. Both camps consider the 
new green superior to the current olive 
drab for both general and off duty wear. 

Despite its listless look, olive drab was 


a good camouflage in the days when 
parts of the general duty uniform dou- 
bled for field use. But after World War 
II, field uniforms without olive drab 
components were developed, and the 
Army jumped at the chance to spruce 
up its general duty uniform. The result 
is a large-scale offensive to outfit the 
million-plus GIs in Army green by Sep- 
tember, 1960. 

Men entering the service from now 
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DYED WOOL goes to the mixer. Here a worker feeds strands on to reels, where they 
will be mixed with strands from other balls to insure a uniformally colored material. 


SWATCHES from each run are compared 
with samples of approved color and material. 


BREAKS in weaving are hand-mended be- 
fore the material is sent to manufacturers. 


FINISHED uniforms are pressed and hung on racks. Government inspectors give sample 
uniforms a final check for flaws in material, color discrepancy, or tailoring before shipment. 


eye 


en & 
i "Sit Be 


verhaul 


on will receive one of the “greens” along 
with one olive drab. As the olive drab 
supply runs out, they will be replaced 
by greens. The tentative date for the 
issuing of two greens, and the date when 
it becomes the official formation uni- 
form, is Sept. 1, 1958 

Commissioned and warrant officers 
had orders to replace their old uniforms 
by Oct. 1. 


(Story continues on next page) 
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Chemistry helps you put your best foot forward! 


It's easy there are so 


attractive shoe styles and colors to select from! For 


to put your best foot forward today 
many 
chemistry is constantly bringing new beauty and quality to 
leathers of all types, from glossy patent leathers to soft colorful 
suedes. Special tanning chemicals developed by American 
Cyanamid Company, for example, are being used to improve 


__ 


the appearance and add new durability, flexibility, wear- and 
scuff-resistance to leathers for shoes—and for luggage, hand- 
bags, apparel, upholstery. In this way Cyanamid chemistry 
helps you get more for your money in leather goods while also 
helping make better use of a natural resource. American 
Cyanamid Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


CcCYANANMI YD 


HELPING AMERICA MAKE BETTER USE OF 





ITS RESOURCES 

















PATTERNS for new uniforms are outlined in chalk on a stack 


5 


of cloth, then cut out with an electric bandsaw just like plywood. 


—— 
= 


HAND SEWING goes into lining and stiffening, but 
other jobs are done by machine. 


DUMMIES model the finished uniforms so that they can be checked for size. Army inspectors supervise production all along the line. 


(Story starts on page 114) 


¢ Why a New Color?—The Army had 
several reasons to get rid of the tradi- 
tional olive drab color: 

¢ Many of the millions of men 
mustered out of service after World 
War II took parts of their uniforms 
home. They mowed lawns, painted 
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houses, or loafed in olive drab battle 
jackets or pants. 

¢ Surplus uniforms were bought 
after the war by discount houses and 
Army-Navy stores. Anybody with ready 
cash could buy uniform parts to wear 
whenever and wherever he pleased 

¢ Postwar foreign 
friendly nations received 


armics in 


U.S. Army 


uniforms to supplement their own 
equipment. 

¢ Displaced persons throughout 
the world were given olive drab uni 
forms to wear during the period of 
resettlement. 

¢ The Army’s esprit de corps was 
suffering a natural postwar letdown. 


l'o keep enlistments up, it was neces 
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5 GOOD REASONS 


Why Celenamel Lowers 
Winding Costs — 


Sizes 38-50 


Solderable at low 
temperatures (700F). NO 
acid stripping--NO 

brushing, or broken leads. 


Most uniform diameters of 
any film-coated wire. 


Outstanding electrical 
qualities—continuity of 
film (mercury test) — 
voltage breakdown. 


Type I particularly suitable 
~ paper section coils— 

I'ype II for random 
wound coils. 


Extremely close wire 
tolerances—hence, 
uniformly accurate coil 
resistances. 


CELENAMEL 


the solderable insulating 


film for fine sizes of 
magnet wire 


Beld FOR en 
SINCE 1902 
CHICAGO 















Magnet . 
Supply Cords, Cora pbs! | 
Cord + Arca Wires © Welding Cable | 
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PADDING is sewn in by hand in one of final steps of making a uniform. The procedure 
is just the same as in producing any man’s suit in the $100 price range. 


sary to give the soldier greater dignity. 
Since olive drab was being replaced by 


new field and combat uniforms, it 
seemed logical to look for more dis- 
tinctive general service and off-duty 


garb—to restore uniqueness to the uni- 
form of the nation’s senior service. 

e Army’s Choice—The color the Army 
decided on to accomplish this is a 
gray-green called Army green shade 44, 
selected after review of more than 50 
shades of grav, blue, olive drab, taupe, 
ind green. It is a blend of gray, blue, 


vellow, and orange in rigid proportions 
that must be followed if the material 
shade is to be perfect. If it isn’t, Army 
inspectors will reject it, instead of 
tolerating slight variations in the dve 


formula, as thev did in the past 

But color isn’t the only change in 
the new uniform. The coat (blouse in 
\rmy parlance) has been redesigned 
to resemble the officer’s coat that is 
going into discard. It will replace the 
Eisenhower jacket now worn as stand- 
ard uniform by enlisted men and 
optionally by officers. The Eisenhower 
jacket functional once, but the 
new fingertip-length green coat fits and 
holds its shape much better. 

The new uniform trousers, cut on 
regulation Army lines, match the coat, 
and the peaked service cap—of fur felt 
for officers, and serge for enlisted men— 
is dved the same green. The garrison 
cap is also of serge. 
¢ What It Costs—By July 1, the new 
uniforms had already cost the govern- 
ment an estimated $90-million—not 
counting the bill for countless experi- 
ments that went into its development. 
Of the $90-million, $44-million was for 
fabrics, $39-million for manufacturing 
the uniforms, and $7-million for turn- 
ing out the caps. By the time the job 
is over, in 1960, it will probably have 


Was 








cost more than at 


present costs. 


twice this figure, 


1. How a Color Is Born 


Army green shade 44 began unofh- 
cially in 1947 with the American Assn. 
of Textile Chemists & Colorists and 
the National Advisory Council to the 
Army, composed of several top designers 
of men’s clothing and textile executives. 
The AATC&C was at work on new 
standard dyes for all Army uniforms, 
and the NAC was counseling the Army 
on designs for cold-weather clothing. 
On a suggestion from the Research & 
Development Div. of the Quartermas- 
ter’s Office, the two groups tackled 
colors and design for a new general- 
dutvy uniform. Textile makers were 
asked for color and material ideas, too. 

At this stage, the project had no 
official status. But in 1949 Army Secy. 
Gordon Gray established the Army 
Uniform Board to work with Gen. Law- 
ton Collins, Army chief of staff, on 
developing a 10-vear program to change 
the whole Army uniform—color, design, 
wearing instructions, and production. 
e Color Problem—There was little 
trouble in selecting a material. Serge, 
which had already served the Army 
successfully for more than 25 vears, was 
warm and durable, and it held a press 
well. The problem was color. So in 
late 1949 more than 50 shades were 
tested. Out of them all, Army green 
shade 44 was the winner—it was dur- 
able, it could be made to resist fading, 
and it was distinctive next to Navy and 
Air Force blue and Marine Corps green. 
The next problem was to develop a 
dve formula for production use. It had 
to stand up against heavy use, extremes 
of weather, and cleaning. 

Developing a production dye isn’t 
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Naw it’s peace-time chemical warfare 
....and STEWART-WARNER is there! 


Stewart -Warner’s famous ALEMITE di- 
vision is engaged in an important new kind 
of chemical warfare . . . war against the 
sludge, corrosion, gum, rust and acids 
which are the greatest enemies of today’s 
complex, powerful, highly sensitive auto- 
mobile engines. 

Three great new ALEMITE chemical 
products are helping millions of motorists 
enjoy more sparkling performance, more 
trouble-free operation, greater economy 
than ever before—under every type of 
modern driving condition. 

ALEMITE CD-2 motor oil additive frees 
sticky valves, fights sludge and corrosion, 
keeps your motor clean and smooth. 


ALEMITE COOLING SYSTEM CONDITIONER 
is an autumn and spring radiator additive 
to clean your entire cooling system —and 
keep it clean—without the need of flushing. 

ALEMITE KLEEN TREET gasoline additive 
keeps your carburetor and fuel lines clear 
of gum, rust and winter ice .. . gives your 
motor that just-tuned-up performance. 

These superior new products from 
ALEMITE- greatest name in lubrication 
— are now available at thousands of service 
stations, automobile dealerships and ga- 
rages throughout the United States and 
Canada... another outstanding example 
of Stewart-Warner’s contributions to 
America’s progress. 


Through the intensive new product 
development efforts of its nine widely- 
diversified, highly-integrated operating 
divisions, Stewart-Warner continues to 
strengthen further its leadership in such 
dynamic, rapidly-growing fields as ad- 
vanced electronics, instrumentation, high 
pressure lubrication, automotive chemi- 
cals, materials handling, heating, air con- 
ditioning and complex keat exchange 
technology. 

Whoever you are, wherever you live, 
work or travel, Stewart-Warner is there — 
making work easier, life better, America 


more secure, 


STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 


1852 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 « 351 MacDonald Avenue, Belleville, Ontario 


Symbol 
of 
Excellence 


These are the QUALITY PRODUCTS of STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION : 
ALEMITE Industrial and Automotive Lubrication Equipment, Lubricants and Chemicals; 
STEWART-WARNER Electronics Equipment and Systems, Commercial and Military; 

Bassick Casters, Wheels and other Materials Handling Devices, Fis-Tif¥ Office Chair Controls; 
STEWART-WARNER Speedometers and other Automotive, Industrial and Marine Instruments; 
South Wind Aviation Heat Exchange Products and Instant Automotive Heaters; 
STEWART-WARNER, -S444,e¢ and WINKLER Heoting and Air Conditioning Equipment; 

Die Castings; Afob63 Electric Hour Meters; Faasick-Sack Furniture Hardware, 


VE TRADEMARKS ARE THE PROPER 
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No cP tg No Strain — Record Keeping 


FORMS 


ON HAMMERMILE PAPER 


Made only by National Blank Book Company 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
MAKERS OF LOOGELEAF, BOUND BOOKS AND VISIBLE RECORDS FOR 113 YEARS. 
AVAILABLE AT OVER 4000 NATIONAL BLANK BOOK DEALERS. 
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. . . Third Infantrymen 
proudly wore the new uni- 
form during off-hours . . .” 


STORY starts on p. 114 


easy. It doesn’t necessarily use the 
same basic colors as the dye devised 
in the lab. Increasing the size of the 
batch, the quantity of wool, and the 
production time all have their effects. 
So the original dye formula has to be 
considerably changed. 

In the case of Army green, the shade 

wasn't so color fast as the Army wanted. 
Textile chemists and colorists had to 
experiment by trial and error to find 
the nght formula. 
e Guinea Pigs—In the meantime, the 
Army wanted to find out if the coler 
would be adaptable to military designs 
and if the troops would like it. They 
decided to make some uniforms with 
the lab formula for Army green, even 
it it wasn’t yet color-fast enough. The 
design selected was by the late Peter 
Stokke of Rogers Peet, New York 
men’s clothier. In late 1950, the first 
3,000 green uniforms—manufactured 
from experimental cloth by the Quarter- 
master Corps in Philadelphia—were is- 
sued to men of the Third Infantry 
Regiment at Ft. Myer, Va., and Ft. 
McNair, Washington, D.C. 

The reaction was favorable on every 
count. Said an Armny publication: 
“Third Infantrymen proudly wore new 
uniform during off-duty hours although 
they were authorized to wear civilian 
clothes if they wished.” 
¢ Final Decision—Despite the approval 
of the Washington troops and the 
Army Uniform Board, the Army chicf 
of staff in 1953, Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway, suggested a worldwide survey 
using a variety of stvles and colors. 
Regular Army, Reserve, and National 
Guard officers and enlisted men tried 
out gravs, greens, and olive drabs in 
various styles, but they definitely pre- 
ferred Army green shade 44. In the 
spring of 1954, the orders to switch 
to green were issued. The program 
Was held up until June, 1954, however, 
when a satisfactory dye formula was 
ready. 


Color Into Cloth 


The formula that finally met Army 
fastness standards consisted of one part 
blue, one part gray, one part vellow, 
and one part orange. However chem- 
ists and colorists are still trying to find 
an even better combination, because at 
present the serge material usually lasts 
longer than the dye. 

Delivery of the first 10,000 yd. of 
Army green cloth began in February, 
1955. The companies now making 
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If fish could talk through 

a rubber tube, that’s what those 
in the jar on top could 

tell their kin in the tank below 


at Crossett, Arkansas. 


“come on in 


the water's fine!” 


Every day this simple test 
assures the Crossett Company 
that the 25,000,000 gallons 

of effluent leaving its paper mills 
will not be harmful. Settling 


basins do the job, one of the ways 


indu stry in Arkansas is 


perpetuating the state’s blessing of 
eight major rivers, an 

enormous flow of water, and a 
tremendous underground reserve. 
The Arkansas Industrial 
Development Commission, 


State Capitol, Little Rock. 

























“With BLUE CROSS 





says HERBERT C. PHILLIPS, Presidenc, 
Curlee Clothing Company 


**In our type of manufacturing, quality depends in large part on the 


we know our people 

get excellent hospital 
care protection... 

and they know it, too!” 


conscientious craftsmanship of our workers. We consider Blue Cross a major aid 


in keeping Curlee people happy and enthusiastic in their work. 


It gives them truly worthwhile protection for themselves and their families— 





Blue Cross Plans, serving locally 


coast to coast, bring Americans 
this famed program for prepay- 
ment of hospital care...the only 
one officially approved by the 


American Hospital Association. 


B* E CROSS protects employ ees of over 
300,000 companies .. . 
are served by any other organization in 


more than 


this field. Such acceptance is based on 
the many advantages Blue Cross brings 
employers and employees. 

Blue Cross is unique in its working 
relationship with hospitals. For the em- 
ployee and his family, this means they 
need only show the Blue Cross card upon 
admission to the participating hospital. 
The local Plan handles bill payment 
directly with the hospital. No red tape. 
More efficient for management. Be- 
cause they work so closely with hospitals 


Blue Cross Plans can relieve companies 


a 
of costly paper work and make for better 
employee relations. There are no claims 
to file—no reports to make out. 

Benefits based on needs. The Blue 
Cross objective is to help members in 





terms of hospital care rather than dollar 
allowances—to give realistic protection. 
The cost is low. All Blue Cross income, 
except what is needed for low expenses, 
goes toward paying for hospital care. 
Over a billion dollars was paid out for 
members last year—a new record! Benefits 
are set locally to best meet the costs of 
care in local hospitals. 

Easily adapted to welfare programs. 
Blue Cross fits into almost any employee 





benefit “package”—large company or 
small. It may also be included in retire- 
ment benefits. 


For full facts on protection advantages 








of Blue Cross, contact your local Blue 
Cross Plan. Or write Blue Cross Commis- 
sion, Dept. 617, 425 North Michigan, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


helps them avoid worries about sickness or injury.” 











A few of the important companies 
with Blue Cross: 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 

CHRYSLER CORP. 

CROWN ZELLERBACH CORP. 
J. STEVENS ARMS CO. 
RAYTHEON MFG. CO. 

R. G. LeTOURNEAU, INC. 

SCOTT ATWATER MFG. CO. 
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. .. @ new uniform com- 
plete with caps will cost an 
enlisted man $42.. .” 


STORY starts on p. 114 


tie material for the Army include Ames 
Textile Corp., Lowell, Mass.; Artistic 
Foundations, Inc., New York; Bach- 
mann Uxbridge Worsted Corp., New 
York; Empire Woolen Mills, Woon- 
socket, R. L.; Forstmann Woolen Co., 
Passaic, N. J.; Paragon Worsted Co., 
Providence, R. I.; Stillwater Worsted 
Mills, Inc., Harnsville, R. 1; the Bell 
Co. of R. I., Woonsocket; Metcalf 
Bros., New York; Waucantuck Mills, 
Uxbridge, Mass.; and Whittier Mills 
Co., Chattahoochee, Ga. 

¢ How It’s Made—Standard textile 
processes are used to produce the cloth. 
First, balls of virgin wool strands are 
placed in perforated metal drums and 
dyed in large vats that resemble shallow 
Roman baths. If the manufacturer 
doesn’t have dyeing facilities, this part 
of the job can be done by a subcon- 
tractor. 

Then the dye wool is taken to mixing 
machines, where the strands are blended 
to eliminate any color differences. Next 
the strands are spun into yarn and 
taken to the automatic looms for weav- 
ing into cloth. 

After the cloth is woven, it is beaten 
and pulled on rollers to tighten and 
smooth it, an operation called “fulling.” 
Cleaning, pressing, and inspection for 
defects follow. Defects are mended 
by hand, and the cloth’s color is checked 
against a master swatch in an artificial 
light chamber. If an Army inspector 
at the plant approves the product, 
the final step is to ship it to the Army 
Quartermaster Depot in Philadelphia 
for distribution to manufacturers—21 
for coats, four for trousers, six for both 
coats and trousers, and three for each 
type of cap. 
¢ Tailoring—The procedure for making 
the uniforms is basically just like that 
for any man’s suit in the $100 price 
range. Patterns are drawn in chalk on 
layers of material 6 to 8 in. thick and 
cut out with a bandsaw. The pieces 
are sewn together by machine; the 
stiffening and lining are added by hand. 
Then the uniforms are pressed, the 
buttons attached, and the garment in- 
spected. 

For a new uniform complete with 
caps, an enlisted man will have to pay 
$42. The price may not be very popu- 
lar, since the old olive drab outfit only 
cost $25.50. If the GI insists on olive 
drab, however, it can probably be ar- 
ranged—the Army plans to use the left- 
over olive drab uniforms at disciplinary 
centers, to clothe the violators of mili- 
tary law. END 
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) HERBERT C. PHILLIPS, President, Curlee Clothing Co., says: 


“We prefer BUF SHILLD 





for two reasons: 
realistic benefits and 
broad protection!” 


“We like being able to tell our people 
that they can count on Blue Shield to 
help with the cost of practically any 
kind of operation—and that the bene- 


fits they get will be substantial. Those 


who have had occasion to use Blue 


Shield are its biggest boosters.” 


Facts you should know 
about Blue Shield: 
Sponsored by doctors in their own 
. Blue Shield Plans help 
millions of people meet surgical-med- 





local areas . . 


ical-maternity expenses. 
Gives broad protection. Benefits are 





provided for hundreds of surgical pro- 
cedures and many medical treatments, 
Offers low cost. Rates and benefits 
are set locally to fit local conditions. 
This and low administrative expense 
provide benefits at minimum cost. 





Flexible .. . Blue Shield protection fits 


small companies. It may even he 
adapted to retirement needs. 

For full details, contact the Blue 
Shield Plan in your area. Or write 
Blue Shield Commission, Dept. 617, 425 
North Michigan, Chicago 11, Illinois. 





BUT SHIELD 


@ Service marks reg. by Blue Shield Medical Care Plans 
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Scrap Deal With Reynolds Sparks 
Esso Shift to Aluminum Oil Cans 


This week, aluminum got its first big commercial bite 
in a pond it has been fishing for years: the tin can market. 
Esso Standard Oil Co. announced that it is switching 
over from tinplate to aluminum for all quart-sized oil 
cans turned out in its big Bayonne (N. J.) refinery. Esso 
expects to use between 35-million and 60-million of the 
light metal cans next year. 

'sso’s decision to switch to aluminum—which is still 
more expensive than tinplate, can for can (BW—May 11 
'57,p178)—was triggered by a deal with Reynolds Met- 
als Co. Reynolds agreed to buy back Esso’s used alu- 
minum cans from service stations for scrap, and on that 
basis it contracted to supply aluminum to can makers to 
manufacture the cans. The return to Esso from the sale 
of the aluminum cans for scrap more than offsets the 
price differential between the light metal and tinplate. 

I'wo can makers are lined up to supply the Esso order: 
American Can Co., and Crown Cork & Seal Co. 

Kuropean oil companies have been using aluminum 
cans for many years, but until now the practice had 
never spread to the U.S. If cost is equal between alu- 
minum and tinplate, the light metal has a competitive 
edge due to the lighter weight of the cans and superior 
corrosion resistance. 






Free-Piston Gas Turbine Starts 
Tests in Refurbished Liberty Ship 


The Maritime Administration last week began com- 
mercial testing of the world’s largest free-piston gas 
turbine propulsion unit, installed in the World War II 
Liberty ship Wm. Patterson. The Patterson is one of 
four Liberty ships in which the latest propulsion and 
cargo handling equipment has been installed for evalua- 
tion. 

Another Liberty, the John Sergeant, equipped with 
a General Electric gas turbine of the better-known rotary 
compressor type, is already at sea, and in normal opera- 
tions has shown a fuel consumption rate of .513 Ib. 
per hp. hour. ‘That’s a record low; conventional steam 
units have a .56-1b. rate. 

When the Patterson completes its operational runs, 
the shipping industry will have had a unique opportunity 
to judge the two types of gas turbines, and measure 
both against conventional propulsion units. Informed 
sources say the Patterson in its first trials had a .49-lb. 
fuel rate, even better than the Sergeant’s. Its engine 
was built by General Motors’ Cleveland Diesel Engine 
Div. 

Theoretically, the free-piston types will prove best for 
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engines of 6,000 hp. or less, while the rotary compression 
type will be better for more powerful units. In the 
6,000-hp. range the two types cost about the same. In 
mass production it’s estimated that either one would 
cost less than a steam turbine. 

The two types of gas turbines differ in their method 
of compressing the air that is mixed with the fuel before 
exploding. The free piston type has piston type com- 
pressors, which use “bounce” chambers instead of a 
crankshaft and connecting rods to push the pistons back 
to dead center at the end of the explosive cycle. In the 
other type, a rotary compressor does the whole job. 


Offshore Oil-Drilling Platform 
Designed for Much Deeper Water 


A mobile oil-drilling platform that can move into 
really deep water has been designed by R. G. LeTour- 
neau, Inc., of Longview, Tex. Today’s platforms operate 
in depths of 100 or 150 ft.; the new one can work in up 
to 600 ft. 

Sales Vice-Pres. R. L. LeTourneau estimates cost at 
about $11,000 per foot of water depth for a unit capable 
of drilling 10,000-ft. wells in medium-deep water—150 to 
300 ft. 

LeTourneau’s new design calls for a rack-and-pinion 
system to raise and lower the platform on its three legs. 
Most platforms now use hydraulic jacks. 

Another innovation is the tilting of the legs outward 
to the sea bottom, tripod-fashion, for better stability. 
These legs are cpen frameworks of structural steel instead 
of solid cylinders; they come in units that can be added 
or subtracted as the legs are raised or lowered. 








Production Briefs 


Ten British-made transformers, installed at the Chief 
Joseph Dam, in Washington, have proved defective and 
are being sent back to the maker—English Export & 
Trading Co.—for rebuilding at the maker's expense. 
The transformers, which are being withdrawn from serv- 
ice two at a time, all showed the same defective weak- 
ness for insulation breakdowns. The British company 
had won the Chief Joseph job with a $1,761,000 bid, 
after the rejection of its earlier low bids on U.S. jobs 
had brought official British protests. 


A four-place helicopter capable of 124 mph. has been 
delivered by Cessna Aircraft Co. to the Army for evalu- 
ation. The YH-41 has a 270-hp. Continental engine, a 
range of 290 mi., and can stay in the air 3.8 hr. 


Molded plastic TV cabinets are trying a comeback 
after having virtually disappeared from the market when 
early models split, cracked, and became discolored. Sears, 
Roebuck now offers a TV set with a cabinet made of 
a molding compound reinforced with glass fiber, plus 
high-impact styrene. The cabinet was developed by 
General American Transportation Corp., Chicago. 
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Master Units Combine into Engineered, Customized Package 





Drives— Providing the Right Shaft Speed, the Right Construction 
Features, the Right Mounting. Why Put Up With Makeshift Assemblies? 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Electric Motors lz to 400 H.P. Alternating current motors, direct current motors, 
Gesmeten \y to 125 ELP. generators ... open, enclosed, explosion proof . : 
with 5 types of gear reducers... with electric 
Variable Speed Drives % to 30 H.P. brakes... with mechanical or electronic variable 
' speed units... with fluid drives... Master has 
1 

Uniieoke Meters o to 150 IEP. them all and so can be completely impartial in 

Fluid Drive Motors ........ %to 15 H.P. helping to select the one best drive for you. 





MASTER ELECTRIC MOTORS 





ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dayton 1, Ohio 








on DIEBOLD SAFES 
gives you... 


New STAND-UP OPERATION 
New DIALING PRIVACY 
New CONVENIENCE 


NOW .. . Diebold safes offer unequalled 
user conveniences and dialing security . . . in 
addition to certified fire protection for vital 
records. Dial and handle are located for easy 
use from standing position. The distin- 
guished new dial has large numbers that 
read horizontally ... the natural way .. . to 
assure superior visibility and privacy. For 
complete details about this new winning 
“combination” in security, mail the coupon 
. +.» today. Diebold, Inc., Canton 2, Ohio. 


r 


Walk up Dialing... 
Fast, Easy, Private. 


There isa 
Diebold Safe 
for every 
fire hazard. 


METHODS 
PROTECTION 


STORAGE 
OF RECORDS 
AND CASH 


DIEBOLD 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





Diebold, yy 
926 Mulberry Road S. E. 
Canton 2, io 


Please send complete information about the 
winning “combination” on Diebold Safes. 


Firm 


Individual 





Title 





Street 





City Zone — State 
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Delivering a wet cargo and returning 
to home base with a dry one is a trick 
1 lot of truckers would like to turn. 
Now, U.S. Rubber Co. is showing 
them how to transform a regular trailer 
truck into a tank and back again as 
often as they want. The company has 
developed collapsible rubber cylinders 
that carry a big liquid load or, when 
empty, can be folded up into a neat 
parcel to make room for a dry cargo 
(picture). 

Called Sealdtanks, the bags are made 
in a 35-ft. length to fit 35-ft. truck 
trailers. This size, priced at $2,000, 
holds 3,800 gal. of liquid. For molasses, 
for example, that’s equivalent to 22 
tons. The empty rubber tube flattens 
out, tucks into a half-ton package about 
2 ft. in diameter and 74 ft. long. 
¢ What They Are—The bags are made 
of four-ply rubber-coated rayon tire 
fabric and are molded by a_ process 
similar to that used in tire manufac- 
ture. The ends of the rubber cylinders 
are sealed with metal fittings that make 
them look like the ends of a gargantuan 
toothpaste tube. The outer surface of 
the bags is made of neoprene for oil and 


IBM Invades Small 


International Business Machines has 
two additions to its stable of office and 
engineering timesavers: 

e A spinet-sized automatic 
puter, the IBM 610 Auto-Point. 

e An automatic time clock that 
punches cards instead of printing time 
in and out. 


com- 


ble Life for Teailes 


weather resistance. But when it comes 
to inner linings, buyers have the option 
of choosing from a dozen or so special 
rubber or plastic combinations for han- 
dling various types of liquids—from oils 
to acids. For edible cargoes, a dis- 
posable polyethylene bag fills in as a 
liner. 
e¢ Other Possibilities—So far, U.S. Rub- 
ber is making the bags only for truck- 
But it is definitely not ignoring 
other possibilities. It plans to make a 
6,500-gal. bag for railroad cars and 
10,000 to 20,000-gal. units for use in 
plant storage areas and warehouses. 
Pilot versions of the 35-ft. trucker 
Sealdtanks have been in use by four 
or five fleet owners. One, the Industrial 
Molasses Corp. of New Jersey, claims to 
have doubled the radius of distribution 
from its seven national terminals. Tank 
truck economics (dead-heading the re- 
turn . trip) limited distances to 150 
miles. But, Sealdtanks enable the com- 
pany to send out regular trailer trucks 
to points twice as far away, providing 
it can contract to haul a load of grain 
or feed back from the distant delivery 
point. 


crs. 


Computer Field 


The 610 Auto-Point brings [BM as a 
latecomer to the small computer field 
for engineering uses. The $55,000 ma- 
chine rents for $1,150 a month and 
can do the work of about 60 mechani- 
cal desk-type computers. Unlike most 
IBM business machines, it uses tape in- 
stead of corner-cut cards. The com- 
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Here’s why 
torque converter equipped 
machines do more work 
at lower operating cost 


For higher work capacity on any 
given load, and for greater all-round 
daily production, more and more con- 
tractors are specifying torque converter 
drives in their new excavators, erecting 
cranes and loaders. And here are five 
good, profitable reasons why the torque 
converter is the preferred type of drive: 


1. The torque converter eliminates 
lugging and stalling... permits engines 
to work at maximum efficiency de- 
livering constant high-horsepower out- 
put for heavy digging loads and fast 
swinging. 

2. Smooth converter power reduces 
peak loads throughout the machine’s 
drive train because fluid within the con- 
verter absorbs much of the impact 
energy caused by quick drum speed 
change... thus protecting both driving 
and driven equipment. 


3. When necessary, the torque con- 
verter smoothly delivers approximately 
twice normal torque to the drum, 
which, at slow digging speeds, repre- 
sents an important advantage in power 


delivered to the dipper. 


4. Cable life is extended since 
no sharp impact loads ever reach 
cables through the torque con- 
verter .. . constant line tension is 
maintained . . . there’s no jerking 
Or snapping. 


5. An infinite variety of ratios is 
available to work with . . . permitting 
smooth, accurate, safe control of loads 
and delicate “inching” and “holding” 
under power . . . as well as adjusting 
for wide variations in dipper loading, 
substituting greater digging effort for 
speed, when required. 


Wherever earth and rock are moved, 
wherever steel is erected, you'll find 
contractors using these five advantages 

. to convert their horsepower into 
greater-than-ever profits! 


Twin Disc Torque Converters— 
three-stage or single-stage, from 30 to 
1000 hp—are available from all leading 
manufacturers of heavy-duty machines. 
Be sure to specify one in your next unit. 
Take advantage of the five reasons why 
torque converter equipped machines do 


more work at lower operating cost. 


Twin Disc is the world’s leading 
manufacturer of friction clutches and 
fluid couplings for heavy-duty indus- 
trial applications. ..and the only manu- 
facturer producing both three-stage and 
single-stage torque converters. Because 
of its complete line of industrial drives, 
Twin Disc can offer unbiased recom- 
mendations for any heavy-duty power 
transmission application, 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin + HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rockford, Illinois 


BRANCHES OR SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES: 


CLEVELAND © DALLAS © DETROIT © LOS ANGELES 


* NEWARK ©. NEW ORLEANS © TULSA 





ECONOMIC FACTS ON FASTENERS 











COARSE 
THREADS 
LEAD T0 
LOWER ASSEMBLY COSTS 


@ Fasteners with coarse threads Yes, even with standard fas- 
assemble faster, easier teners there are ways to save 
® Make a stronger joint, too money and improve quality . 
by looking at your products 
through the eyes of an RB&W 
Fastener Man. His serviceis 
available just for the asking. 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt 
and Nut Company, Port Chester, 
New York. 


Big savings hide in small details 

. in the threads of bolts, nuts 
and cap screws, for example. 

Coarse threaded fasteners 
tighten with only two-thirds the 
revolutions needed for fine 
threads .. . speeding assembly. 
Coarse threads enter nuts or mat- 
ing holes with less tendency to 
cross thread when not truly posi- 
tioned. Often this ease of start- 
ing is a decisive production 
advantage. Even in handling, 
there’s an advantage. Coarse 
threads need less “babying” to 
avoid damage. 

* Mo Fe strength A Wi th nore tom, Me "tn ein Cali, Aadiiones 
greater resistance to stripping, sales offices at: Ardmore (Phila.), Pa.; Pittsburgh; 
coarse threaded fasteners can be Dwtot, Cheats, alin, San Franca Salas 
tightened more for a stronger as- Distributors from coast to coast. 
sembly. 


RBawWw FASTENERS~-STRONG POINT OF ANY ASSEMBLY 
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puter stores programs and data on 
punched tape and a magnetic drum. It 
is programed and fed directly from 
the keyboard of a small desk-top con- 
sole and an electric typewriter; answers 
are delivered cither written on the type- 
writer or on punched tape. 

The 610 is considerably slower and 
has less memory storage than IBM’s 
larger computers, but it’s a whiz at solv- 
ing stress-strain problems, testing de- 
signs, reducing test data, and solving 
simultaneous equations in the engineer- 
ing lab. It also has the capacity for 
actuarial work. 

The computer is wholly self-con- 
tained and ties into other equipment 
through its typed or punched output. 
¢ Payroll Accessory—The IBM _ time 
clock is designed as an accessory to lop 
one operation off the tedious job of 
tallying up hourly wages. For com- 
panies using the IBM _ punchcard sys- 
tems for payrolls, it eliminates the step 
of transferring written data to the cards. 
Ihe cards punched by the timeclock 
are fed into automatic readers, which 
find the time and rate data needed for 
a pay check. IBM figures the time 
punch will save 10 hr. per week for a 
time clerk, for each 1,200 employees. 
It costs $1,250. 
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The liquid level in any one of as many 
as 100 storage tanks can be read at the 
flick of a dial by a single operator using 
a new remote level indicator developed 
bv ‘Texas Instruments, Inc. ‘The com- 
pact system, utilizing a transistor cir- 
cuit, reads depths up to 64 ft. with 
an accuracy of ww in. From a central 
console, the operator of a tank farm can 
dial any tank, get the amount of liquid 
in it telemetered to him in the form 
of lighted numerals 

2 
A concrete sealer to protect driveways 
and garages from salt pitting in winter 
has been put on the market by Archer 
Daniels-Midland Co. The sealer, called 
Archer Slab-Kotc, is similar to materials 
used on highway bridges and some 
northern highways. It is more beneficial 
on concrete less than four vears old, 
where cither common salt or calcium 
chloride, combined with freezing and 
thawing, causes the worst pitting. Price 
is $2.98 per gallon. 

7 
A portable space heater that works on 
cheap fuel oil has been developed by 
Stow Mfg Co., Binghamton, N. Y. The 
heater can produce 120,000 Btu’s an 
hour, on less than a gallon of fuel oil. 
It is built to do a clean, efficient job 
of heating work areas such as ware- 
houses, loading platforms, and con- 
struction jobs. Cost: $210. 
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“And In This Corner...” 


Turn a knob—and the world moves into 
your living room. drama, 
congressional investigations, a parade, 
sports, news...the whole wonderful 
world of television. Helping to keep it 
bright, clear and steady in millions of 
living rooms is the television serviceman 
—a good man to have in your enter- 
tainment “corner.” 


.. comedy, 


2 EVISION AND RADIO SETS have become so much a 
part of our daily lives that they are largely taken 
for granted. You never think about having to do 
without them. If anything goes wrong, you simply 


call a serviceman. 


think about that He’s a 
important figure in your entertainment world... the 


Ever serviceman? pretty 


indispensable man who knows what's wrong—and 


how to fix it. 


Behind his ability to bring the picture back to your 
screen—and the smile to the children’s faces 


wealth of specialized knowledge and information, 


lies a 


representing a heavy investment in time, training 


and equipment. 


Yes, the man in your entertainment “corner” is an 


expert. And among his most important “helpers” in 
bringing you fast. efficient service are Mallory service- 
electroni These dependable, 


engineered parts, 


top-quality, precision-made components have been 


specifically designed for fast, easy installation in 


different makes of sets. 
tributor set-up makes the right parts to fix your set 


And Mallory’s extensive dis- 


readily available in every part of the country. 


Mallory 


to serve the television industry, as well as the nation’s 


the company at home in tomorrow—is proud 


other leading growth industries with precision 
products and broad experience in the fields of elec- 


tronics, electrochemistry and specialized metallurgy. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO. Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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GLOVE COSTS 


Lower them... with the 


JOMAC 
COST-REDUCTION PLAN 


Many large industrial glove 
users have found this plan gets 
results. Send for the free booklet 
shown below. It describes the 
plan and gives striking evidence 
of its success. 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES 


Plants in Philadelphia, Pa., and Warsow, Ind. 
in Canada: Safety Supply Company, Toronto 
In Europe: North-Jomac Ltd., London, W1 


JOMAC, INC., Dept. A, 
Phila. 38, Pa 


C) Send me a copy of your “Evidence” Booklet 
( Have your representative call 

Name 

Company 


Address 
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lran Oil Deal Stirs 


The 50-50 formula for splitting oil profits has been 


breached—how widely, oilmen disagree. Apparently, Italy's 


state company, ENI, will get more like 25% than 50%. 


Other oil countries will be restless if ENI’s venture in 


Iran works out. International oil companies are bracing them- 


selves for further pressure on the 50-50 split. 


N PAPER, at least, the traditional 
O 50-50 split of oil profits has been 
broken, and the consequences may 
spread all over the world (map, right). 
The new Italy-Iran deal—ballyhooed 
by the Italians as 75% to the produc- 
ing country and 25% to the foreign 
company—fans_ nationalist desire in 
mgny oil lands to hang onto a bigger 
share of profits. 

It’s partly to smother a wave of na- 
tionalistic enthusiasm that international 
oilmen are talking down the 75-25 for- 
mula. Actually, the long-run net to 
Iran, some of them argue, isn’t much 
above 50% of the profits, isn’t any- 
thing to worry about. But oilmen are 
carefully studying the deal; one worry 
is about the trend that it indicates. 
¢ Worldwide Need—More is at stake 
than the split of profits between the 
soverign state and the producing com- 
pany from abroad. Over the next 
decade, before atomic energy becomes 
cheaply and plentifully available, oil 
will be the lifeblood of the industrial- 
ized nations of the free world. 

Without a guaranteed supply of 
petroleum at prices they can afford, the 
Europeans, for example, can’t hope to 
realize their goals for economic growth. 

Even the U.S., which has relied for 
so long on its own petroleum reserves, 
must think in terms of heavier imports. 
Whether the current dispute over the 
level of imports of oil is resolved in 
favor of the importers or the domestic 
producers (page 93), economists agree 
that, in the long run, the U.S. must 
look increasingly to foreign sources. 
¢ Exceptional [ran—lor almost a dec- 
ade, international oil has enjoved a 
period of stable development, partly 
because the oil companies and the 
major oil countries agreed on the so- 
called 50-50 formula for dividing the 
profits 

The notable exception to this peace 
has been Iran. In 1951, during a wave 
of nationalist hysteria, the government 
of Mohammed Mossadegh seized the 
gigantic holdings of Anglo-Iranian Pe 
troleum Co. Now it’s Iran again that 
figures in a breach of the pattern—this 


time more peaceably but perhaps with 
even more far-reaching effect on the 
world oil business. 


|. New Iranian Deal 


In the new Tehran deal, a major 
producing country—Iran—signs a con- 
tract with a company that has limited 
resources and experience but a large 
guaranteed market—all of Italy. This 
is the deal: 

¢ A subsidiary of the government- 
owned Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi of 
Italy goes into partnership with the 
government-owned National Iranian Oil 
Co. of Iran, on a 50-50 basis, to form 
a new development company, SIRIP. 
The new company gets a free conces- 
sion in three areas that geologists feel 
are promising. 

e ENI and NIOC split the costs 
of SIRIP’s search for oil and the de- 
velopment of producing wells if the 
search is successful. 

¢ When the profits start rolling 
in, 50° of SIRIP’s carnings will go to 
the Iranian government; the rest will 
be split between ENI and NIOC. But 
NIOC is the Iranian government, so 
its 25% of the aggregate profit, added 
to the government’s 50%, makes up 
the much-discussed 75%. 
¢ No Bonus—Standard procedure has 
been for oil countries to demand an 
outright payment, or bonus. for a con- 
cession to exploit oil fields. Venezuela, 
for example, collected more than $700- 
million from bonuses last vear. Iran 
has waived such payments, apparently 
on the gamble that the government will 
collect a bigger share, over the long 
haul, under the ENI-NIOC split. 

Next month, Iran plans to let new 
concessions, and oilmen expect the 
government to accept bonuses but they 
might accept government participation 
on the ENI pattern as an alternative. 
Actually, Tehran scems determined to 
play all the possible combinations: It 
is cultivating its 50-50 deal with the 
Consortium, the inheritors of the Anglo- 
Iranian concession. It has signed the 
ENI-NIOC government participation 
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Policy Debate All Over Globe 


Oil profits are the | ny underdeveloped — but 
oil rich — nations. For a decade these countries have shared oil prof- 
its with oil companies on a 50-50 profits basis. Now, Italy’s ENI, 
a government oil company, is trying to break this pattern. If it does, 
it could trigger worldwide economic and political repercussions in 








these countries. 








Venezuela — An au- 

/ thoritarian regime, where 
50-50 was born, is so far 
content to let others take 
the risks. 


Mexico — Government- 
owned Pemex limps along 
capital-short, technology- 
short, and market-short. 


Brazil — Rising oil import 
bill — now $250-million an- 
nually—is forcing a decision 
on government-owned Petro- 
bras. 


package. It has reserved the Qum field 
south of Iran—believed by many geolo- 
gists to be the richest untapped re- 
serves in the country—for exclusive 
NIOC development. 

The ENI-NIOC deal appears to be 
risk-free from the Iranian government's 
ingle. The contract provides that ENI 
will invest a minimum of $22-million 
over the 12-year life of the concessions 

but ENI can return the concessions 
after a 4-yr. period having spent a 
minimum of $6-million. NIOC puts 
up no money. If oil is found, ENI is to 
get back half of its invested capital out 
of NIOC’s half-share in SIRIP’s profits. 
¢ Basic Difference—The time-honored 
50-50 split seems to have grown up 
somewhat haphazardly, with slightly 
different interpretations from one coun- 
try to another. However, in all cases it 
differs from the ENI-Iranian formula. 

The 50-50 rule was developed out 
of the 1943 Venezuela oil law written 
by the Accion Democratica govern- 
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Sahara — Vast new 
reserves lie just be- 
yond embattled Al- 
geria. 50-50 suits 
French semi-govern- 
ment companies, but 
not Arab nationalists. 


Argentine —Peron’s legacy —a 
crippled economy — is further 
hampered by slow oil develop- 
ment under state-owned YPF. 


India —A joint Indian gov- 
ernment-Burmah Oil Co. 
project combining 50-50 
and new provisions can’t 
get off the ground. 





Iran — Still smarting from the 
Mossadegh folly, is trying to play 
both ends with Consortium and 
ENI contract. 


Iraq & Kuwait — They spend their rev- 
enues relatively wisely but would want more 
if 50-50 is upset elsewhere. 


Saudi Arabia — Profligate Arab princes would like 
more than 50-50, are indirectly needling Aramco. 


ment—Socialist and anti-Communist. 
The law was retroactively interpreted 
to mean that when royalty payments, 
taxes, and customs duties do not make 
up 50% of the gross profits from oil 
taken out of Venezuela, the operating 
company must pay a surtax that rounds 
out the 50%. 

In practice, this rule has applied only 
to Creole Petroleum Corp., the Vene 
zuclan producing subsidiary of Standard 
Oil Co. (N. J.), and occasionally to a 
subsidiary of Shell Oil Co. Their oper- 
ating costs are relatively lower on huge 
production (Creole ranks second in the 
world in output), leavmg greater profits 
that can’t regularly be matched by 
royalties per barrel, customs, and taxes. 
Most companies pay 50% or more 
through these charges. 

In the Middle East since 1950, "the 
50% for the operating companies has 
been interpreted as both a floor and a 
ceiling. ‘Thus, Arabian-American Oil 
Co. pays the Saudi Arabian government 


a surtax when its royalty payments fall 
below 50% of gross profits and gets 
a rebate when production drops and 
royalty payments per barrel exceed the 
50%, as during the Suez crisis. 

¢ Watchful Waiting—No one expects 
that overnight the whole lineup of 
Latin American and Middle East oil 
countries is going to demand renegotia- 
tion of its concession contracts because 
of the ENI deal. But all are eager to 
get as much income as possible from 
their oil reserves, and they will be 
watching the situation in Iran. 

Ihe deal may increase the bargaining 
power of such countries as Mexico, 
Brazil, and Argentina. These nations 
have large proved or estimated oil rc 
serves but have not, because of national- 
ist feeling, opened them freely to de 
velopment by foreign companies. 

In Venezuela, newspapers are hint 
ing that the ENI-NIOC agreement 
may call for a shift in oil policy in 
Caracas. However, official sources indi 
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From giant airborne radomes comes a 


new, steel-strong material for industry 


An amazing structural plastic—resin- 
bonded glass fiber, the standard material 
used to make radomes—has become one of 
industry’s most valuable materials. 

A radome is the thin shell that houses air- 
borne radar equipment — and it’s’ an engi- 
neering nightmare. It must be extremely 
lightweight, yet strong enough to withstand 
the buffeting of supersonic flight. It must be 
formed to intricate contours without interior 
bracing members, for every inch of space is 
needed by the radar equipment. And its 
walls must serve as precision electronic 
lenses. 

Resin-bonded glass fiber meets all of these 
exacting requirements. Now 3M engineers 
are developing a whole family of structural 
plastics materials that are ideal for a wide 
variety of consumer and industrial prod- 
ucts. They add quality and sales appeal, 
often with a reduction in unit cost. 

The contour-molded contemporary chair 
on the opposite page is a good example... 
a forerunner of other clean-lined, high- 


styled glass fiber products that will soon ap- 
pear. It has no seams to split, no joints to 
open, because seat and back are one thin 
shell. Though it weighs only eight pounds, 
it’s stronger than a massive oak chair. It’s 
remarkably comfortable, too, because it 
flexes to fit the sitter. Its smooth, lustrous 
surface is dent- and scuff-proof. Grease, oil, 
and ink wipe off clean. It is not affected by 
humidity or dryness, cold or heat, sun or 
rain. And it’s made in modern decorator 
colors — permanently fused into the glass- 
and-resin shell. 

3M has the most experienced engineering 
staff and the most complete production fa- 
cilities in reinforced plastics in the United 
States. 3M’s designers and engineers are 
ready to work with your own people to adapt 
your product to reinforced plastics manufac- 
ture where applicable. Or they'll design a 
new product to meet your specifications. 
For additional information, please write on 
your letterhead to 3M Company, Box 91, 
Gardena, California. 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
Reinforced Plastics Group 


Zenith Plastics Company Subsidiary, 1600 West 135th Street, Gardena, California 3M 
World’s most experienced manufacturer of resin-bonded glass fiber products 


FORM OF THE FUTURE: RESIN-BONDED GLASS FIBER 
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AVISCO, RAYON IN BELTS BY GOODYEAR 
ADDS TOUGH, TROUGHABLE, FLEXIBLE LONG LIFE 


Best way to move 6200 tons of iron ore every hour, night and fewer plies, they’re easy to fabricate, easy to work with. 
d over 1200 feet? One of America’s major steel mills Experience in thousands of applications proves their long 
elected conveyor belt by Goodyear, with Avisco rayon as life. Yet the cost of this reinforcing yarn is low. 


S ove > > , ’ - 
ts rugged backbone Whether you're a fabricator or a user of products that 


Avisco rayon helps to make belts tough. Troughable. require reinforcement, Avisco rayon can help. You'll want 
Flexible —without stretching. And since Avisco rayon pound all the facts. Write American Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth 
for pound is strong as steel, belts can be lighter as well. With Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


American Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York I, N. Y. AVISCS 


RAYON 





cate no inclination for a change. The 
ruling junta is believed to be satisfied 
with present policy as a good practical 
balance between revenue and encour- 
agement of investment. 

In Saudi Arabia, the Iran project 
will surely increase the already strong 
pressure for a new divvy of profits from 
oil. The spendthrift royal family is 
known to be in financial straits. Rev- 
enues are just beginning to feel the 
effect of the Suez crisis, when Aramco 
lost business. The Arabian princes have 
already borrowed on future Aramco 
royalties, both through advances from 
Aramco and through borrowing against 
them from European banks. 

Arabia is already putting pressure on 
Aramco by (1) proposing that it be an 
integrated company, making more tax- 
able profits, instead of a mere supplier 
of crude to its American parents, and 
(2) welcoming a Japanese delegation 
that seeks a concession, reportedly on 
a 60-40 basis (page 142). 
¢ Judging the Chances—Any real move- 
ment to spread an unequal splitting of 
profits will likely wait on ENI-NIOC 
performance in Iran. Most industry ob- 
servers admit ENI has the technical 
competence, but they insist there’s still 
an element of luck in oil-finding. 

As for working capital, oilmen look 
down their noses at the $22-million 
minimum promised by ENI. In Mid- 
dle East oil prospecting, that’s a pid- 
dling sum, they say. However, they 
recognize the backing of Italian govern- 
ment resources. And, once it finds oil, 
ENI could probably call on private in- 
vestment from Switzerland and Ger- 
many. 

And not the least of ENI’s assets is 
the drive and ambition of its boss. 


ll. Mattei the Operator 


Enrico Mattei (picture, page 136) 
isn’t a gambler, his friends say—a patient 
fisherman, yes, but a gambler, no. Yet 
there’s little doubt that he is taking the 
gamble of his career. 

ENI, the Italian government-owned 
oil company that he heads, signed a 
contract with Iran’s government-owned 
National Iranian Oil Co. (NIOC) to 
find and develop new reserves in Iran. 
Aside from its terms, the deal has in- 
ternational oilmen wondering. 

Some of them are openly skeptical 
that Mattei and ENI can carry out their 
bargain profitably. First, of course, they 
must find oil; then they must lay hands 
on the capital to develop it. This, the 
skeptics say, is a large order for Mattei, 
who dominates Italy’s oil business but 
remains a small operator compared with 
his rivals in international oil. 
¢ Not to Be Sneezed At—Competitors, 
however, don’t underestimate Mattei’s 
business acumen or the resources of 
ENI. Mattei has built a war relic 
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In a fog 
about ‘smog’? 


Whether your problem is community relations or just a 
nagging suspicion that valuable dusts are going up the 
factory stack, there’s one sure, simple way to get the 
answers: Buell engineers can clear up the picture with 
a clear, concise, accurate analysis of your needs. 


A history of hundreds of installations and decades of 
experience in field and laboratory explain the guaranteed 
performance of Buell Dust Collection Systems. Perform- 
ance standards are written into each installation contract, 
backing up expert analysis with a guarantee. 


Not only do Buell systems help soothe community rela- 
tions and meet the strictest air pollution ordinances... 
in nearly all cases the recovered dusts pay for the instal- 
lation in just a few years! 


For more specific information, send for a copy of the 
informative booklet, “The Collection and 
Recovery of Industrial Dusts.” Just write 
to Dept. 30-I, Buell Engineering, Co., Inc. 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


> Experts at delivering Extra Efficiency in 
FecreicA’ DUST COLLECTION SYSTEMS 
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ENRICO MATTE is the ambitious, far- 
ranging head of Italy’s ENI oil-gas empire. 


(Story starts on page 130) 


nto a big, integrated business empire. 

AGIP, now the marketing branch of 
the ENI group, formed in 1926 
is a Fascist effort toward self-sufficiency 
n oil. It failed to find oil and, at the 
end of World War II, was scheduled 
te be Mattei, who had led 
inti-F'ascist partisans during the war, 
was brought in to preside over the post- 
mortem. In open defiance of Rome 
policy, he began instead to rebuild the 
company. Eventually he won govern- 
ment support 


Was 


dissolved 


Today, Mattei wields enormous po- 
litical and economic power. Support of 
his nationalist policies comes from the 
left wing of his own Catholic Christian 
Democratic Partv, which is in control, 
nd from the two Socialist groups and 
the Communists 

Like YPF in Argentina and Pemex 
in Mexico, ENI has great economic in- 
fluence through its control of contracts 
major industry. Mattei 
hasn’t hesitated to use this influence 
He's in a relatively safe spot, despite 
ittacks that are sometimes 
made on him. He reports directly to 
the Italian cabinet, holds his appoint 
ment for three vears at a time, and can’t 
be removed except by special presiden- 


ind jobs in a 


the fierce 
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tial order after proof of “serious irregu- 
larities.” His close friend Giovanni 
Gronchi is president. 


ill. ENI’s Successes 


On the remnants of the Fascists’ 
AGIP oil company, Mattei has built a 
big exploring, producing, refining, and 
marketing organization. Perhaps the 
greatest single step forward was the dis- 
covery of natural gas in the Po Valley 
in 1949, after private companies had 
failed. ENI shared in the discovery of 
oil in the Sinai Peninsula of Egypt. 

ENI is the holding company for the 
Mattei group, with a sinking fund of 
$55-million and liquid assets totaling 
more than $135-muillion for the group 
Its fiscal vear closed last spring with a 
profit of $6.5-million, which Mattei 
is 8% better than the previous 

The group is investing $209 
million in a three-year expansion pro- 
gram through 1958. 
¢ Readymade Market—Morcover, ENI 
has something that other government 
oil companies—such as Mexico’s Pemex 
and Brazil’s Petrobras—don’t have. That 
is a big captive market. ENI sells more 
than half of the Italian market—al 
though it has to buy most of its oil 
from other producers. 

Last vear, Italy consumed about 
300,000 bbl. of oil per day—a big mar- 
ket by standards almost anvwhere out- 
side the U.S. As in other Western 
European countries, its demand for fuel 
is rising steeply (BW—Jun.23'56,p145). 
But ENI last vear produced only $36, 
541 bbl. of oil in Italy, compared with 
slightly over 1-million bbl. for private 
competitors (mostly in Sicily), and it 
produced only about 500,000 bbl. in 
E.gvpt 

So far, private industry retains a sub 
stantial share—but than half—of 
the market in Italy. The rival oper- 
itors suspect, though, that if Mattei 
could get his hands on an adequate 
supply of cheap overseas crude oil, they 
would have tough sledding. 

Already the Italian parliament has 
enacted a petroleum development bill 
that’s generally ascribed to Mattei’s 
influence. It holds such a tight rein 
on private operators that Gulf Oil 
Corp., previously the major private pro- 
ducer on the Italian mainland, backed 
away into Sicily, where laws are more 
lenient (BW—Jan.26'57,p167). 
¢ Other Products—ENI’s exploring and 
producing company is pushing oil de- 
velopment; last vear it completed 81 
wells, and it is starting operations in 
the Somaliland. But it is in natural 
gas that ENI really flourishes. Last 
vear it produced 147.8-billion cu. ft. 
of gas 

On both oil and gas, ENI has also 
built a petrochemical business that gives 
promise of soon becoming the biggest 


SAVS 
year. 


less 


money-maker of all. Two new plants 
at Ravenna are scheduled to go into 
production next year: one for the larg- 
est rubber production in Europe (66- 
million Ib. a year, worth about $15-mil- 
lion), and the other for annual output 
ot $14-million worth of fertilizer. These 
plants could be the basis for a sizable 
export trade. 


IV. How It’s Organized 


ENI tops a pyramid of five principal 

companies, each of which specializes: 

e AGIP Mineraria, wholly owned 

by ENI, searches for oil. It signed with 
Iran. 

e AGIP is the sales and service 
organization for the ENI group’s petro- 
leum products. ENI owns 60% of it; 
Italian government bodies own the 
other 40%. Its snappy service stations 
(picture), replete with motels, dance 
floors, and modern American-stvle 
pumps, delight U.S. tourists, who are 
accustomed to more stodgy service else- 
where on the Continent. 

e SNAM (Societe Nazionale Azi- 
enda Metanodotti) controls the distri- 
bution of natural gas in Italy. It is 
100% owned by ENI, though local dis- 
tribution svstems are sometimes shared 
50-50 with the municipalities. 

e ANIC (Azienda Nazionale Idro- 
genazione Combustibili) owns and op- 
erates the refineries and chemical plants. 
It is controlled by ENI (51% owner- 
ship) and AGIP (3%), with the re- 
maining 46% in private hands. 

e AGIP Nucleare is the newest 

member of the group, set up in part- 
nership with the Italian Reconstruction 
Institute—most powerful government 
agency in Italy—to develop nuclear 
energy. 
e More Subdivisions—l'rom these five 
relatively clearly defined organizations, 
the ENI octopus reaches out in all 
directions. For example, AGIP Min- 
eraria and one of its subsidiaries, SAIP, 
have a 20.32% share in International 
Egyptian Oil Co., which produces oil 
in Sinai. 

SAIP holds 50%, along with a French 
semi-government company, in Societe 
de Forages Petroliere (Interfors)—a com- 
pany exploiting French metropolitan 
reserves, whose aim is to develop oil 
in the Sahara. 

ENI’s marketing operations are 
equally complex and various. Together 
with British -Petroleum, AGIP ‘owns 
IROM and Rifer, both refining com- 
panies. It is associated equally in STEL, 
an electric operation, with Montecatini, 
Edison di Milano, Falck (a big Italian 
steel producer), and the City of Milan. 

It’s an irony of the oil business that 
ENI is linked directly to one of its 
biggest competitors, Jersey Standard, in 
STANIC, a 50-50 refinery operation in 
Italy. —ND 
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Three Main Streams of Italy’s National Oil Business 
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PRODUCING. Sicilian donkey cart passes ENI subsidiary’s oil drilling rig. Sicily produces most of the oil in Italian homeland. 


REFINING. Catalytic cracker at left produces lead- 
ing brand of high-test gasoline for ENI’s ANIC. 


MARKETING. Fancy AGIP gas station (below) is overshadowed by 


motel, which also houses money-changing office and auto club. 
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NE DETAIL is wrong in the picture 
O ibove. And it isn’t the cocky hat 
or the American-style get-up. What's 
wrong is that the Japanese boy is eating 
rice mstcad of bread. For the fact is 
that the average city child in Japan now 
likes bread better than rice. And even 
those who still don’t like bread are be 
ing encouraged to eat “udon,” Japa- 
nese noodles made from American 
wheat 

This is all part of a million-dollar 
campaign, financed by the U.S. to win 
the Japanese over from rice to wheat 
Ihe fortunes of a lot of U.S. wheat 
growers—and perhaps the future course 
of the West’s political relations with 
Asia—may turn on_ this attempt to 
change a nation’s taste. If it works, the 
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Japanese Tastes Turn 
From Rice to Wheat 





big wheat surpluses that have been 
such an embarrassing domestic prob- 
lem may prove a vital asset for the 
West 


|. Delivering the Wheat 


Chis week in Washington, Japan’s 
loreign Minister Aiichiro Fujiyama ad- 
vanced a request to purchase $47- 
million worth of farm surpluses—mostly 
wheat—under Public Law 480, to help 
meet Japanese exchange difficulties. 

The PL 480 program provides for 
disposal of $4.8-billion in U.S. farm 
surpluses to foreign nations. Some of 
the foreign currency earnings from the 
program are earmarked for development 
of markets abroad for U.S. farm prod- 


ucts such as wheat. The wheat surplus 
on July 1 in this country amounted to 
905-million bushels. When wheat is 
exported, the U.S. government sub- 
sidizes the difference between the in- 
ternational market price and the higher 
domestic price (last year the subsidy 
averaged about 70¢ a bushel). 

The PL 480 program has helped win 

friends abroad, but both it and the 
export subsidies have also created rip- 
ples of discontent among some of the 
U.S.’s staunchest allies—notably Can- 
ada, which has a big wheat surplus, 
too. 
e Success in Japan—In Japan, PL 489 
has worked especially well. In four 
of the last five years, Japan has been 
this country’s best farm market; 30% 
of its agricultural imports last year 
were under PL 480. 

Japan’s food problems are of more 

than momentary interest to Washing- 
ton. Even Japan’s critics sometimes 
wonder aloud how it can feed itself 
without its prewar colonies—and with- 
out becoming too dependent on the 
Chinese mainland. Japan now has 
91-million mouths to feed, another 1.- 
million every year. For food imports 
alone, it requires about $600-muillion 
in foreign exchange. These imported 
foods are essential despite two recent 
bumper rice harvests. 
e Postwar Conversion—Before _ their 
collapse in World War II, the Japa- 
nese managed to eat relatively well by 
pushing production of their favorite 
rice varieties (nonglutinous, short 
grained) in Korea and Formosa. Al- 
most all of Japan’s prewar rice imports 
came from these two colonies. 

Japan’s defeat began the conversion 
to wheat. The Japanese had to eat 
what was to be had, and with a world- 
wide shortage of rice, that turned out 
to be wheat. When the U.S. Army of 
Occupation supplied wheat to make up 
for poor Japanese rice harvests at war's 
end, the Japanese learned to eat it 
rather than go hungry. Food prefer- 
ences—considered by anthropologists 
among the most tenacious of cultural 
traits—began changing. 

« Making It Stick—-Now the U.S., 
through use of yen currency acquired 
in PL 480 sales, is trying to make 
Japan a permanent new market for 
wheat. If anything, the Japanese 
government is even more eager to do 
so, for two reasons: 

¢ Japan wants to import food from 
sources where supplies are cheap and 
dependable, and where foreign exchange 
is available. 

e More wheat and bread provide 
diet variety and better nutrition. 

The government has the means to 
make its will effective. Through the 
official Food Agency, it controls the 
distribution of rice and monopolizes 
the import of wheat and barley—which 
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they identify atomic submarine valves 


quickly, permanently! 


Vital contrel wheels on board the new U.S. Navy 
atomic submarines are being dip-coated with a 
vinyl plastisol coating. Reasons: 1 ) quick, 
permanent identification through non-fading 
color coding; 2) resistance to salt water and other 
corrosive elements; 3) insulation against heat. 


The uses for fluid vinyl plastisols continue 
to mount. These vinyl dispersions, when fused on 
metals, fabrics, or paper, become permanent 
: : ; finishes that can be smooth, textured, or embossed, 
Monsanto is a major supplier A . pa ° 
of Opalen® vinyl resine and in a wide choice of color, and as thick or hard 
Monsanto Plasticizers,on a8 desired. And note: vinyl plastisols can be coated 
which are based many of the on metals before machining because even 


yates ae ye nae stamping won’t rupture the flexible finish! 


ischaemic amie eee Molding fluid vinyl plastisols—by slush or rotational 
methods—produces hollow components with 
faithful reproduction of detail. Vinyl plastisols 
become permanent flexible sealants, 
sound proofing, foamed insulation and upholstery. 


Monsa nto For the lead to the easiest product improvement 


you may make this year, read “The Vinyl Plastisol 
Story.” Send for your free copy today. 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Division, 
Spring field 2, Mass. 











Plastics Division, Room 1482, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me free copy of 


Monsanto Chemical Company 
“The Vinyl Plastisol Story.” 


Company 





LOW MAINTENANCE 

FIRE PROTECTION 

FLEXIBILITY IN DESIGN 

LOW FLOOR-TO-FLOOR HEIGHTS 

SPEED OF CONSTRUCTION 

ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTY WITHOUT 
AUXILIARY ORNAMENTATION 


» ++ were major factors 


in the choice of 


REINFORCED 
CONCRETE 


for Buffalo’s four new 
parking ramps 


In addition were such reasons as 
lower insurance rates...especially 
for exposed structural systems 
where the inherent fireproof qual- 
ities of reinforced concrete are par- 
ticularly meeded. Another, rein- 
forced concrete requires practically 
no maintenance...needs no paint- 
ing or other protection. Also, with 
reinforced concrete, construction 
progresses faster because all nec- 
essary materials and labor areread- 
ily available from local sources. Ask 
your architect to investigate rein- 
forced concrete. 
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The Changing Pattern 
of Japanese 
Food Imports 


Millions of Tons 
5 





Average $2 '33 ‘34 ‘SS ‘56 
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will supply approximately one-third of 
Japan’s cereal grains during the coming 
year, 


il. Selling the Public 


rhe U.S. is helping persuade the 
Japanese to eat even more wheat foods 
with an elaborate promotion campaign, 
run by the Oregon Wheat Growers 
League under an Agriculture Dept. con- 
tract. Directed by Joe Spiruta, a young 
marketing specialist from Oregon State 
College, it is regarded as one of the 
most effective arguments for PL 480. 
It consists chiefly of five activities: 

¢ A school lunch program featur- 
ing bread and milk for almost half of 
Japan’s 19-million school children. 

e An advanced bakers’ school 
started last year in ‘Tokyo to train 40 
bakers every three months. After gradu- 
ation, the bakers return home to teach 
others how to make bread, biscuits, 
cakes, and other such foods 

e A nutrition education campaign, 
conducted in cooperation with — the 
Japanese Nutrition Assn., with nutri 
tionists touring rural areas in eight 
kitchen-equipped buses to show country 
housewives how to prepare well- 
balanced meals using wheat foods. 

e An advertising and promotion 
campaign sponsored by the bread, wet 
and dry noodle, biscuit, and macaroni 
associations to persuade people to use 
more of these wheat products. 

¢ A stepped-up program of exhibi 
tions at Japan’s many trade fairs to give 
more people a sampling of wheat foods. 
¢ Audience—So far, the main converts 
to wheat have been the urban white- 
collar classes. Heavy laborers and farm- 
ers still like rice three times a day. And 
the school lunch program has not been 
adopted by most schools in the rice- 
growing countryside. So the rural areas 
are the chief campaign target. 


However, the wheat promoters are 
also urging more use of “udon,” the 
Japanese noodle made from soft, white 
wheat grown in the Northwest U.S. 
An ingredient of many traditional 
dishes, it already accounts for half a 
million tons of wheat per vear. 

The Oregon Wheat Growers League 
figures that average Japanese per capita 
rice consumption has slumped—from 
330 to 264 Ib. since prewar days. At 
the same time, wheat consumption in 
urban areas has climbed 300%, from 


30 to 90 Ib. per capita. 


lll. Helping Foreign Trade 


Japan has little objection to this in- 
terference in its domestic affairs. For 
one thing, increasing wheat consump- 
tion helps maintain nutrition standards 
at home. For another, it has improved 
trade relations with Canada and Aus- 
tralia, as well as the U.S. This year, 
for example, Japan will probably buy 
l-million tons of wheat each from the 
U.S. and Canada and more than 200,- 
000 tons from Australia. Japan’s wheat 
buying was the clincher in concluding 
the new trade agreement signed with 
Australia last July, giving Japan most- 
favored-nation treatment. 

Sir John Teasdale, chairman of the 
Australian Wheat Board, predicts that 
Japan will be importing 500,000 tons 
of Australian wheat annually within 
three years, to become the island con- 
tinent’s second biggest wheat market. 
Australia also sees Japan as a_ bigger 
market for wool, sugar, hides, tallow, 
and skim milk as a result of the trade 
agreement. 
¢ Canada’s Gain—Canada, too, is bene- 
fiting from U.S. efforts in the Japanese 
market, despite PL 480 and U.S. ex- 
port subsidy programs, which it regards 
as unfair competition. Canada exported 
l-million tons of wheat to Japan last 
year and expects to increase its share of 
the market because of the need for high- 
quality Canadian wheat in bread pro- 
duction. In order to remain competitive 
with the U.S., Canada is preparing to 
offer wheat on credit. Up to now, Japan 
has been paying cash. 

Still, Japan cannot stop importing 
rice entirely, if for no other reason than 
to keep Burma and Thailand happy. 
Japan wants to expand already growing 
markets for its industrial products in 
these two countries. To keep their trade 
in balance, Japan must buy some of 
their surplus rice. 

But despite increasing foreign com- 
petition, the U.S. is likely to remain 
Japan’s chief supplier of farm products. 
Japan is already the leading buyer of 
American cotton, rice, wheat, soybeans, 
barley, hides and skins, and tallow. 
With a growing population and rising 
income, Japan’s need for agricultural 
imports will show a steady growth. eno 
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Engineered by Tinnerman... 


On the assembly line...and in the field 
plug-in SPEED CLIPS’ simplify rectifier installation 


At General Electric, two variations on a single 
SpeeD Nurt® principle are being used to make 
things easier for production-line assemblers and 
for electronics servicemen. 

The basic idea of the Tinnerman front-mounting 
Speep CuiP is incorporated into the sockets of 
GE germanium rectifiers made by GE’s Semi- 
conductor Products Department, Syracuse, for 
industrial electronics applications. 

On the TV production line, the Tinnerman 
Speep Cuip permits rapid, tight, and simple 
installation of rectifiers. In the field, merely by 
unplugging the original equipment rectifier and 
plugging in its germanium replacement, the 
serviceman can quickly get a unit back in service. 

Working together, General Electric and 
Tinnerman engineers developed the two types 
of SPEED Nut parts that are fabricated right into 
the rectifier shells. 

Unusual applications of the Spreep Nut prin- 
ciples to scores of different products are developed 
every day at Tinnerman. That’s why over 9,000 
different forms of SpreEp Nut Brand Fasteners 


have been designed for all leading manufacturers. 

Your fastener problem can probably be solved 
quickly by a call to your Tinnerman sales repre- 
sentative. If his name isn’t in your telephone 
directory, write to: 


TINN BERMAN PRODUCTS, (nc. 
Dept.12 - P.O. Box 6688 « Cleveland 1, Ohio 


TINNERMAN 


FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS® 


CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd, Hamilton, Ontario. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd, Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds $.A, 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY: Mecano-Bundy Gmbll, Heidelberg, 





In Business Abroad 


Germans Dominate Own Auto Show 
With Baby Cars in the Limelight 


This year's West German international auto show 
at Frankfurt was an all-German do. The Germans not 
only dominated the show with numbers of autos pro- 
duced, but they were the only exhibitors with much 
in the way of new cars to show. 

‘The greatest number of 

new models, taking a 

whole hall to themselves, 

were the baby cars—like 

this Mopetta (picture). 

The baby car manufac- 

turers are blossoming like 

the flowers in spring, aim- 

ing at enticing owners 

of motorbikes and scoot- 

ers into a niche higher 

than their present vehicles. 

The West Germans 

take to the baby cars not 

on the basis of sale price, 

but because of maintenance. Fuel is high and road tax 

and insurance are based on the size of the engine, not 
the price of the car. 

This produces a paradox: Most of the baby cars cost 
more in Germany than the mass-produced standard 
Volkswagen (selling for about $900 there). Neverthe- 
less, they are bought by people who consider the VW 
too expensive. 

he sensation of the Frankfurt show was the new Auto 
Union (DKW) 600, a baby car that hadn't been pre- 
viously announced. DKW decided less than a week ago 
to display the elegant full-fledged four-seater with its 
600 ccm. engine. It may not be in production until 
1958. DKW took second place in popular enthusiasm, 
too, with its highly publicized NSU Prinz. 


Japanese Seek Oil Concessions 


In Saudi Arabia to End Import Drain 


The Japanese—in spite of skepticism in U.S. and other 
world oil circles—are trying to launch a bold plan to 
solve their oil imports problem. Last year the Japanese 
spent $314-million for oil. 

Last February Pres. Yamashita of the Japan Petroleum 
Trading Co. and former Foreign Minister Okazaki asked 
Saudi Arabia about a Japanese oil concession in that 
country. The Japanese have specifically asked for four 
different off-shore areas. 

Japan originally proposed to split profits on an equal 
basis to the Saudis, but current talks seem to be headed 
toward a 60-40 split for the Saudis (page 130). There’s 
a general feeling in the West that the Saudis may be 
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using the Japanese proposals only to bargain with the 
sole present Saudi producer, Aramco. But officials of 
the Japanese company insist they will be successful 
by early next month in getting a concession. They 
point to an agreed financing program in Japan. Two- 
thirds of the capital is to come from the electric utilities 
and iron and steel companies. Another third is to be put 
up by other industries that are heavy fuel users 

The amalgamation of companies in the project will 
be called Arabian Oil Co., Ltd., with a paid up capital 
of $9.7-million, an estimated two-thirds to be used as a 
concession bonus to the Saudis. 

JPTC says it will overcome technical considerations by 
employing U.S. companies, has already. considered Geo- 
physical Servicing of Dallas for the survey and drilling 
rig purchases here. 

y..ac° @ 


Rockwell Buys German Company 
As Hedge Against Common Market 


Creation of the European Common Market has led 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., a U.S. producer of valves, meters, 
and regulators, into buying a foreign property. This 
week Rockwell announced the purchase of ILO-Werke, 
a West German maker of diesel and gasoline engines. 
The purchase price was $2-million. 

Rockwell says it bought the German outfit to protect 
its present European markets—and hopes to expand 
them. It fears low import quotas and high tariffs 
around the Common Market will prevent U.S. com- 
panies—as well as others outside the Common Market 
and the proposed associated Free Trade area—from main- 
taining their present sales volume. Rockwell also hopes 
that with the aid of lower European costs, its German- 
made products will be competitive in Latin America and 
the Far East. ILO-Werke, which will be operated as 
a wholly owned subsidiary, has plants in Pinneberg and 
Munich. 


Manitoba Ducks Get Breakfast in Bed, 
As Bribe to Lay Off Wheat Fields 


The Manitoba provincial government thinks it may 
have found a way to keep ducks happy and fat for U.S. 
sportsmen without endangering the prairie wheat crop. 

Duck shooting is big business in Manitoba. Clubs, 
largely financed by American visitors, have been spend- 
ing thousands of dollars to improve the marshlands that 
provide a rich harvest of migrating mallards, pintails, 
canvasbacks, and teal. 

But the prairie farmers view the growth of the duck 
population with anxiety. Damage has run as high 
as 40% since, on the average, ducks destroy four times 
as much wheat as they consume. 

Now Manitoba officials are serving the ducks their 
breakfast in bed—with feeding stations right in the 
marshes, using low-grade wheat out of Canada’s huge 
surplus. The feeding stations seem to have been a great 
success so far. 

Farmers around the stations report the ducks are lay- 
ing off their crops. 
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Another Industry Where General American Work 


Throughout history man has wrought pressing, stamping and machining 


steel into many shapes 


transportation and storage equipment 
metals. Progress in the past decade, 


however, has been greater than in the 
ten centuries before 


from huge 
pieces of process equipment and 
Today, metals hydraulically-operated hatch covers 
and their alloys are stretched, etched, to P-K! 


conserve scarce nickel with 
Kanigen General American’s new 
nickel-alloy coating. 
fasteners by the millions. This experience in research, manu- 
bent, even blasted into shapes once 


considered impossible. 
General American works metals 


into varied forms... cutting, rolling, 


General American specialists devise 
advanced welding and fabricating 
techniques to work metals...engineer 
new methods for the construction of 


facturing, shipping and storage can 
be applied to your problems. You'll 
find... at pays to plan with General 


A merican., 


GENERAL 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South La Salle Street « Ci icago 90, Illinoi 


Office n all principal citie 





Because Morton has nation-wide salt sources . 


. Sales-service offices 


Only Morton can offer you the right salt 


Morton produces, refines and sells salt to industry for more 
than 14,000 different uses for everything from seasoning food 
and formulating wonder drugs to stabilizing roads and making 
products for killing bugs. 

As the only nation-wide salt company, Morton is able to 
supply industry with salt from all three sources: from mines, 
wells, and solar ponds. As a result, Morton can produce the 
right salt for any industrial use. 


Salt is not all the same 


You may not realize that there are three different types of 
salt and nearly 100 different grades—each with its own peculi- 
arities of purity, shape, texture, and rate of solubility. But you 


should realize that the right salt for the right job will help you 
reduce costs, save time, and turn out products of uniform high 
quality. That’s why it’s wise to consult a salt specialist. 


How Morton can help you 


Morton has the most complete salt research laboratory in the 
world. Morton also makes every grade of salt under the sun. This 
means you get expert, impartial advice on which grade or grades 
will do the best job for you. If your Morton salesman personally 
can’t solve a salt problem for you, he can refer the problem to 
Morton’s research laboratory for quick, thorough analysis. This 
service help you get from Morton may be worth thousands of 
dollars to you every year. 








in all key cities . . . and the world’s finest salt research center... 


for every industrial use, coast to coast 





Te eS MORTON SALT 
Morton’s research laboratory serves COM PANY 


industry everywhere in the nation 


_ _ INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
To help solve any problems you may have pertaining to the 


uses of salt for your particular operation, Morton backs its sales- sidiats dieiettn Uhaibinenh th ittteniaad 
men with the services of its multimillion-dollar research labo- sienhone: F} 6-300 

ratory at Woodstock, Illinois. A letter or phone call from your 

Morton salesman can bring fast help from scientists working in 


the best equipped salt research center in the world. 
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... Outmodes Large-Scale Vacuum Tube Computers! 


Here’s the world’s first and only a/l-transistor general revolutionary Transac $-2000 requires no special site 
large-scale electronic data processing sys- preparation nor costly auxiliary air conditioning. 
lesigned to handle management's most Before you specify ANY large-scale data proces- 
lems . . . engineered for universal sing system—investigate the Transac $-2000 system 

system speed, versatility, expandabil- ... years ahead in design and performance 
y tomorrow's computer . . . now. Transac gives you 
S-2000 is unsurpassed by any other the answers. you need to solve your most complex 
it is about one-tenth management problems. Compare . . . and you'll 
tube computers choose the revolutionary Philco Transac S-2000 

extremely compact...the digital data processing system 


TRANSAC HANDLES ALL LARGE-SCALE BUSINESS, SCIENTIFIC AND 
MILITARY DATA PROCESSING APPLICATIONS . . . WITH HIGH-SPEED 
ACCURACY ... AND THESE EXCLUSIVE PHILCO ADVANTAGES: 


PHC 


Transac requires no costly auxiliary air condi- Proven multi-million hour transistor circuit x = 
tioning equipment. Pecause transistors reliability. Only Transac ofters 1LOOY 
generate pract Ally ‘ eat Philco transistor circuitry throughout 

ircuitry with a record of proven 
performance through tens of millions 
space of conve a vacuum tube of transistor hours of rigorous life and 


Get complete information 
about the new Transac 
§.2000. Write for free 
illustrated brochure 


PHILCO. 


Government & Industrial Division 


PHILADELPHIA 44, PENNSYLVANIA 


The entire Transac system requires 1/10th the 

. ne endurance testing 

Transac is lightweight the only syster Transac requires only a very small fraction 
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The British pound is solider this week—thanks to a decisive shift in 
British economic policy. 


The shift, dramatized by a 7% bank rate, looks like the real McCoy to 
most monetary experts (page 46). 


The emphasis on British policy no longer is on promoting full employ- 
ment, as it has been ever since 1945. Now it is on combating inflation—and 
defending the pound—by a rigid control of the money supply. 


Will Britain’s trade unions abide by this shift in government policy? 
It means no more big wage increases like those of the past four or five 
years. For the Macmillan government is determined to face strikes rather 
than ratify any more inflationary wage boosts. 


The government’s case is this: You can catch up with lost production 
But once a wage boost is embedded in the economy you cannot reverse it 


By December it should be clear whether British labor will put up a 
last ditch fight for higher wages, even if that shuts down the big export 
industries. If the unions decide to do so, London’s gold and dollar reserves 
would be stretched to the limit early next year. 


For probably three months, though, sterling should be safe. At mid- 
week it had recovered appreciably from the recent heavy pressure. Accord- 
ing to the experts, “the temporary market situation is okay.” 


It wasn’t just the foreign raid on sterling this summer that convinced 
the Macmillan government to take drastic action. Equally important was 
last spring’s break in domestic confidence in the pound. 


This break came after the government had yielded to big wage 
demands. The Transport Commission granted a 5% wage increase—after 
the main transport union had asked for only 3%. 


From that moment, the outflow of capital to the U.S., Canada, 
Australia, and other parts of the sterling area became a flood. Gloomy 
London business talk was taken up on the Continent—and the mass raid 
on sterling began. 


The West faces a new turn in Kremlin strategy. Nikita Khrushchev 
seems to be testing a new foreign policy based on this reasoning: 


¢ The Soviet claim of atomic weapon superiority will gradually wear 
down the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, force the U.S. to withdraw 
from U.S. bases abroad. 


¢ The U.S. is powerless to prevent a gradual takeover by anti-Western 
nationalists of the Middle East—and eventually North Africa. These nation- 
alists will be backed by the Communist underground and the Soviet Union. 


In addition, a Free World slump—led by an economic collapse in the 
U. S.—will benefit the Soviet position everywhere. 


Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko took a tough line at the United 
Nations this week—on disarmament and the Middle East. Behind his 
tough talk you could almost see the Soviet ICBM. 


Secy. of State Dulles made it plain that regardless of Soviet aims, the 
U.S. intends to use tactical atomic weapons to prevent “local aggression” 
wherever it may become necessary. 
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Western diplomats are beginning to wonder if Khrushchev is trying to 
create a war crisis in the Middle East. 


This is how Soviet strategy seems to be shaping up: Khrushchev wants 
to build up the Syrian army, to provide it with enough power to engage in 
border warfare against Israel and Turkey—the traditional enemies of the 
Arabs. The Russian leader hopes that by playing up Arab Nationalism, 
a solid front can be welded between the pro-Communist Syrians and the 
other Arab states. 


When the storm breaks Russia could step in as peacemaker, propose 
something like the 1954 Geneva Conference. 


Western experts doubt if Khrushchev can succeed with such a scheme. 
But they admit that, for the West, Middle East affairs are a long way below 
the high point reached when the U.S. prevented a Syrian-Soviet coup in 
Jordan earlier this summer. 


State Dept. officials are taking a “hands off” attitude toward the deal 
signed between the Italian and Iranian state oil agencies (page 130). It sets 
up a joint exploration company to operate in Iran under a new formula 


that seems likely to upset the present 50-50 profit split. 


Washington takes the position that this was a commercial deal, therefore 
of no official concern to the U.S. But it’s clear the ENI-NIOC arrangement 
is bound to spur demands from the oil producing countries for a bigger cut. 


The Saudi Arabians, heavily in debt, are already restive. They have 
proposed that Aramco turn itself into an integrated company, not just a 
producer of crude for its U.S. parents. This probably is only a feint in the 
game to force Aramco to pay more than the current 50-50 split of profits. 





If ENI finds oil in Iran, the Italians might insist that all marketers in 
Italy buy Iranian crude from ENI. The companies, now mostly selling their 
own crude under an umbrella of high ENI prices in Italy, would squawk. 


There’s also the chance that some smaller U.S. companies will work 
out deals similar to the ENI-NIOC contract. That is, rather than pay stiff 
bonuses for concessions, they might offer foreign governmients participation 
in joint exploration companies. 


Look for a shuffle in the high command of Sofina—the giant Belgian 
international investment and holding company (BW—May 25’57,p125). Paris 
heard this week that Rene Mayer, now heading the European Coal & Steel 
Community, will move into a top spot there soon. 


Mayer has strong connections with the Lazard Freres of Paris. Lazard 
has been investing heavily in oil. That coupled with Mayer’s own oil con- 
nections is interpreted as another indication that Sofina is moving steadily 

PAGE 148 to get out of its electric utility investments into the international oil business. 
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SERVING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI'S POPULATION ... 
General Electric Motors Help Supply 
210 Million Gallons of Water Daily 


Past floods which seriously interrupted Kansas City’s 
water supply vividly illustrated the importance of this vital 
service. Recently Kansas City guarded against a repetition 
of this hazard when it erected the new Turkey Creek 
Pumping Station which supplies potable water to many of 
its 514,500 citizens. In planning this new station, Kansas 
City profited from past experience and made every effort 
to install a dependable electrical system engineered to 
meet emergencies such as this disastrous flood. 

TO PROTECT AGAINST SHUTDOWNS, City officials 
and their consultants, Black & Veatch, made several pro- 
visions. First, they designed an efficient electrically powered 
pumping station to replace the old steam plant and located 
it at an elevation far above previous flood crests. Then they 
selected modern De Laval waterworks pumps, driven by 
reliable General Electric 2500-hp wound rotor induction 
and synchronous motors to supply 210 million gallons of 
water per day to the community. The excellent performance 
characteristics of these General Electric variable-speed 
motors give Kansas City the dependable operation required 
on such a critical application. 





THE ECONOMIES OF AN ELECTRICALLY POWERED 
PLANT over the old steam plant have created sizeable 
savings at the Turkey Creek Pumping Station. In addition, 
the simplified installation and minimum maintenance 
requirements of these General Electric motors have re- 
sulted in further savings to this customer. 


The protective features designed into these motors illus- 
trate the creative engineering and manufacturing skill 
behind every General Electric motor and control. These 
same skills can work for you. To obtain expert engi- 
neering assistance on your motor or control problems, 
consult your nearest G-E Apparatus Sales Office or write 
General Electric Co., Section 775-7, Schenectady > 


New York. 
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1. Hot Box—but one that performs an amazing analyzing elements in the oil, the spectrometer can 
service. Diesel crankcase oil, already reduced toan spot engine trouble before it gets serious. Minor 
ash, is burned inside electronic spectrometer. By repairs then prevent costly breakdowns later. 


2. Tip-off—A lab technician records readings from 3. Emergency Call—If test indicates trouble, 
spectrometer dials. Electronic devices connected to each spectrometer operator can have locomotive 
dial search for a different telltale element in oil sample. pulled into the repair shop immediately, 
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Whats new on the New York Central 





Electronic “furnace” analyzes lube oil 
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to stop trouble before it starts 
...and keep your freight moving faster 



























Inside a temperature- and humidity-controlled 
room at the Central’s new Technical Research 
Center in Cleveland, a group of highly skilled 
technicians spend their time burning lubri- 
cating oil—practically drop by drop. 

These men operate an intricate, multi- 
dialed spectrometer. This amazing machine, 
with its tiny electronic furnace, can predict 
diesel engine trouble before it starts! 

By doing so, the spectrometer keeps more 
locomotives out of the repair shops and on 
the rails . . . moving your freight faster. Its 
testing ability will save $16,000,000 a year on 
locomotive maintenance alone. 


Mechanical Blood Test 


‘The spectrometer watches over the health of 
the Central’s big diesel fleet like the team 
physician for a group of champion athletes. 





4. Back in Service—hours or days sooner 
than previously. Spectrometer told shop 
crews exactly where to look for trouble, 


Regularly every New York Central locomo- 
tive is tapped for a minute sample of its 
lubricating oil. The samples are reduced to 
ash at the testing stations, then forwarded to 
the Central’s Cleveland lab. There a few 
grains of the ash are burned in the spectrom- 
eter. And as they are consumed the machine’s 
16 sensitive dials clock the presence and 
quantity of 16 elements. 


If certain elements show up in the tests or 
begin to increase drastically, the spectrom- 
eter operator knows that trouble may be 
getting ready to start. 


For example, if a trace of lead or copper 
appears, it means a bearing is beginning to 
wear. Or if silicon turns up, dirt from the 
roadbed may be getting into the engine. 


The lab returns its diagnosis to the locomo- 
tive’s home base. And if there is trouble 
brewing, a repair crew can quickly fix it 
before it turns into a costly breakdown. Elimi- 
nated are unnecessary overhauls, arbitrary 
oil changes when none are needed . . . and 
costly delays en route to shippers and their 
customers, 


Electronic Railroading 
This new testing equipment and the highly 
trained men who run it represent the new 
brand of railroading being pioneered by the 
New York Central. They stand for improve- 
ment—just one of many improvements that 
now mean better service than ever for you. 


Route of the “Early Birds” — Fast Freight Service 


New York Central Railroad 





Auto Industry Unity 
Perils VAW Strategy 


An industrywide front in bar- 
gaining might frustrate the 
union’s “divide and conquer’ 
tactics. But GM is still a hold- 
out against the plan. 


Lf UNITED AUTO WORKERS, prepa! 
ing te bargain for new contracts 
with the automobile industry next 
spring (page 41), is slowly finding itself 
backed into an unaccustomed position 

the defensive. An industrywide com 
mon front to the union, a mere sug 
gestion in the past, has become a posi 
tive threat to UAW’s effective 


most 
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tactic—the “pick them off one : 
time’ maneuver. 

With the open proposal for industry- 
wide bargaining by George Romney, 
president of American Motors Corp., 
two of the five passenger car companies 
are on record favoring this form of ne- 
gotiation, and a third is quietly sympa- 
thetic to it. The two are AMC and 
Ford Motor Co., whose president, 
Henry Ford, II, has not changed the 
sentiments he expressed two years ago 
for industrywide bargaining. Chrysler 
Corp. officials refuse comment on the 
subject, but there is strong reason to 
feel that while they favor industrywide 
bargaining, they see no particular point 


in declaring themselves so long as Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. opposes the idea. 

¢ Strong Stand—Without GM, there 
can be no true industrywide bargaining. 
UAW knows this as well as Romney, 
Ford, and the Chrysler people. But 
just the same, if GM should waver as 
the time for negotiations gets closer, 
the UAW already has taken a strong 
defensive position. “There is no way,” 
Walter Reuther, UAW president, has 
said, “they can force us to bargain on 
an industrywide basis.” 

That may be true. 
entirely clear, but in at least one case 
the National Labor Relations Board 
ruled against an International Long- 
shoremen’s Assn. demand for industry- 
wide bargaining on the East Coast. 

So UAW at this point is not too 
worried about being compelled to bar- 
gain industrywide. What worries it 
far more is the stiffening resistance to 
its 1958 demands for higher wages 
(BW—Aug.31°57,p104), again _illus- 
trated by the Romney speech that may 
portend industrywide resistance to a 
strike against any one auto company. 

“We don’t know,” said a union man 
last week, “whether it is legal for the 
other companies to shut down if we 
should strike only one.” What has to 
be considered is that GM, Ford, and 
Chrysler contracts all expire at about 
the same time. That UAW is ponder- 
ing the possibility of united resistance 
is in itself a significant turning point 
in the auto industry’s turbulent labor 
relations history. 


lhe picture isn’t 


One Against All 


In its early days, the United Auto 
Workers was the unsuccessful advocate 
of industrywide bargaining. After the 
war, it changed its position. Norman 
Matthews, UAW vice-president and 
director of its American Motors Dept., 
replving to Romney's proposal, said: 
“The UAW decided that separate 
negotiations with individual companies 
was more beneficial to UAW members, 
more practical for the companies, and 
in the best interest of the consumer. 

. If there were such a thing as a labor 
monopoly in the automobile industry, 
which there is not, it could be exercised 
far more effectively and more ruthlessly 
through industrywide negotiations than 
through individual negotiations with 
each corporation.” 
¢ Union Power—It is not a “labor 
monopoly,” technically speaking, that 
concerns Romney. It is what he termed, 
in his speech to the National Assn. of 
Life Underwriters, the “concentration 
of union power which has enabled 
unions to secure ever-increasing eco- 
nomic concessions which now exceed 
annual increases in productivity. 
Does any individual company in the 
automobile industry have the power to 
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bargain effectively against the total 
strength of the UAW backed by the 
entire AFL-CIO?” Romney asked. 

Romnev and Matthews did find com- 
mon ground at one point. The AMC 
president conceded that industrywide 
bargaining is a “risky expedient.” He 
has voiced this view before, notably in 
a speech before automobile dealers last 
January, and again in replying to 
UAW’s proposal last spring that the 
industry join in a study of the short 
work week. But by last week he had 
decided that industrywide bargaining 
was far less risky than “inflationary 
wage increases.” 
¢ Inflation Argument—That is a view 
shared by responsible officials at Ford. 
One Ford official, in particular, having 
been an organizer many years ago (but 
not for the UAW), has a bond with 
labor. Still, because of the cost-price 
squeeze he finds in the automobile 
industry (BW-—Sep.7’57,p26) he is 
repelled by the stated aims of UAW 
for the highest wage increase in its 
history, and insists Ford cannot stand 
against the union alone. 

Chrysler’s position can be deduced 
from the fact that in 1955 it yielded a 
strong position that would have de- 
terred industrywide bargaining. Its con- 
tract expired Sept. 1, and a three-year 
renewal normally would have meant ex- 
piration in September, 1958. However, 
the corporation agreed to a June 1 expi- 
ration date, even knowing that was the 
same time the Ford and GM contracts 
expired, so UAW would have just that 
much more leverage in playing one com- 
pany against the others. 
¢ Paving the Way?—In the view of sea- 
soned Detroit observers, there simply 
was no reason for Chrysler to give the 
union such an opportunity unless the 
company felt that it was a necessary 
price to pay to make industrywide ac- 
tion feasible. 

Romney stressed that “there is and 
has been no joint approach by automo- 
bile manufacturers to industrywide bar- 
gaining,” and that he was speaking only 
for himself. Still and all, the heads of 
the automobile companies see each 
other frequently at business and social 
gatherings, as well as at board meetings 
of the Automobile Manufacturers Assn., 
of which Romney is president. It is in- 
conceivable that labor relations, being 
such a vital part of the automobile in- 
dustry’s affairs, are not touched on 
occasionally when the executives’ paths 
cTOSS. 

e GM Adamant—But up to now there 
is no sign that the Ford-Romney view 
has dented GM’s opposition to a com- 
mon front against the union. GM gen- 
crally has the smoothest labor relations 
in Detroit, and its executives believe 
this is only because it knows how to deal 
with the union better than the other 
companies do. Moreover, the last tenta- 
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“We took advantage of 


DITTO systems ‘KNow-How’' 
and saved %10,000O per year’”’ 


Robert Black, Internal Auditor, BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
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Bell & Howell Internal Auditor, Robert Black, 
Order-Billing Manager, Herman Hack, and Pro- 
cedures Supervisor, James Moore, discuss 
DITTO One-Writing Order-Billing System with 
William Cadweii, DITTO Branch Manager. 


| “Faced with the problem of completely overhauling our Order-Billing 

paper work, we called in a DiTTO Systems Specialist. With him we 

worked out a DITTO One-Writing System that has facilitated mer- 

chandise shipment and delivery, streamlined the handling of back 

orders, gave us new accuracy in customer billing, increased customer 
goodwill. Actual savings aggregate $10,000 a year.” 


THREE DITTO SYSTEMS SERVICES—Plus One Thing More 
Every DITTO One-Writing System embodies all elements essential to 
paper work efficiency; 








well DITTO 
One-Writing Forms 





1, Duplicating equipment specially designed for systems use; 
2.A customized forms printing service; 


3. Duplicating papers and supplies chemically and physically coordi- 
nated to give best results... 


@) plus one thing more... DITTO SYSTEMS KNOW-HOW 


You, too, can profit from the experience and “KNOW-HOW” of DITTO 
Systems Specialists and enjoy the full benefits of DITTO One-Writing. 
For full information, simply call your local DITTO representative listed 
under “Duplicating Machines” in your classified directory. 


DITTO, Inc., 6892 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 
Ditto of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Ditto (Britain) Ltd., 126/128 New Kings Rd., Fulham, London, S. W. 6, England 
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tive effort toward a common front, in 
1955, was a dismal failure—for which 
GM does not assume any blame. 


ll. One by One 


General Motors is the hinge on 
which all the automobile industry's 
labor relations swing. The entire indus- 
try and the union both recognize this. 
Reuther once said: “When we want to 
establish a principle, we go after Ford. 
When we want moncy, we get it from 
GM.” And last week, a UAW man 
gave this explanation of why Ford, 
AMC, and Chrysler favor industrywide 
bargaining and GM does not: “GM, be- 
ing the biggest, always figures it can 
stand a strike and recover what it lost. 
The others, always fighting GM for the 
market, know they would have a harder 
time recovering from a strike.” 

That may be an easy rationalization 
for a stark economic fact. In strike bene- 
fits it would cost the union far more to 
strike GM, with its 325,000 hourly 
workers, than it would to strike Ford 
or Chrysler, each with fewer than 150,- 
000 UAW members. GM knows this, 
too, and it influences the big corpora- 
tion’s resistance to demands. 
¢ Experiment in 1955—There never 
has been any question that in 1955 GM 
was prepared to accept a strike rather 
than to yield on the guaranteed annual 
wage issue. It ignored the UAW de- 
mand for GAW and offered, instead, a 
savings-stock-loan plan including sever- 
ance pay. It managed to get a copy of its 
proposal into the hands of Ford with 
the implied, if not stated, promise that 
if Ford would stand by such a plan, GM 
would, too. This was not joint bar- 
gaining, but it was a common front 
against the union. 

The union rejected the offer as pro- 
posed by Ford and prepared to strike 
the Dearborn company. At that point, 
Ford came in with what developed into 
the Supplemental Unemployment Bene- 
fit Plan, which UAW accepted. GM 
then felt it had no choice but to accept 
SUB, sardonically congratulating Reu- 
ther for having the wisdom to get the 
plan from Ford rather than trying first 
to get GM to agree to it. 
¢ Reaction—General Motors officials to 
this day are bitter over what they feel 
was Ford’s breaking of the common 
front. But they will not answer the ques- 
tion of what GM would have done if 
Ford had accepted a strike rather than 
abandon the GM-originated  savings- 
stock-loan plan. 

On its side, Ford can cite examples 
of how the union used its one-against- 
the-other tactics to Ford’s embarrass- 
ment. In 1953, when the UAW was 
trying to pry open the five-year contracts 
to make them “living documents,” both 
Ford and GM refused to budge. The 
union struck supply plants of both com- 
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panies over work standards—an issue on 
wich UAW can always find reason to 
strike. That seemingly bore no relation 
to the request for a contract reopening, 
but GM officials sensed that if they 
agreed to the living document theory 
the supply strikes would quickly end, 
which would help Ford as well as GM. 
Ford was holding fast, and losing cars 
from parts shortages, when suddenly 
GM agreed to the living document re- 
opener: Ford had no choice but to 
follow, and, despite the circumstances, 
it criticizes GM. 

At other times in the industry’s labor 
relations history, Chrysler feels it was 
the sacrificial lamb. Its long strike in 
1950 eventually hung on resistance to 
a principle—funding of pensions—which 
Ford accepted while the strike was on. 
Chrysler fruitlessly held out for 100 
days before yielding. 





¢ GM Tips the Balance—In most cases, 
the outcome hung on what GM did or 
did not do. And the same will be true 
as the 1958 negotiations near. As long 
as GM and UAW-or one or the 
other—decline to bargain on an indus- 
trywide basis, there will be no indus- 
trywide bargaining. But there are many 
other forms of auto company joint 
action to resist UAW demands. GM 
has never said it would not cooperate 
with the rest of the industry. 

And it is some form of cooperation 
that UAW fears more than formal 
industrywide bargaining. Cooperation 
of any sort would threaten the “divide- 
and-conquer” strategy that has always 
worked so well. Even when Ford felt 
it was crossed by GM, or GM that it 
was crossed by Ford, the real fact was 
that UAW was playing one company 
against the other. 


AFL-CIO Bars Door to Hoffa 


Rules out Hoffa not only as president but even in a 
lesser job if Teamsters are to stay in federation. 


The executive council of AFL-CIO 
this week ordered its largest afhliate, 
the International Brotherhood of ‘Team- 
sters, to rid itself of all those responsi- 
ble for abuses of the federation’s code 
of ethics—or get out. 

The order, which has a 30-day dead- 
line, was in no way unexpected. For 
some time, events had been leading up 
to it. A week ago, all possibilities of a 
Teamsters’ compromise with the AFL- 
CIO clean-unionism drive were ruled 
out by the federation’s Ethical Practices 
Committee—the group charged with 
keeping the organization “free from any 
taint of corruption or Communism.” 

Backing the committee, a sober- 
minded executive council on Wednes- 
day made its position on the Team- 
sters crystal clear: To stay in AFL-CIO, 
the 1.4-million member truckers’ union 
must not only deny to James R. Hoffa 
its top leadership position but must 
oust him from his vice-presidency as 
well. 

The council specifically ordered the 
Teamsters: 

e To “correct the abuses set forth 
in the report” by the Ethical Practices 
Committee. 

¢ To “eliminate corrupt influences 

from the union and to remove and bar 
from any position or office, either ap- 
pointive or elective, in the international 
union, or in any of its subordinate 
bodies, those who are responsible for 
these abuses.” 
e Closed Door—This last ultimatum is 
the important one. It slams the door to 
continued power and influence on those 
—in the Teamsters, that means particu- 
larly Hoffa—who are considered by AFI 





CIO to be guilty of wrongdoing in the 
labor movement. They can’t hold fur- 
ther elective or appointive jobs in any 
AFL-CIO affiliate, no matter how lo- 
calized the union job might be. 

This bars compromise. It means that 
Hoffa cannot bow out of the Teamsters 
race for the presidency but still dom- 
inate the union from a lesser job. 
¢ Choice—The big question now is 
what effect this is likely to have on 
Hoffa’s candidacy. When the election 
is held—next week in Miami Beach or, 
by court order, at some later date—the 
issue that will be faced by nearly 1,900 
convention delegates will be a simple, 
clear-cut one: Hoffa or AFL-CIO. 

To some extent, this has already been 

the issue, although many in IBT hoped 
that it might be avoided through adroit 
maneuvering. Members in union halls 
across the country have made decisions 
with the threat of expulsion from AFL- 
CIO in mind. Indications are that these 
decisions favor Hoffa over the federa- 
tion. 
e Still Trying—But the fight against 
Hoffa is still far from over. Although 
the hopes of opponents are admittedly 
fading, they are trying desperately for 
a long-shot, knockout punch. 

his week, they tried for it in centers 
of ‘Teamster voting strength across the 
country and in three key cities: 

e In New York, where the AFL- 
CIO ruling body laid out the final 
orders to the Teamsters and singled 
out Hoffa as the man to be defeated 
in the Miami election if the union 
wants to avoid being kicked out of 
the federation for corrupt leadership. 

e In Miami, where assembled 
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(Advertisement) 


(bligation 





Or ; 
(pportunity? 


HANCES are you have taken 

care of the obligations, but how 
about the opportunities life insur- 
ance offers in estate and business 
situations? 

Many New England Life agents 
are specialists in estate conservation, 
employee compensation and business 
stabilization planning. And the lib- 
eral New England Life contract can 
mean extra economy, extra flexibility 
for your plan. Do call on one of our 
300 offices to investigate the oppor- 
tunities. 

We will be glad to mail you briefs 
by our own experts on such subjects 
as ““Trust Funds Get a Break,” “A 
New Compensation Plan for Man- 
agement Employees,” “Life Insur- 
ance and Estate Taxes,”’ “Corporate 
Dollars on the Right Track,” if you 
will write directly to New England 
Life, Back Bay P. O. Box 333K, 
Boston 17. 











CE. 


America’s First Wire Fence + Since 1883 


uasts 00 LONGER —COSTS NO MORE 


e This new achievement is important 
to you because it provides es better, 
longer-lasting fence protection at 
a substantial long-range money sav- 
ing. By a patented process PAGE 
bonds commercially pure aluminum 
to fence fabric wire and thus com- 
bines the strength of steel with the 
corrosion resistance of aluminum. 
ASTM salt spray tests show that for 
equal thickness of coating, PAGE 
aluminized wire outlives galvanized 
wire more than 2 to 1, yet its price 
is comparable and competitive with 
wire having galvanizing of equal 
thickness. Write for informative file- 
size folder. Address: 

PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Dept. BW, Monessen, Pa. 
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lecamster officials plotted new infight- 
ing against Hoffa. Chicago ‘Teamsters’ 
leader William Lee showed signs of 
becoming a somewhat reluctant coali- 
tion candidate drafted by “clean- 
unionism” forces to give Hoffa a real 
race, 

¢ In Washington, where the 
McClellan rackets committee planned 
to go down to the wire with Hoffa, 
aimost up to election time, in hopes 
of uncovering the kind of dramatic 
evidence that would make a difference 
in Miami. In public hearings, the 
committee frankly is trying to do to 
Hoffa what it did to Dave Beck: force 
him to decline to run for Teamster 
president. 

Meanwhile, also in Washington, 
IBT dissidents sought a court test this 
week on the legality of the Teamsters 
convention. Maverick Teamster mem- 
bers sought a District Court injunction 
to prevent the election from being 
held next Friday, on the grounds that 
Hoffa had rigged the voting. 
¢ Fire, or Backfire?—The Senate racket 
hearings resumed on evidence turned 
up by the committee’s chief counsel, 
Robert Kennedy, and a dozen investi- 
gators in Hoffa’s Detroit bailiwick. 

Chey brought in some old stuff—but 
by mid-week were rolling out some new 
anti-Hoffa evidence. 

The testimony brought out stories 
of kickbacks, misuse of $150,000 in 
union funds, conflict of interest, Team- 
ster elections, and a variety of other 
matters—all involving Hoffa. 

Unless the committee turns up some 
striking new anti-Hoffa material, all 
this could backfire. Hoffa could come 


out stronger than ever from the Senate 
hearings, and return to Miami bigger 
than ever in his own union. 

¢ Borrowings—The first days of the re- 
sumed hearings brought up Hoffa’s 
unrecorded borrowings from Hoffa- 
appointed Teamster business agents, 
and his promotion of a loan to a 
Minneapolis department store during 
a strike against the store by a rival 
union. 

Five Teamster business agents from 

the Detroit area testified that Hoffa 
had borrowed $1,000 to $2,000 from 
each of them in late 1952. All gave 
Hoffa cash, none was paid back until 
just before they came to Washington 
for the McClellan hearings—roughly 
five years later. 
e Break?—One new threat to Hofta— 
perhaps the kind of break the com- 
mittee still hopes to develop—came over 
the election of delegates to the Team- 
sters convention. Reading the inter- 
national’s constitution, committee mem- 
bers discovered that Teamster Detroit 
delegates, including Hoffa, had not 
been chosen according to the rules. 

James Clift, business representative 
for ‘Teamster Local 337, unwittingly 
provided evidence the committee hoped 
to expand on. Clift noted that he was 
a delegate to the coming convention. 
When asked when he was elected, he 
said: “I will be tonight.” 
¢ Complication—Meanwhile, _Hoffa’s 
problems were multiplied when he was 
indicted Wednesday on five counts 
of perjury by a federal rackets grand 
jury in New York. The indictment 
accused him of lying during an investi- 
gation of wiretapping. 


ALCAN Strikers Return to the Job 


New contract, 


retroactive to last November, 


gives 


workers roughly 60¢ an hour over the next three years. 


The four-month strike at the Alumi- 
num Co. of Canada (ALCAN) plant in 
Arvida, Que., ended last week when 
over 97% of the 6,500 workers in- 
volved voted to accept a new three-year 
agreement. The strike, considered one 
of the most important in the history of 
the 36-year-old Canadian & Catholic 
Confederation of Labor (CCCL) 
(BW —Jun.8’57,p151), was settled on 
the eve of merger talks between the 
Catholic union and the Canadian La- 
bor Congress (CLC)—the Canadian 
body made up of AFL-CIO affiliates. 
¢ Terms—The new contract provides 
for a 26¢-an-hour pay increase for the 
first year, bringing the basic rate up to 
$1.76 an hour, 9¢ the second vear, and 
10¢ an hour the third year. The work 
week was reduced from 42 to 40 hours. 
The total “package” settlement is esti- 


mated at roughiy 60¢ an hour over the 
three-vear period. The contract also 
provides retroactive pay to Nov. 15, 
1956, the expiration date of the pre- 
vious agreement. 

The union originally demanded an 
immediate 374¢-an-hour increase, retro- 
active to Nov. 15. It also insisted on 
a master contract to cover all four 
ALCAN smelters in Quebec. In addi- 
tion, the National Metal Trades Fed- 
eration (CCCL) sought to implement 
Roman Catholic union philosophy in 
a demand for co-management rights. 

The demands for a master contract 
and for co-management rights were re- 
jected by ALCAN and dropped by the 
union during the protracted negotia- 
tions. 

Under settlement terms, each 
smelter will conduct negotiations sepa- 
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Four facts manufacturers should know 
about plants and profits in Puerto Rico 


American industry has built over 450 new plants in Puerto Rico during 


the past six years. Some have actually tripled their normal profits. Here are 


some reasons why U.S. manufacturers are doing so well in Puerto Rico. 





Freight rates to the U.S. are 


low. Over ninety per cent of 


1 AVERAGE NET RETURN ON SALES Puerto Rican products are sold in 
@ IS 3 TIMES AS HIGH AS IN THE U.S. the United States. Money, people 


and goods move as freely between 
Puerto Rico and the U.S. as 
between the States of the Union. 
Freight costs are low and there is 
no duty on trade with the U.S. 





Abundant, skillful labor. Puer- 
3 to Rican workers have reached 
remarkable levels of productivity. 
Such diverse companies as Rem- 
ington Rand, Union Carbide Cor- 
poration, St. Regis Paper, Beaunit 
Mills and Univis Lens are already 
running successful plants. The 
Commonwealth will train workers 
especially for your operation. 


Modern plant buildings—ready 

to occupy. You could move 
into one today. Dependable power, 
YY at reasonable rates, is waiting to be 
connected. Rents are low and the 
Government can arrange favorable 
financing. Currency is the U.S. 
dollar. A common legal system en- 
sures that all your interests are pro- 
tected by both the Commonwealth 


1951 1955 and U. S. Constitutions. 


Before taxes After taxes Free 75-page booklet for manufacturers. Clip coupon or call our 


nan 6 compennnens arcs Wf, nearest office. In Chicago—AN 3-4887. In Miami—FR 9-9574. 


In New York—MU 8-2960. In Los Angeles—WE 1-1225. 








PERCENTAGE NET RETURN 





After taxes 
U. S. FIRMS IN PUERTO RICO SS al 


Why your return on sales is higher in Puerto 
Rico. Production costs are unusually low 
in Puerto Rico. Hence your net profit from 
a new plant can be dramatically increased. 
A cost study made for one manufacturer 
showed that his net unit profit of $4.04 
from a U.S. plant would rise to $14.08 in 
Puerto Rico! Look carefully at the chart. 


Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 

Economic Development Administration 

579 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., Dept. BW-72 

Mail me “Facts for the Manufacturer,” with information 
about my particular industry. 


Name__ 





Company 





Address 
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CADILLAC QUIK-VAC Model 14 
VACUUMS * BLOWS 
AIR SWEEPS * SPRAYS 


| Rocket Power 


for WET and DRY 

CLEANUP. It gets the 

damaging, 

dust and dirt that 

lodge in machinery... 

picks up filings, chips, 
dirt, litter, and liquids. 


The sooner you put 
it to work ... the 
sooner you'll start 

cutting clean- 
ing costs. 





2-SPEED MOTOR... 
exclusive feature! 
Super-power for the 
toughest jobs 
reduced speed for 
cleaning electronic 
equipment, delicate 
wiring, etc 
EXCLUSIVE! 
Time-and 
money-saving 
3-in-1 
Swivel Hose Coupler* 






Power unit can 
be demounted in 
just seconds for 
use as a hand- 
type blower- 
suction cleaner. 


tHe Xugged move. 14 


CLEMENTS 


Cadillac needs only one 
coupler to connect hose 
to air outlet and both 
air intakes 


* Pat. applied for 







quik-vac 


...has a powerful teammate, 
the versatile MODEL 21 y 
Its extra wide floor nozzle 
has a “floating brush” that : 
adjusts itself to bare and carpeted floors. So 
sturdy, so efficient, so fast and easy to use, 
it’s a pet with both maintenance men and 
women. 


WE'LL BE GLAD TO SEND FULL INFORMATION 
ABOUT THESE CLEMENTS PRODUCTS 


@ Cadillac Quik-Vac Model 14 

@ Cadillac Quik-Vac Model 21 

@ 2-speed portable Blower-Suction 
cleaner and 3 other 
job-rated models f 
Hot-and Cold-Air Blower . 
Furnace Blowers 






; 
5 


scores of Bm oy 
production jobs 


Industrial Vacuum Cleaner Division 
CLEMENTS MFG. CO., 6642 S. Narragansett Ave., 
Chicago 38, Ill. 


Specialists in the manufacture of vacuum clean- 
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rately at three-week intervals. How- 
cver, the rates established at Arvida will 
go into effect in the other plants once 
the new contracts are signed. 

The strike tied up approximately 
45% of Alcan’s facilities, represent- 
ing a loss of approximately 1,000 tons 
of aluminum a dav. 

“Present production schedules,” says 
Nathanael V. Davis, president of 
Aluminium Ltd., ALCAN parent com- 
pany, “call for the prompt reactivation 
of a major part of ALCAN’s smelting 
facilities. After a shutdown of four 
months, it will, however, be a matter 
of several weeks before Arvida can re- 
sume normal operations.” 







Gerard Picard, CCCL president, says 
the aluminum workers won what 
amounted to the master contract they 
had demanded originally: simultaneous 
wage negotiations in the future for the 
company’s four smelters. Picard esti- 
mates that the wage increases will 
amount to $35,000,000 over a three- 
year period. 
¢ Morale Boost—The union, most ob- 
servers agree, came out of the strike in 
good shape for the merger negotiations 
with the Canadian Labor Congress com- 
ing up early this fall. CCCL, which 
has been critized for its failure to show 
aggressive unionism, demonstrated its 
militancy against ALCAN. 








Cost of Living: What’s Happening to It 


Total 

Cost of 

Living Food 
August, 1949 101.6 100.3 
August, 1950 103.7 103.9 
August, 1951 110.9 112.4 
August, 1952 114.3 116.6 
August, 1953 115.0 114.1 
August, 1954 115.0 113.9 
August, 1955 114.5 Sit.2 
August, 1956 116.8 113.1 
September 117.1 113.1 
October 117.7 113.1 
November 117.8 112.9 
December 118.0 112.9 
January, 1957 118.2 112.8 
February 118.7 113.6 
March 118.9 113.2 
April 119.3 113.8 
May 119.6 114.6 
June 120.2 116.2 
July 120.8 117.4 
Aug. 1957 121.0 117.9 


Dota: Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


1947-49 = 100 
Clothing Housing 
Total Rent Only 

98.0 102.6 105.2 

97.1 106.1 109.3 
106.4 112.6 113.6 
105.1 114.6 118.2 
104.3 118.0 125.1 
103.7 119.2 128.6 
103.4 120.0 130.5 
105.5 122.2 133.2 
106.5 122.5 133.4 
106.8 122.8 133.4 
107.0 123.0 133.8 
107.0 123.5 134.2 
106.4 123.8 134.2 
106.1 124.5 134.2 
106.8 1249 ° 134.4 
106.5 125.2 134.5 
106.5 125.3 134.7 
106.6 125.5 135.0 
106.5 125.5 135.2 
106.6 125.7 135.4 
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Another Month, 


The Labor Dept.’s consumer price 
index rose 0.2% between July and 
August to reach a new high of 121.0% 
of 1947-49 average prices. The index, 
after 12 consecutive rises, is now 3.6% 
higher than a year ago. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics Commis- 
sioner Ewan Clague estimated that 
157,000 workers, mostly in the aircraft 
industry and a few in the glass and 
metalworking fields, will get an hourly 
escalator wage boost of 2¢ to 3¢ an 
hour effective Oct. 1. 

Increases in food and housing costs 
were chief factors in the continued rise, 





Another Peak 


say BLS experts. Food prices, which 
comprise 30% of the over-all index, 
rose 0.4% during the month to a rec- 
ord high—117.9% of the 1947-49 aver- 
age. Declines in the prices of fresh 
produce failed to offset advances for 
most other classes of food, particularly 
pork and eggs, says the BLS. Housing 
costs rose 0.2%—a gain attributed to 
increases in gas rates, residential rates, 
and higher interest rates on mortgages. 

Although living costs went up, factory 
workers’ after-tax pay went up even 
more as a result of a seasonal increase 
in the work week, BLS noted. Eno 
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Brushes with TYNEX® nylon bristles are key 
to efficient cleaning of Lincoln Tunnel 


ILs and greases left by thousands 
O of vehicles, as well as rust stains 
from tunnel framework, make the bi- 
weekly cleaning of the Lincoln Tunnel 
connecting New Jersey and New York 
City very difficult. 

Trucks spraying chemical detergents 
can do a good job on tiled walls and 
ceilings. But three-foot baffle walls on 
each side of the tunnel tubes absorb the 
bulk of traffic residues and require the 


Specify brushes with 


Vue 
nylon bristles 


®£6.u.s pat. orf 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


thorough cleaning that can be provided 
only by brushes. 

Prior to the installation of brushes 
bristled with TyNEx nylon, brush re- 
placements were being made every nine 
months. Now, despite hundreds of clean- 
ing runs and constant contact with harsh 
chemicals, brushes with TyNEx show no 
signs of wear, never become limp or mat. 

The Ross & White Company of Chi- 
cago furnished these special brushes with 


TyNex for the Port of New York Au- 
thority, the tunnel’s parent body. Each 
installation is mounted on a trailer and 
contains two sets of brushes of varying 
bristle lengths to allow for indentation 
of baffle walls. 

Could the longer wear and increased 
efficiency of brushes bristled with 
TYNEXx solve your cleaning problems? 
For more information, just mail the 
coupon below. 


TYNEX is the registered trademark for Du Pont nylon bristles. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


I would like to learn more 
about the advantages of 
TyYNeEx nylon bristles in 
brushes for industry. My Firm 
specific brush problems are: 


Title 














City 


in Canada: Du Pont Company of Canada 





Name 


Polychemicals Department, Room 74-9-28, Wilmington 98, Delaware 











Nature of Business 


Address 








State 





1956) Limited, P. O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec. 








AUTOMATION 
STANDS GUARD 
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These top companies stay on top by insisting  t pap* a | 
on the most advanced methods and equipment available. a 

That’s why today in their offices you'll find Monroe UNITED STATES 
Automation setting new speed standards for figurework production. LINES 
By cutting figurework red tape, by speeding and simplifying 
everyday office procedures, Monro-Matic desk calculators show real — 


savings in both time and money. They have streamlined figurework for ae 


literally hundreds of businesses... why not yours? See the ec 

















yellow pages for the Monroe 


/ / 
alice nearest You: See the MAN from MON ROE 


Monroe Calculating 
i f 
Machine Company, ° nore aay 


Inc. General Offices: Orange, New Jersey. Offices for sales and \ xX) ACCOUNTING 
service throughout the world. DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
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In Labor 


Laundry Workers May Join Teamsters 
If Both Are Booted Out of AFL-CIO 


If the Brotherhood of Teamsters is expelled from AFL- 
CIO in December, as appears probable, it may add a new 
92,000-member division to its membership in a matter 
of a month or two. 

The Laundry Workers International Union, now 
suspended from AFL-CIO, has turned down federation 
demands for a special convention necessary to bring it 
into compliance with cleanup orders. The union's of- 
ficers say their executive board decided unanimously that 
the cost would be prohibitive. The alternative they face 
is expulsion. 

If the Teamsters are kicked out, too, this is not a 
frightening prospect for the Laundry Workers. The 
union has always had close ties with the IBT, and could 
move quickly under its protective wing. Plans for merg- 
ing into the Teamsters are reported already in the works. 


Siciliano Named Eisenhower Aide; 


Brown Replaces Him in Labor Dept. 


Rocco C. Siciliano, until last week Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, has a new job as Pres. Eisenhower’s adviser 
on personnel problems. Newell Brown, former Wage- 
Hour Administrator, is his successor in the Labor Dept. 

Siciliano, 35, heads a staff of 10 whose job is to keep 
the President informed on government employment mat- 
ters. The assignment specifically excludes patronage jobs. 

Brown, 40, moves up in Labor Dept. ranks to become 
Assistant Secretary for Employment and Manpower. 

Unions fought Brown’s earlier appointment as Wage- 
Hour Administrator more vigorously than any other in 
the labor field during this Administration. Brown 
weathered the storm of protest, afterward won labor's 
confidence and respect. His designation as Assistant 
Secretary isn’t expected to run into opposition. 


Santa Fe Workers Threaten 


Strike Over Union-Shop Issue 


One of the major public objections to union-shop 
clauses in contracts is the requirement that all employees 
become union members and contribute to union causes 
—even though they may be in basic disagreement with 
the objectives. 

Currently, the Sante Fe is threatened with a walkout 
by 15 unions claiming to represent 50,000 employees. 
The key issue is their demand for a standard union- 
shop agreement—an agreement in effect, they say, on 
nearly all other railroads. 
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Recently, the Santa Fe made a counter-proposal to 
the unions. It offered a modified form of union shop. 
Under its version, employees joining the union would 
be required to pay only that part of initiation fees, dues, 
and assessments necessary for collective bargaining. No- 
body could be fired, on union demand, “for failure to 
pay for expenses attendant upon political, ideological, 
fraternal, social, or insurance activities in which the 
organization may engage.” 

The Santa Fe did not suggest how to calculate the 
amount used only for collective bargaining. But, any- 
way, the unions rejected the proposal. 


GOP Candidates in Virginia Race 
Win Backing of AFL-CIO 


Although AFL-CIO claims to be nonpartisan in poli- 
tics, it has always been a close ally of the Democrats. 
Now, the ties are being strained in the South. 

Just recently, the federation served notice in Virginia 
that the Democrats can’t count on further labor support 
in the South unless they turn their backs on the conserva- 
tive, segregationist wing of the party. 

The merged AFL-CIO in Virginia decided to back 
Republican candidates Ted Dalton for governor and 
Horace E. Henderson for lieutenant governor. ‘The or- 
ganization criticized the Democratic nominee for gov- 
ernor, Atty.-Gen. J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., as unacceptable 
because of his legislative record on union issues and his 
strong position against integration in Virginia. 

Dalton, defeated for the governorship in 1953, has 
taken moderate, local option position on integration. 


Wage Hike in Phone Installers’ Strike, 


But Final Ratification of Pact Is Uncertain 


Striking telephone equipment installers returned to 
work last week, ending a four-day walkout called by the 
Communications Workers of America. But final settle- 
ment of the dispute remains uncertain as several local 
union officials predicted that Bell System installers may 
reject the new agreement when asked to ratify it some- 
time during the month. 

The settlement, reached through efforts of the Federal 
Mediation & Conciliation Service, provides for a two- 
year contract with pay raises ranging from 6¢ to 12¢ an 
hour. Installers who have been given a merit increase 
will receive an additional 2¢ an hour next Jan. 13. 

The contract also calls for a reopening on wages, 
travel allowances, and vacations at the end of the first 
year. 

Pre-strike wages ranged from $1.39 to $2.80 an hour. 

The total wage-benefit package was estimated at 13.2¢ 
an hour by Joseph Dunne, national director of CWA’s 
installation division. Dunne said it was the highest set- 
tlement in the Bell System this year. He urges member- 
ship acceptance. But the presidents of New York and 
Indiana locals predict that installers will “express their 
dissatisfaction by rejecting the agreement.” 
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How to make a Beeline 


to a honey of a Plant Site 


(a suggestion to men in industry) 


The first step in making a beeline to a good 
industrial location is to know where the site is. 


If you don’t have this information to your satis- 





faction, let the Norfolk and Western help you. 
Varied raw materials 


Nearness to markets 

Excellent power at low rates 
Productive manpower 
Dependable N&W transportation 
Adequate water 


N&W plant location specialists have complete, 
up-to-date files on numerous excellent sites for 
any plant — regardless of size. They under- 
stand the problems of manufacture and dis- 


tribution with respect to location. There is no 


Nearness to the Port of Norfolk 
Excellent climate 

Fair tax structures 

Clean communities 


obligation, and if you're seeking a good site they 
will go to work for and with you quietly and 
promptly. What they show you may be the way 
Industry-conscious public 
Good real estate values 
Nearness to Bituminous Coal 


to make a beeline to a honey of a plant site. 





Write, wire or call: | 


L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 

Industrial and Agricultural Department 

Drawer B-779 (Phone Diamond 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 

Roanoke, Virginia 
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Inflation? ' It All Depends 
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Not All Price Indexes Fare Alike 


Rounds of wage-price 
yet some commodities and ma 


increases push most prices up, 
nufacturers are riding a down- 


trend. In these fields, the sellers have been caught by sudden 
oversupplies of the stuff they have to sell. 


Indexes of wholesale prices of manu- 
factured products go on rising (charts, 
above), prodded steadily by costs. But 
even with business activity maintaining 
a very high level, pricing hasn’t been 
exactly a one-way street. 

Price declines, though the exception, 
help explain why some corporations’ 
earnings aren’t up to year-ago levels 
(and why an occasional dividend has 
been reduced). They also underline the 
reasons why the stock market—even be- 
fore it got into its recent troubles (page 
43)—has been so highly selective. 
¢ Wage-Price Rounds—In general, the 
feature of business over the last 24 years 
has been the strength of heavy industry 
—the lines making production machin- 
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ery for other manufacturers or equip- 
ment for the armed forces. 

Under such circumstances, it isn’t 
too surprising that prices in such cate- 
gories as metals and metal products 
have gone up, or that tags on machinery 
have been advanced. The price in- 
dexes for iron and steel products and 
for machinery, in particular, show a 
significant summer pattern—an upthrust 
that obviously gets its momentum from 
the “rounds” of wage increases with 
their accompanying markups in the 
price of steel. 

This phenomenon is, by now, too 
familiar to evoke much surprise—though 
it isn’t accomplished without a meas- 
ure of pain and some howling. 


The latest wage increase, in fact, has 
pushed the index for iron and stecl 
products some 70% above its level in 
the 1947-49 base period (despite recent 
weakness in steel-making scrap). Ma- 
chinery in general has nudged up to a 
point about 46% above the base, while 
the sub-group of metalworking ma- 
chinery is about 67% higher than it 
averaged in 1947-49. Nearly half the 
rise, in all three instances, has taken 
place since the beginning of 1955. 
¢ Nonferrous Dive—If the curve for 
metals and metal products, the more 
comprehensive group, gives a more 
ragged appearance than those for steel 
and machinery, the reason isn’t hard to 
find. The dive in prices of nonferrous 
metals has robbed it of stability. 

Copper’s dive from above 60¢ a Ib. 
in world markets to recent quotations 
between 25¢ and 27¢ is the extreme ex- 
ample of what’s been going on in non- 
ferrous (BW—Sep.7’57,p132). The situ- 
ation there, somewhat oversimplified, 
was that a persistent shortage suddenly 
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SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. 


“Our choice of Santa Clara County, 
California, was based on the excel- 
lent combination of factors so vital 
to business success . . .”", according 

to Sylvania’s Chairman and Presi- 

dent Don G. Mitchell 

Write today for the important facts 

about this western electronic center. 


Ask for the new folder —‘‘DISTRIBU- 
TION FACTS ABOUT THE WEST” 


SAN JOSE 


IGANTA CLARA COUNTY 


California 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Dept. 10, San Jose, Calif 













Know Your Investments Better! 


Financial World's NEW 
INVESTOR'S 
MAN UAL ex 


. Of FREE with offer below 


® 50,000 basic facts 
on over 1,800 stocks 


® Indexed for quick 
reference 


® Most concise, complete 
guide to stock values 
available 


® Your key to wiser, more 
profitable investment 
decisions 





304 pages-10'2"x8',4 


The right way, the surer way to pile up dividend 
income and capital gains is to KNOW STOCK 
VALUES. Nowhere else con you get so mony 
interpreted facts for so little cost. With Finan- 
cial World's latest STOCK FACTOGRAPH MAN- 
UAL, you know each company’s 
* Bockground history * Dividend record 
* Capitalization * 8-yr. performance record 
* Financial posifion * Products or services 
* OUTLOOK and FINANCIAL WORLD'S opinion 
on the good and bad points! 
OFFER: Return this ad with $5 check for STOCK 
FACTOGRAPH MANUAL alone, or get it FREE 
with 6-months’ trial subscription to Financial 
World and its ADDED Investment Services for 
ONLY $12. You will receive: 26 weekly issues 
of Financial World, 6 monthly issues of ‘‘Inde- 
pendent Appraisals’ of 1,3 listed common 
stocks, Personal and Confidential Advice-by- 
Mail, as often as 4 times a month on any se- 
curity that interests you. (Additional saving on 
yearly subscription, which is ~ $20.) 
Take your choice, but order toner. Previous 
editions sold out shortly after publication. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


54 Years of Service to Investors 
Deot. BU-926, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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turned into an oversupply, creating an 
inventory glut that has stubbornly re- 
fused to clear up. 

About the time that copper hit the 
skids, zine and lead also ran into very 
similar troubles (though their price 
declines haven't been quite so severe, 
partly due to Uncle Sam’s stockpile 
buying). Much more recently, alumi 
num production has outpaced demand 
~—and, though the price of the primary 
metal was marked up with the last 
wage hike, the freer-swinging indicator 
provided by aluminum scrap has de- 
clined. Even the extremely tight 
squeeze in nickel has abated to some 
degree. 
¢ Appliances—There are exceptions, 
too, to the advancing price trend in 
products fabricated from metals. Appli- 
ances provide an example that almost 
any householder might cite. 

Manufacturers of most appliances 
have enough capacity and claw hard 
enough for markets so that inventories 
have a way of piling up either on the 
retailer or at the factory—or both. At 
the same time, cut-rate selling drags at 
their price coattails. A price index pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
to cover this field shows the wholesale 
level now a couple of percentage points 
lower than at the start of 1955 and 
not quite 5% higher than during the 
1947-49 base period. 

Appliances, of course, have been sutf- 
fering to some extent from the factor 
that accounts for most of the price 
trouble in the lumber industry. The 
slump of about 30% in the number 
of homes being built, from 1955 to 
date, naturally finds direct reflection in 
the buying by the lumber industry’s 
most basic customer (while it catches 
a multitude of mills cutting prices in 
an effort to avoid closing down). The 
downturn in housing may not hit ap- 
pliances quite so directly, but it ob- 
viously reduces what might be called 
original-equipment demand. 

If there is any hopeful spot in the 
lumber picture, it is provided by ply- 
wood, where the recent advance from 
$68 to $72 in the basic price for sanded 
stock shows signs of sticking. This is 
probably due, as much as anything, 
to the fact that supply has been re- 
duced (and many price cutters sent 
skedaddling to the tall timber) by clos- 
ings of marginal mills. 
¢ Cloth and Clothes—The flattest of 
all the price curves—and one that 
shows a decline of nearly 5% from the 
1947-49 base period—tells a story all 
its own. It is the average line for the 
textile and apparel industries. The 
troubles are thoroughly familiar—too 
much capacity, too many small opera- 
tors who habitually take chances with 
inventory (and an occasional big one), 
and just enough imports to lay on the 
last straw. 


Wall St. Talks 


. .. about frustrated joy- 
riders . . . net working capital 

Ford stock... “requiem” 
for rail passenger service. 


Many would-be joyriders were un- 
horsed when the Treasury's recent $3- 
billion offering brought subscriptions 
of $14-billion, a lot of them aimed at 
quick resale at a premium. These hopes 
were largely thwarted when the Treasury 
had to ration the 12-year, 5-year, and 
l-year 4s (BW-—Sep. 21 57,p26), and 
they went glimmering shen premium 
prices failed to hold up after the allot- 
ments were made. 


Net working capital of corporations 
reached a new high of $107-billion on 
June 30, according to the latest SEC 
figures. But Streeters, breaking the 
figures down into quick assets and pay- 
ables, were none too happy about 
their composition. Holdings of cash 
and governments were lower than at 
first-quarter close, or than a year ago. 
And the stickier current assets—receiv- 
ables and inventories—go on rising. 


More rumors. Shares of Outlet Co., 
a Providence department store, jumped 
to 86 from 81 on the Big Board last 
week—during a general decline—after 
reports that Allied Stores Corp. was 
trying to acquire Outlet. Later, the 
rumor was denied, as was another 
that a Chicago financier was buying 
control of long-troubled Thermoid Co. 


Wait and see: Despite reports of a 
ho-hum reception for the Edsel, the 
market action of Ford Motor Co. stock 
has been only slightly less favorable 
than the other auto leaders, and by no 
means actually weak. 


Hopeful funeral oration: Pres. Arthur 
H. Hill of the National Assn. of Motor 
Bus Operators says the railroads will be 
out of the passenger business by 1967. 
As a result, he says, his own industry 
will have to spend $750-million-plus 
for 22,100 new buses in the next decade 
to help handle “185-million passengers 
left stranded with their luggage.” 


Studying the charts, Arthur Weisen- 
berger & Co. has projected the action 
of industrial stocks for the next 10 
years. The conclusion: a further de- 
cline this year, with a strong bull 
market in 1958 and 1959. 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. fi- 
nally had to go to market to borrow. 
Its first chunk of public debt will con- 
sist of $60-million in convertibles. 
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Pressure — secret of the world’s best-run oil fields! 


The maintenance of proper gas pres- 
sure — like the pressure in a can of 
whipped cream — makes it possible 
to operate certain oil fields at top 
efficiency. 

Richfield, as sole operator, has set 
a high record for efficient oil produc- 
tion at its North Coles Levee field 
near Bakersfield, California. 

Here, beginning in 1942, gas has 


been continuously re-injected to 


maintain pressure. By employing 
this and other advanced engineering 
methods, Richfield has increased re- 
coverable reserves of this field from 
60-million barrels to more than 
220-million barrels. 

Richfield has long used and cham- 
pioned such modern methods, since 
only in this way can the oil resources 
of our nation be fully developed for 


the enjoyment and protection of all. 


The Far West—where the 
name Richfield stands for 
the best in petroleum 


WASH 
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(RICHFIELD « leader in Western Petroleum Progress 
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PLEXIGLAS oval faces of Standard Oil of Indiana signs are 7' x 10’. Formed PLEXIGLAS rooftop letters are 4’ high. 





Day and Night 


you see big names in 
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When sign faces and letters are made of 


PLEXIGLAS® acrylic plastic, they work for you 
around the clock. Their legibility and colorful 
appearance are outstanding, day and night. 
Internal lighting gives them the additional eye- 
catching power of complete luminosity after 
sundown. Maintenance costs are low. No won- 


der the country’s leading advertisers are giving 





PLEXIGLAS a major role in their sign programs. 

Whether you need a single sign, or thousands, 
you will get more for your money when you 
“say it’ with PLExiIGLAs—the outdoor plastic 
that resists weather and breakage. We will be 
glad to send you literature, color samples and 
the names of sign companies experienced in 


the use of PLEXIGLAS. 


Chemicals for Industry 


Tat ROHM & HAAS 


COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countnes 


Canadian Distributor: Crys/al Gla & Plastics, Ltd. 130 Queens 
Quay East, Toronto, Ontario, Car 





Now “ScotTcn” Brand Tapes 
in all these colors! 


Colors roll on dry with “Scotcu” Brand Pres- 
sure-Sensitive Tapes. Think what you can do with 
the over 4,000 possible color combinations using 
the brilliant colors shown. Color coding, labeling, 
decorating, banding, joining—there’s virtually no 


end to the list! 


Jobs are easy, fast and clean—with tape. And 
you get the same color with “Scotcu”’ Brand 

roll after roll. It’s printable, too! 

So next time you think of color, think tape. And 
when you think tape, think “Scotcu”’ Brand—and 
stick with it! 


COLORED TAPES ... among the more than 300 pressure-sensitive tapes for industry, trademarked . . 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 


WW SCOTCH WiZc_ 


BRAND 


The term “Scorcn” is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. Paul 6, Minn 
Export Sales Office: 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario. ©3M Co. 1957 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Chances are that you, like most executives, have an insurance policy 
SEPT. 28, 1957 that is paid for in full (or in part) by your company. 

This kind of company-paid insurance program is rapidly gaining pop- 
ularity—both with companies and employees. Here’s one reason: On his 
own, an executive with a taxable income of $32,000 requires a salary boost 
of $2,000 to pay a $1,000 insurance premium. However, if his employer 
buys this same policy for the executive, the company’s net cost is only $480 
because the premium cost is deductible. 


The only fly in the ointment is that such policies may pose special tax 
problems—may mean your paying additional income tax. 


Briefly, here are the general rules governing some of the situations: 





The tax laws regarding company-paid accident and health insurance 
(including “catastrophe” or “major medical”) are extremely liberal. You 
don’t have to report the premiums as income even if you are the sole person 
for whom the company provides such insurance. 


If your company has a group term life insurance program available to 
all employees (and premiums are deductible by the company), it is not con- 
sidered compensation to you. Consequently, you don’t have to pay tax on 
the premiums. 

_ On the other hand, if your company buys a life insurance policy for you 
(which is not part of a group policy), you must report the premiums as 
taxable income unless two conditions are met: (1) the company owns the 
policy and (2) it has the power to designate the beneficiary. 


For example: Company A decides to buy a life insurance policy for its 


vice-president who is not a major stockholder. It pays the premium of 
$1,000 a year. If the vice-president has the right to name the beneficiary. 
he must report the $1,000 as taxable income—and the premiums are 
deductible by the company. However, if the company owns the policy and 
has the power to choose the beneficiary, he does not have to report and pay 
tax on the $1,000. 


The same general rules apply even if the insured is the sole owner 
of a company. This was pointed up by the recent decision in the Casale case. 
In this case, the corporation agreed to pay the controlling (98%) stock- 
holder-executive $500 per month as deferred compensation, or a lump sum 
($50,000) to his estate if he died before retiring. To meet this obligation, it 
took out a combined life and annuity policy on the stockholder. The corpo- 
ration treated the insurance policy as an asset and did not deduct the 
premiums, and the executive did not report or pay tax on the premiums. 


The Tax Court ruled that, because it was a closely held corporation, 
the premiums should be considered as dividends to the executive. However, 
because the corporation held all rights to the policy and named itself as 
beneficiary—an appellate court reversed the Tax Court and held that the 
$6,800 per year premiums were not taxable income to the executive. 


There’s also an important point to keep in mind if you have a 

deferred compensation contract that is guaranteed by an insurance policy. 

By itself, a deferred compensation contract is not considered taxable income 

to you until the compensation is paid. But if you make the company buy 

insurance to guarantee the payment, or if it buys an annuity and you have 

immediate rights in the policy—the premiums may be taxable income. 

However, if the company voluntarily purchases an annuity policy and you 

PAGE 169 have no rights in the policy (or if the annuity plan is qualified under the 





PERSONAL BUSINESS (continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK Internal Revenue Code)—the premiums will not be considered taxable 


income to you. 
SEPT. 28, 1957 
Another special insurance situation sometimes arises in a closely held 


corporation: The company buys a life insurance policy on a major share- 
holder in order to repurchase his stock. If the company owns the policy 
and is named the beneficiary, the premiums are not taxable income to the 
shareholder. However, if another stockholder is named beneficiary, the 
premiums may be considered as taxable dividends to him. 


Remember: Although these are the current court decisions, it’s wise to 
check with your tax man before applying them to your special case. 





Auto accessories: Word from Detroit is that you’ll see fewer 1958 cars 
with such factory installed items as overdrive (due to growth of automatic 
transmissions), tinted glass, and power seats (not too popular). Power 
windows, incidentally, are increasing in popularity. 


On the other hand, you'll see these two new interesting gadgets: 


Some GM models will sport an all-transistor radio, which can be slipped 
out of the instrument panel and used as a portable. The Trans-Portable is 
battery-operated when out of the car, and plugged into the instrument panel 
when used in the car. It weighs 3 lb., has a double lock to discourage theft. 


On many 1958 medium- and higher-priced models, you'll find a new 
device that indicates to the driver (either by light flashes or sound) when the 
car has reached a certain pre-determined speed. Cost—where offered as an 
accessory—$35 to $40. 


Don’t be surprised if your country club or city club dues have risen, and 
other charges are taking an upward jump. A nationwide survey of 100 
representative clubs (by Harris, Kerr, Forster & Co., New York firm spe- 
cializing in club and hotel accounting) shows membership dues and operating 
assessments at country clubs up an average of 4.3% in the past year, and 
those at city clubs, up 4.1%. 


Biggest cost problems at country clubs are golf course maintenance 
(up 4%), employee wages (up 6%). For city clubs, payroll was up 4%. 


You can now get a revised, up-to-date, 20th anniversary edition of Your 
Income Tax—the taxpayer’s bible (13-million copies already sold) prepared 
by the J. K. Lasser Tax Institute. Published by Simon & Schuster, it’s avail- 
able at local bookstores and costs $1.95. 


High fashion goes to the dogs: Featured at a dog fashion show this 
week were a Cerulean mink jacket with rhinestone trim ($250 up), a gold 
and silver evening collar with matching ladies’ purse ($75 set), raincoat and 
hood ($30), and boots ($4). Items available at Poodletown, 920 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Manners and modes: More executives than ever are trying the 
“bouillon break” for a quick, easy, low-calorie (only 5 per cube) pick-me-up. 
... Predictions are that men’s standard two-piece pajamas may be outmoded 
by the sleeping coat—a streamlined version of the old nightshirt or an 
PAGE 170 elongated pajama top, depending on your viewpoint. 
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or the wonderful Conveyor Belt in Bagdad that has 
carried ore for over 8 years at 1/5¢ per ton 


Here in Bagdad— Bagdad, Arizona, that is—one of the lead- 
ing primary copper companies extracts and processes sul- 
phide copper ore at a highly efficient rate. 

Helping to maintain this efficiency is the first patented 
U. S. cotton-nylon Conveyor Belt ever put in a copper mil! — 
installed in the spring of 1949. This 2000-foot U. S. 
Matchless® belt has Bagdad officials admiring its perform- 
ance record. The belt has been on the job 7 days per week 
the year ‘round and, so far, has hauled well over 10 million 
tons of 6” ore at a cost of 1/5 of 1¢ per ton. What’s more, the 
belt carries the ore up a 17%-degree incline! 


Mechanical see Division 


Says the General Superintendent at Bagdad: “The belt 
has given excellent service—with only minor maintenance — 
and, at this rate, we should get at least 2 or 3 more years 
of the same remarkable service from it.” 

For any materials handling problem, large or small, a 
complete line of conveyor belting — plus expert engineering 
assistance —is available at any of the 28 conveniently 
located “U.S.” District Sales Offices, at selected “U.S.” 
distributors, or contact U. S. Rubber, Mechanical Goods 
Division, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N, Y. In Canada, 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 


SEE THINGS YOU NEVER SAW BEFORE. VISIT U. S. RUBBER’S NEW EXHIBIT HALL, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 








HIGH COMMAND AT P&G: New president Howard J. Mor- _ tive vice-president, and Kelly Y. Siddall, administrative vice-presi- 
gens (right) confers with Walter J. Lingle, Jr. (standing), execu- dent in charge of the “housekeeping” divisions. 
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Takes Over the Helm at P&G | 


Howard Morgens, like his predecessor, Neil McElroy, 
is above all a marketing man. And the soap giant is famed 
for its advertising and sales setup. 


EXT TUESDAY, Howard J. Morgens 
(cover and right) officially takes 


over a job “he never expected to have” 
—the presidency of Procter & Gamble. 
That makes him the fifth man in 67 
years to head the Cincinnati-based soap, 
food, and toilet products concern, with 
$1-billion-plus-sales. 

New presidents of P&G traditionally 
take over in their mid-40s, average some 
19 years in the office. Part of that tra- 
dition was broken last month when 
Neil H. McElroy, now 52 and president 
of the company since 1948, accepted 
the post of Secretary of Defense. In 
the normal course of events, McElroy 
would have been expected to stay at 
P&G for at least another 10 vears. And, 
says Morgens, who will be 47 next 
month, “I was already getting too old.” 
¢ Challenges—Morgens has been pre- 
cipitated into the job at an interesting 
time. The company is easily the dom- 
inant factor in the U.S. soap and de- 
tergent market, but it still plays sec- 
ond to the British-Dutch Unilever com- 
plex on the world market. But P&G 
has been moving increasingly to chal- 
lenge Unilever (whose American arm, 
Lever Bros., runs a far third to P&G 
here) around the world—and that battle 
is being stepped up. Besides, it’s mov- 
ing deeper in new foods, toiletries and 
cosmetics, and paper products—and ex- 
pects that the same strategies and tac- 
tics that helped it double its volume 
every decade since the company was 
founded, will work just as well for the 
new products as it has for soap. 

It may well be that Morgens’ biggest 
job will be not marketing new products 
successfully—P&G already has what 
many consider the most superb market- 
ing setup in the country—but in find- 
ing and developing people. Like many 
another outfit that has increased rapidly 
in size, P&G has found it somewhat 
dificult to man successive expansions. 
¢ From Within—The problem is ac- 
centuated by the official company rule 
that all promotions come from within 
—which prevents filling the ranks by 
raiding top spots of other companies— 
and by the unofficial rule that P&G 
men conform to its special mold, which 
subordinates all individuals, even the 
president, to the concept of the “cor- 
porate team.” As a result, its top levels 
may be getting a little thin—and im- 
mediate further expansion may be de- 
termined largely by how fast people 
are available. 
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With McElroy leaving, Morgens was 
the logical successor—in spite of the ru- 
mors of “Executive Suite” infighting 
and the story of one Cincinnati news- 
paper, which headlined that P&G's 
board was deadlocked on a choice. 
¢ Parallels—The new president’s record 
parallels that of his predecessor to a 
remarkable degree. Both came to Proc- 
ter & Gamble direct from college, have 
worked all their business lives for the 
one company. McElroy became presi- 
dent after 23 years, at 44, Morgens after 
24 years. 

McElroy came up entirely through 
the advertising and promotion depart- 
ment until he became vice-president 
and general manager of the company 
two years before his accession to the 
presidency. Morgens started as a sales- 
man, one year later moved to advertis- 
ing, moved up that ladder for 20 years, 
till 1954 when he became executive 
vice-president in charge of P&G opera- 
tions in the U.S. Company officials 
ardently discount the widespread im- 
pression that ad\ ertising dominates the 
company, and Morgens insists that the 
fact that both he and McElroy came 
up by the same route is pure coinci- 
dence. 

There’s little question, however, that 
marketing, in the sense of both adver- 
tising and sales, is the heart of P&G, 
and that Morgens is a marketing man 
to his fingertips. He has ridden herd 
over advertising in the period of the 
company’s greatest growth, a decade 
when sales have jumped from about 
$500-million to $1,156-million. Though 
it’s well backed up by fine production 
facilities, by a tough sales force number- 
ing almost 2,000 that can blanket an 
area, Or a country, outsiders generally 
consider that P&G’s advertising over the 
past generation has done more than any 
other factor to push it so far in the 
lead. The estimated $93-million it 
spent on advertising last year ran second 
only to General Motors—but that does 
not include at least $15-million spent 
overseas, and millions more on pre- 
miums and promotions. 


l. The Scope of the Job 


In his new post, Morgens will be 
riding herd on a company with 35 sub- 
sidiaries (16 domestic and 19 overseas), 
with 70 manufacturing units in 48 loca- 
tions. Its consumer products break 
down roughly into four areas: 


THE NEW BOSS, Howard J. Morgens, 
says Procter & Gamble will fight to expand 
further, even in fields it dominates. 


e Hand and general soaps—chiefly 
Ivory, on which P&G built much of its 
original base, and Camay. 

e Packaged household soaps and 
detergents—Tide, Cheer, Duz, Dreft, 
Ivory Snow among others. 

¢ Food products—the old standby 
shortening, Crisco, plus the newer 
F luffo. 

¢ Toilet products—Gleem and 
Crest toothpastes, several shampoos and 
home permanents. 

P&G is also a major producer of 
edible oils, both for its own use and for 
bulk sale, and of pulp. Recently it has 
acquired companies making other food 
products, paper products, and house- 
hold bleaches. Except for the bulk 
products, all P&G products sell through 
the same supermarkets and drug stores. 
¢ Competitors—In almost every field 
it leads its major competitors—Colgate- 
Palmolive Co. and Lever Bros. Co. 
Last vear, P&G’s domestic sales ran 
around $900-million, compared with 
$291-million for Colgate, and an esti- 
mated $276-million for Lever. Colgate’s 
competition is in the soap, detergent, 
and toiletries lines; Lever fights across 
the board. 

P&G's success is not so much that it 
has always been the “‘fustest’’ as that 
it invariably comes in with the “most- 
est.” Other companies have come in 
first occasionally with a new type of 
product. P&G prefers to research and 
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“UtiliVue” 


(WIRED TELEVISION) 


IMPROVES HANDLING 
RADIOACTIVE MATERIAL 


Diamond “UtiliVue” camera 
mounted in radioactive cell has 
remote focus and three-position 
remote control lens turret. 


Mechanical manipulators are watched, close-up 
and from the side, by Diamond “UtiliVue”. 
Personnel are fully protected from radiation. 


AT NUCLEAR SYSTEMS 
a division of the Budd Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


This is one of many installations where a Diamond “UtiliVue” 
permits close watch of operations with complete safety to per- 
sonnel. The Diamond ITV Camera here is an invaluable ally to 
the viewing window as the mechanical manipulators handle 
radioactive material. It provides important depth perception and 
permits a close-up view for fine detail. 

You may never handle radioactive material, but Diamond ITV 
can save you money and improve a wide variety of operations. 
Investigate today. Call your nearest Graybar Office or use the 
coupon below. 


7895 
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DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 
“FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION” 

ELECTRONICS DEPT., P.O. BOX 57TT 
LANCASTER, OHIO 


Please send me without obligation a copy of new bulletin 
showing how Diamond Industrial (Wired) Television will help 
me reduce costs, improve quality, increase sales and aid safety. 


Name. 
Title 
Company 
Address. 
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test the market exhaustively before 
national introduction, will sometimes 
spend two or three years laying the 
groundwork for a developed product. 
But once the company is ready, massive 
selling and advertising campaigns fre- 
quently sweep the earlier starters into 
a corner. And to make sure all gaps 
are filled, P&G will produce several 
variations of a basic product to cater 
to all prejudices of the housewife. 

¢ Group Credit—Morgens carefully 
disclaims any personal credit for the 
achievements of the company, fol- 
lowing the company line that all policy 
and executive action is a group affair. 

But his upward moves coincide with 
some of the company’s major milestones 
over the past decade. In 1946, when 
he became manager of the advertising 
department, P&G was on the verge 
of introducing Tide, its all-purpose 
synthetic detergent, which has since 
jumped to top spot and more or less 
started a revolution in the soap industry. 
Morgens, as much as anyone, has been 
responsible for the high and merry ride 
that today has given P&G the lion’s 
share of the detergent market. 

In 1949, as vice-president in charge 
of advertising, he was given special 
responsibility for P&G’s then sick toilet 
goods department, which he promptly 
reorganized. Today, with two top tooth- 
pastes and an important position in 
the home permanent and shampoo 
business, it is one of the keystones of 
the P&G network. As executive vice- 
president, he similarly reorganized the 
company’s food products division. 
¢ Competing Brands—Precisely how he 
did these things, or to what degree he 
was the important factor in them, is 
a P&G secret. The company believes 
in strict internal secrecy and is one of 
the very few large companies that de- 
liberately de-emphasizes its corporate 
identity. An important part of this 
is because of strategy that P&G pio- 
neered—making several brands of the 
same basic product, having brands com- 
pete with each other as well as with 
rivals. The major effort goes into 
brand identity. For much the same 
reason, although disguised under the 
doctrine of “group management,” in- 
dividual personalities are de-emphasized. 

That doesn’t mean that P&G hasn’t 
had its “strong men.” The Procters, 
father and son, who ran the company 
from 1890 to 1930, and Richard R. 
Deupree, president from 1930 to 1948, 
and still chairman, all had that reputa- 
tion. 
¢ Skill at Training—McElroy’s strong- 
est point as president, some of his 
colleagues suggest, was his ability to 
train people, and even more to delegate. 
McElroy was, in fact, the first P&G 
president to disassociate himself from 
direct control of operations by creating 
a new second level of two executive 
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Rivers of bleach with banks of glass 


Glass bottles were once so rare that 


their use was reserved by law for the 
fragrant perfumes of the queens of 
Egypt. Today, vastly superior glass con- 
tainers form the ‘“‘banks”’ of the rivers 
of bleach . . . estimated at 60,000,000 
. that yearly flow through 
home and commercial laundries. 


gallons . . 


Glass, again, provides the one ideal 
container. Unlike other materials, it 


doesn’t react chemically with bleach. 


The dark glass used prevents natural 
or artificial light from robbing bleach 
of its strength, yet permits the level of 
content to be seen immediately. 
Columbia-Southern chemical prod- 
ucts work to shape these handy tools 
for cleaner, brighter everyday living 
High purity soda ash is used by the 
ton to make glass. Chlorine and sodium 
hypochlorite are consumed in volume 
in bleach manufacture. These and other 


Columbia -Southern “workhorse” al- 


kalies condition our surroundings daily 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
OWE GATEWAY CENTER ~ PITTSBURGH 22° PENNSYLVANIA 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND 
RELATED CHEMICALS 
Offices in Principal Cities 
IN CANADA: Standard Chemical 
Limited and its Commercial 
Chemicals Division 





vice-presidents, one to run all domestic 
consumer operations, one to run Over- 
seas and vegetable oil and pulp opera- 
tions, and a third administrative vice- 
president, to handle “housekeeping.” 
Which pattern Morgens will fit into 
is still uncertain. Associates describe 
him as “not a strong-man type, but 
a firm administrator, who knows how 
to use his authority without making it 
show.” Usually quiet, relaxed, and 
affable, he can get impatient. The 
doors of his office, for instance, at the 
top of P&G's new 12-story headquarters 
building, are controlled by strategically 
placed buttons. Visitors who attempt 
to prolong a conversation with the 
old tactic of blocking the door have 
on occasion been forcefully reminded 
that the interview was over with a not- 
too-gentle nudge as the electrically 
operated door swung open on them. 


ll. What's to Come 


Morgens is chary of spelling out his 
personal policies, sees nothing but a 
continuation of present company lines. 

But some changes in the manage- 
ment pattern have already shaped up. 
For one thing, the job Morgens is 
stepping up from is being abolished. 
Even as president, he’s retaining 
direct control over the big domestic 
soap products business and the food 
products division. 

The other divisions he’s been han- 
dling—toilet goods and paper products— 
Few go to Walter L. Lingle, Jr., now the 
en sci eth ewan af sole executive vice-president, who will 
knowledge as Johannes Guten- handle them along with overseas, pulp 
berg's invention of moveable : a and oil operations he’s been running. 
type, 500 years ago People in Printing: e Precedent—There’s historical prece- 

Gutenberg was history's first dent for the new formation, Morgens 
he Senet hee i wo type THE COMPOSITOR points out. It has been only for 
‘commesed” A gy rede Bn the past three years that the presi- 

dent has not directiv controlled those 


Headlines and other special <<: 4 i 
lines of type are still often set | Compositors are eager to do fine work. So ee ee hears bonge Pg 
yecause WW § ya;>»c eels e eie- 


by hand in a composing “stick” , » : ici 
as shown here. But most of what are the other skilled technicians of the gated system-set up by McElroy didn’t 


~ pd —— is ee aa graphic arts who prepare your firm’s work, or because Morgens himself 
C ya accurately on ¢ iz Inc j . ‘¢ 9 9 : ; , 

modern Linotype, inane r — bona And since this material didn’t want to relinquish the direction 
Monotype machines. And the speaks for your firm, it is important that of operations is moot. Morgens sug- 
pom pe who operate them it be of the best possible composition gests that the “people shortage” was 
spend years developing their and quality. the important factor, and adds, “under 


am ot Chess precision machines Y - ' anv conditions, there’s only going to be 
The good compositor has an ou can help your printer do his best Se aeaiialiline " ° , 

eve for dodiam, ton. Por tie he for you by giving him clean correct copy one executive vice-presi¢ ent for a long 
usually receives instructions as : ait a 4 time. 

to type and size, he must depend = plenty of time. And you can rely on his ‘People shortage” may be the biggest 
on his own judgment for the advice as to the best paper for your job, deterrent to even faster P&G expansion’ 
= Ry DR ma A too. Ask him about it. Or write New York —and the company is unabashedly out 
fect on the appearance of the & Pennsylvania Co., 425 Park Avenue, for more. The giant worldwide Uni- 
final job New York 22. N. Y. lever complex, for instance, last vear 
did $4.6-billion, slightly more than 
four times P&G—vyet P&G thinks of 
passing Unilever. It has already made 
a deep dent in the British market, once 
considered Unilever’s exclusive prov- 


New York and Penn 
7A ae Fewer Wlaniufacturers ince, by adapting American techniques 


to the British Isles. 


MAKERS OF PENN/BRITE OFFSET + PENN/GLOSS PLATE + PENN/PRINT EGGSHELL + ENGLISH FINISH > Nomination—However, one observer 
ENGLISH FINISH LITHO + SUPER + CLARION PAPERS + DUPLICATOR + MIMEOGRAPH + BOND + TABLET suggests that because of P&G’s domi- 
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“Mary had a 


Thomas Alva Edison shouted this nursery rhyme 
into a hand-cranked contraption one day in 1877. 
When the words played squeakily back, the world 
had its first phonograph. 

\n industry producing more than 200,000,000 
phonograph records a year has developed from 
Edison’s genius. Edison would understand the prob- 
lems of maintaining high fidelity reproduction in such 
volume—and ants appreciate the role Taylor plays. 

Pressing phonograph records calls for high-spe ed 
production cycles and extreme uniformity. In today’s 
plants, Taylor Control Systems take over at the push 
of a button to precisely control the sequence and 
duration of each operation while keeping tempera- 


little lamb” 


tures and pressures exact. This insures a uniformity 
of product unobtainable by manual control —and 
enables one ope rator to te nd several presses. 
Taylor has worked with processing industries 
since 185] 
costs, and improving products. Taylor means quali- 
ty control in industries like chemicals, milk, steel, 
paper, petroleum . .. wherever men measure and con- 
trol key variables like temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, liquid level, speed, load and density. 
Consultation with a Taylor Field Engineer costs 
you nothing ...it may save you much. Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Roc hester, N. Y.; Toronto, 
Canada; London, England and Melbourne, Australia. 


raising operating efficiency, cutting 


lnslruments 


VISION > 


INGENUITY 


DEPENDABILITY 





nant position in some fields of the U.S. 
market—at least 51% of packaged house- 
hold soaps and detergents, through 
many brands, at least 51% of vegetable 
shortening, at least 30% of toilet and 
hand soap, between 25% and 35% of 
toothpaste—it might be satisfied to hold 
its current share in these fields. 
Expansion, the observer points out, 
could be via a more intensive effort 
: overseas, where a large untapped mar- 
& A ¢ 7 > vy j % 4 ket exists, and where “monopoly” con- 
siderations do not arise. Or it could be 
via new but related products. Within 
look, to... CLAR AGE for the last 13 months, P&G has acquired 
the Duncan Hines business, with par- 
: ticular interest in its cake and pancake 
QW handling ond, conditioning equipment mixes, Charmin Paper Mills, Inc. 
(facial and toilet tissues, paper towels 
and napkins), and Chlorox Co. (house- 
Clarage serves industrial plants of all hold bleaches). 
types, all sizes the world over. By spe- These products fit perfectly into the 
existing distribution channels and the 
advertising and promotional techniques 
at which P&G is so adept. 
¢ Bigger Shares—Morgens himself 
that means important dividends for you. scoffs at the idea of a “holding opera- 
Whatever your requirements in our tion” in the fields where the company 
field, call upon Clarage . . . dependable is already dominant. “We intend to 
keep fighting for greater shares of the 
market on every product. Anytime you 
think you can do otherwise, the com- 
pany starts to slip. Competition is still 
CLARAGE FAN COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Mich. ee 
Certainly in the new fields, it’s facing 
competition as canny as any in the soap 
business. In the prepared mix busi- 
ness, it will have to buck Pillsbury Mills 
A supervisor ; and General Mills; in paper products, 


= it’s going against outfits like Kimberly- 
on every truck ; x Clark (Kleenex) and Scott Paper. 


would cut & : — Bleaches may be somewhat simpler— 


Chlorox is already so well known that 
unscheduled ' its brand name has become almost a 
generic term for household bleaches. 
stops! — Expansion in the new fields may de- 
t pend on the old problem of availability 

of people. Morgens makes it clear that 
" in picking up these companies, P&G 

. was buving entry into new fields, and 

every mile not “buying management.” In all 
from departure to destination three companies, he suggests, “there 


are quite a few young men” (he empha 
When you equip your trucks with Wagner-Sangamo TACHOGRAPHS, oF >> sizes the voung) “who can be fitted into 
it's like having your fleet supervisor ride on every trip—without leaving Se TSS " a : ; a 
his desk! : TS the Procter & Gamble organization. 
P . f ee, oN 
Tachograph charts give a graphic report of every run...help cut un- / ae ae ¢ Possible Return—Morgens has one 
a 


scheduled stops, let you plan better routing, help control the speed of the fait ata more peculiar tightrope to walk. Mc- 
vehicle, lower your operating costs by encouraging savings on gas—oil—tires. 5 : i) 


Tachographs on your trucks will provide constant supervision at the only ‘ Elroy —or at least his spokesmen—have 
unsupervised —_= of your trucking operation—the moving truck with % let it be known that he intends to re- 
w 


the driver at heel. S553" turn to P&G when his Washington 
Bulletin SU-3 tells how TACHOGRAPHS can improve your truck fleet stint is over. That, in conjunction with 


operation. Mail the coupon for your copy. ; . ‘ere 
WYTTETITITITETITIT ITT Morgens’ retention of some divisional 


° . ° ations, has made some outsiders 
Wagner Electric @rporation a 


0660 RUNOUNE 2, © OF. CONS 14, NO. wonder if Morgens were being put in 


ied esas of Bulletin SU-3 the position of “caretaker president.” 
Morgens, faced with the question, an- 


swers, “I sure hope Mac comes back.” 
In what capacity? ‘Well, you can bet 
it won’t be as office boy.” Then he 
adds, “But I’m not going to be any 
caretaker president.” END 








cializing — building air handling and 
conditioning equipment exclusively — 
Clarage has a concentrated “know-how” 


equipment for making air your servant. 
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automation alloys 


Pushbutton era demands Specialty Alloys with built-in ‘‘predictable performance” 
Automatic production places new emphasis on longer machine life with 

less downtime for repair and replacement. Today, a broken machine part... 
a prematurely worn-out die . . . a sheared-off fastener . . . just one can tie 
up an entire production line or plant. Obviously, the answer is better steels. 
Not necessarily new steels, for improved analyses already exist that can 
lengthen tool and die life . . . strengthen vital machine parts. Machine tool 
builders, tool and die makers, forgers and fabricators are working with 
Carpenter Specialty Alloys right now that meet the tests of the automation 
era. And when more new developments are needed, you can depend on the 
true Specialty Steel Mill to lead the way. The Carpenter Steel Company, 
140 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 


Specialty tool, alloy and stainless steels for critical applications 





@ When it's up — costs go down 
By making jobs aloft easier and safer, 
the Skyworker cerial lift reduces the 
cost of doing those jobs. For example, 
utilities report that two men using a 
Skyworker place more wire than five 
men using standard equipment. 





Exhaust silencing system (left) and giant 
water distillation unit—by Maxim Silencer 


THE ECONOMIC EMPLOYMENT OF IDEAS 


Soundly engineered equipment 
creatively applied to advance 
our customer's plans — this is what 


we mean by The Economic Employment Automatic method of gluing and sealing cor- 


of Ideas. The equipment shown rugated shipping cases—by Standard-Knapp 


here indicates the broad range of idea 
employment by Emhart. 

To determine if our ideas, machines and 
methods can be applied to 

your requirements, please write us. 


Transfer feed for presses (left) and auto- 
matic notching machine—by V & O Press 


EMHART MFG. CO., iARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


Emhart Export Co., Hartford e Emhart Sweden AB, Stockholm e AB Sundsvalls Verkstader, Sweden 
Forehearth and feeder prepares glass for 
forming into containers—by Hartford-Empire 





New Depth in Executive Training 


@ Harvard Business School is supplementing some of 


its written case studies with films for classroom use. 


@ The films also will be made available to interested 


companies and other universities. 


@ Three movies are ready now, many more are 


planned, particularly on personnel and labor relations. 


Movie cameras are grinding away 
in a Harvard University basement as 
professors and students turn themselves 
into part-time actors for the Graduate 
School of Business Administration’s 
first venture into moviemaking. The 
scripts come straight from the B- 
School’s famous file of case studies. 

The main object is to produce films 
for classroom use that will furnish the 
B-School with an additional educational 
tool. But the films also will be made 
available to other universities and in- 
terested companies. And one of them 
will be shown over Boston’s educa- 
tional TV station Friday night, Oct. 
4. This will be the first of a series 
of 13 telecasts in which typical business 
problems will be presented and their 
solutions argued by B-School panels. 
e Film Plans—The school’s new divi- 
sion of audio and visual education 
already has made three films ranging 
in length from six to 18 minutes. The 
scripts for three more have been writ- 
ten, and the director of the new divi 
sion, George Gibson, would like to 
turn out about one new film every 
three months. But the B-School has 
no intention of replacing all or even 
many of its 25,000 written cases with 
films. 

Ihe written studies date back to 
the late 1920s when Harvard began 
experimenting with the case study 
method of teaching. The object of 
the method is not to increase the 
student’s body of knowledge but to 
stimulate his thinking and train him 
to reach quickly the best possible solu- 
tion to a business problem. To do 
this, the class is put in the position 
of a key executive. Each case study 
takes the student right up to the mo- 
ment when a decision must be maace— 
then leaves him to make it. 
¢ Original Idea—Some years back, the 
B-School began to wonder if films could 
be substituted for some of the written 
studies. ‘“We had been intrigued with 
films various companies were using for 
training foremen in new production 
methods, or showing off new products 
to customers,” says Associate Dean Ver- 
non Alden, who supervises the movie- 
making project. About four years ago, 
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he appointed Gibson to review indus- 
trial films and even movies pertaining 
to business used on commercial televi- 
sion shows to discover if any would be 
suitable for use in classes. 

After scanning over 1,000 of these, 
Gibson could recommend only eight 
that would be useful in the B-School’s 
executive development program.  In- 
cluded were three from the Text-Film 
Dept. of McGraw-Hill Book Co., and 
five from the National Broadcasting Co. 
These will be used on the experimental 
TV program this fall. One of the NBC 
films is “‘Patterns,”” which was a critical 
success on TV and in the movies 
e Trial and Error—F sentially, however, 
Gibson found that most of the films 
he viewed fell short of the goal as 
teaching tools. That’s when he began 
to think about making his own. He got 
the go-ahead about a year ago. 

The early attempts were not com- 
pletely satisfactory. It took a while 
to master the art of filming case studies 
and forgetting some techniques of good 
motion picture practice. The films, for 
example, are not supposed to be enter- 
taining. And pains have to be taken 
to see that they are not. 

In the beginning, students from a 
Boston drama school were used as 
actors. But there was so much breast- 
beating and over-acting and such a fail 
ure to understand business problems, 
that Gibson decided to use Harvard 
faculty members, students, and secre 
tarial workers instead. The  cast- 
ing job is done very carefully so that 
persons selected for a film portray 
characters much like themselves. Each 
one is allowed to play himself, even to 
the point of substituting his own words 
for those in the script. 

Not all of the B-School’s case studies 
lend themselves to film presentation. 
Many cases are too complex, especially 
if they deal with finance. The school 
plans to use movies only where they 
can do a better job than written cases. 
For the most part, this means in courses 
dealing with personnel and labor rela- 
tions and sales management. And even 
here, the films will be supplemented by 
written material. 

e Advantages of Films—The advantage 


of the motion pictures over written 
cases in the selected areas is their ability 
to stir up more discussion among the 
students after the problem has been 
presented. “We find a student is apt 
to get more emotionally involved,” 
savs Dean Alden. 

Also, in a movie the problem can be 
presented and a solution demanded 
with the same speed as in actual prac- 
tices. The students have no opportunity 
to go back and reread the case. In ad- 
dition, the B-School faculty points out 
that students often ponder a case writ- 
er’s chance choice of words for some 
clue to the solution of the problem 
presented in written study. There’s no 
chance of that happening in a film pres- 
entation, where facial expressions and 
tone of voice add dimension and reality 
to a case. 

e TV Service—The television show on 
Oct. 4 will more or less duplicate the 
classroom situation. <A film will be 
shown to a class of students who will 
engage in a spontaneous discussion for 
the benefit of the television audience. 

Later on in the series, however, it 
is planned to bring the audience into 
the discussion. By writing in ahead of 
time, interested viewers may obtain the 
telephone number of the show. If 
someone feels the urge to speak his 
mind he can call the professor leading 
the discussion. If the professor chooses 
to answer the phone, the caller can 
present his opinion and his voice will 
be carried over the air waves 
¢ Financing the Project—The cost of 
the B-School’s motion picture venture 
so far has been met by funds from gen- 
cral tuition income. But the school 
now is preparing to approach a founda- 
tion interested in adult education for 
approximately $150,000 to continue the 
work. If it gets the money, the school 
plans io set up a studio with props and 
equipment. Then it wouldn’t have to 
shoot at night when offices and machine 
shops are empty. Thus far, the school 
has used a local machine shop and Fi- 
lene’s Department Store for locations in 
addition to its own facilities 

Harvard hopes that eventually the 
program will be self-sustaining. Actu- 
ally, outside interest in the films came 
as a pleasant surprise. As word got 
around among executives about the pro- 
gram and after some of them had seen 
“sneak previews,” a great many com- 
panies expressed the wish to use them 
for in-company executive training pro- 
grams. The B-School doesn’t expect 
that distribution of the films will pay 
for the cost of producing them for 
awhile. But if it can build up a film 
librarv, it thinks it may break even 
sometime. END 
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NEW SLATE at head of Alcoa, all employees instead of major owners, includes Irving 
W. Wilson (left), chairman and chief executive officer, and Pres. Frank L. Magee. 


Alcoa’s Owners Exit 
From Top Management 


LUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA com- 
A pleted a transition from owner to 
employee management last week. It 
did this by electing Irving W. Wilson 
chairman and chief executive officer 
and Frank L. Magee president. 

The transition began 64 years ago 
when Wilson became president. Magee 
had been a director since 1952 and 
executive vice-president since 1955. 
Completion of the changeover was 
made possible last month by the resig- 
nation of Arthur V. Davis, who had 
been chairman since 1928, president for 
18 vears before that. Davis, Alcoa’s 
first employee when it was founded 
1888, was one of its principal owners. 

Neither Wilson—who succeeded Roy 
A. Hunt, son of Alcoa’s founder and a 
principal owner himself—nor Magee is 
a major owner, although both are sub- 
stantial shareholders. 

Hunt retains the chairmanship of the 
executive committee, to which he was 
elected in 1951 when Wilson became 
president. 
¢ Bigger Board—At their meeting last 
week, Alcoa directors also expanded the 
board from eight to ten members. 
Three new directors were elected: Ralph 
V. Davies, vice-president and general 
manager of sales; M. M. Anderson, vice- 
president in charge of personnel and 
industrial relations, and George W. 
Wyckoff, vice-president of T. Mellon & 


Sons. 


That leaves the company virtually an 

“inside” board; its only members not 
officers are Wyckoff and Richard K. 
Mellon, a major owner. 
e Wilson’s Record—During Wilson’s 
64-year presidency, the company dou- 
bled its assets, almost doubled sales and 
net income, while long-term debt rose 
87%. Alcoa’s installed ingot capacity 
will have increased 24 times when cur- 
rent expansions are complete. Since 
sales have been lagging behind capacity, 
the company’s first all-employee top 
management team faces a real chal- 
lenge to boost sales. 

Since World War II, Alcoa has been 
complaining that it was unable to de- 
velop new markets because demand con- 
sistently ran ahead of capacity. Now 
that sales have slacked—and inven- 
tories are bigger—it has set out after 
the new markets with a vengeance. 
Promotion campaigns have spilled rap- 
idly forth from Alcoa’s aluminum-clad 
Pittsburgh home office—itself a spec- 
tacular advertisement for aluminum 
building materials, one of the company’s 
favorite new markets. The targets 
include boosting aluminum in auto 
making, aluminum housewares and 
sporting equipment (BW—May25’57, 
p44), aluminum foil, and the “Care- 
Free Home”—a campaign in which lo- 
cal builders will display a total of 24 
aluminum homes across the country 
this fall. eno 


as 
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In strip mining and quarrying, as with all other methods of 
obtaining natural resources, heavy-duty electrical equip- 
ment is THE significant factor governing production. 
Knowing this, mine engineers, as well as discerning buyers 
of electrical cable everywhere, insist on Simplex quality for 
all cable applications. The Simplex reputation for electrical 
and chemical research, for consistently high performance 
and continuous service is unequalled, and our best recom- 
mendations originate from the most destructive environ- 
ments. When selecting cable for any application, look to 
Simplex — manufacturer of the first heavy-duty portable 
electrical cable. SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE CO., 3 hy 


Cambridge, Massachusetts and Newington, New Hampshire. Z, um aaron 
formic” 


Highest quality cables for: Mining + Power & Lighting « Construction « Transportation « Communications « Signalling 








“ADVERTISING HELPED 
US INCREASE 
RECOGNITION BY 70%” 


Bob Wagner Tells How 
Business Magazine Advertising 
Helped Westinghouse 

Elevator Division's Growth 


“For the past seven years,” says Mr. R. H. Wagner, General 
Manager (Regional Operations), Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Elevator Division, “we have concentrated our advertising in 
leading business magazines. Our aim was to build recognition of 
Westinghouse as a leading manufacturer of quality elevator 
systems. 


“This consistent concentration of advertising effort has helped 
to achieve these results: 


@ a 70% increase in recognition 


@ more than a 250% increase in the number of prospects who 
thought of us first among elevator manufacturers.”’ 


If you make or sell a quality product or service that is bought 
by business and industry, it will pay you to “mechanize”’ your 
preliminary selling through consistent business magazine adver- 
tising. It builds interest, increases recognition, frees your sales 
force for the more important jobs of making specific proposals 
and closing orders. In most cases, the most effective place to 
“‘mechanize’’ your selling is in one or more of the McGraw-Hill 
magazines serving your specific markets. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
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W. H. Moore, at 42, Picked by Bankers Trust 
To Succeed Colt as Top Officer 


Bankers Trust Co., which picks its leaders young, an- 
nounced that retiring chairman and chief executive of- 
ficer S. Sloan Colt would be succeeded on Oct. 1 by 42- 
year-old William H. Moore. Colt, who became chairman 

last year, has been presi- 
dent and chief executive 
ofhcer since 193] when 
he was 38. 

Moore, a Yale gradu- 
ate who joined the bank 
in 1938, has been execu- 
tive vice-president and a 
director since last year. 
Alex H. Ardrey, who was 
appointed president last 
year, will remain in that 
position. 

Also retiring as an of- 
ficer Oct. 1 is vice-chairman E. Chester Gersten, former 
president of Public National Bank & Trust Co. which 
was merged into Bankers ‘Trust two years ago. Both Colt 
and Gersten will remain on the board and as members 
of the executive and development committees. 


Three Regional Cement Producers 


Map Merger Into a Single Giant 


A new national cement company, among the nation’s 
half-dozen largest, would be created by merger plans an- 
nounced by three medium-sized regional producers—Her- 
cules Cement Corp., of Philadelphia, Peerless Cement 
Corp., of Detroit, and Riverside Cement Co., of Los 
Angeles. 

The combined company would have a new name, 
about 4.1-million shares of common stock, assets of $66- 
million, a production capacity of 18.5-million bbl. from 
six plants, and an annual volume of about $50-million. 
It would serve major cement consuming areas in the Pa- 
cific Southwest, the Midwest, and the Northeast. 

Stockholder approval is predicted in time to put the 
merger into effect this December. 


Indiana University Offers Course 


In Wooing Jobs, Pursuing Careers 


he University of Indiana has found a new way to help 
its graduates fit snugly into industrial niches. It is offer- 
ing a special one-semester course in “Personal Adjust- 
ment to Business.” 
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The course is required for all business school students, 
and is optional for others. Aside from teaching the 
almost universally ritualized techniques for writing appli- 
cations, preparing resumes, dressing, and behaving in the 
presence of personnel men, the course is announcedly 
designed to: 

¢ Explain the businessman’s philosophy. 
¢ Analyze the benefits of American free enterprise. 
* Help students define and achieve career goals. 
Teach the responsibilities of a member of the 
business team to the community, and to society in 
general. 
: 2 e 


Goodrich Moves to Avert False Boom 


In Town Where It Plans a Plant 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. flew eight citizens of 
Henry, IIl., to Calvert City, Ky., and hopes it saved itself 
a peck of trouble thereby. The trouble loomed when 
Goodrich’s plan to set up a $5-million plant in Henry 
seemed about to precipitate a small boom in the com- 
munity of 1,900 people. Henry has never had any indus- 
try, and there was optimistic talk of expanding every- 
thing from the local stores to the town library. 

Goodrich knew the new plant will employ only about 
80 people and is not likely to make any real change in 
life at Henry. So the company flew eight representative 
Henryites to Calvert, another small town where the com- 
pany has a plant, where they could see for themselves 
just how much influence a new industry does—and does 
not—have on a community. 


Management Briefs 


In the running battle for control of Loew’s, Inc., Pres. 
Joseph R. Vogel’s management took one round when a 
Delaware court gave the green light to a special stock- 
holders meeting called by Vogel for Oct. 15. But the 
opposition, headed by director Joseph Tomlinson scored 
in its turn when the court ruled that Vogel must supply 
the Tomlinson group with a list of stockholders. 


The Marines land: Cash-hungry Chesapeake Indus- 
tries, Inc., last week announced that it had gotten a $5- 
million bank loan at 53%. This obviates the often 
rumored sale of the Chesapeake-owned Colonial Trust 


Co. in order to raise cash (BW —Sep.21'57,p152). 


The merger of White Laboratories, Inc., into Schering 
Corp. (BW —Aug.24'57,p55) has been approved by stock- 
holders of both companies. The companies figure that 
their combined earnings for the 12 months ended June 
30 were $14.7-million on sales of more than $75-million. 


Small companies give twice as generously as big ones, 
in relation to their means, the American Assn. of Fund 
Raising Counsel reports. A 170-company study of cor- 
porate philanthropy shows outfits with assets of under 
$25-million giving 1.24% of net income before taxes, 
while companies with assets of $100-million or more 
were giving only .65%. Social welfare causes (39¢) and 
education (27¢) get the biggest share of the gift dollar. 
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New Gaylord-designed corrugated 
box for 140-Ib. fuel injection unit 
packs fast, trims costs, reduces tare. 


CORRUGATED HANDLES THE HEAVY JOBS 


Are you paying more than you should for your 


packaging? Heavyweight jobs formerly requiring 
costlier materials are now taken in stride by cor- 
rugated boxes. Packaging like this calls for ver- 
satile materials, ingenious engineering. Gaylord 


has done it—time after time. 


You can profit from the savings that heavy-duty 
corrugated boxes can deliver. Call your nearby 
Gaylord packaging engineer. 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES+FOLDING CARTONS+KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES+ KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION * ST. LOUIS 
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Tracérlab Expands | 









SECURED 
DISTRIBUTION 


The modern 
Credit miracle that 


iitlalelictwme tassel hitelas 








bottlenecks 





Join the hundreds of leading 
corporations now solving 
distributor credit problems 
through S.D. 





SECURED [PISTRIBUTION 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
37 Drumm Street, 
San Francisco 11, California 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me without obligation 
your brochure on Secured Distribution. 
NAME 


FIRM NAME 


ADDRESS 


Lwoamemwemawwewe awed 
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| Into an Atomic Age Sideline 


It’s looking for revenues in a unique business—cleaning 
up after a mishap with radioactive material (picture, left). 


ATE IN THE AFTERNOON last Apr. 24, 
l an urgent phone call came through 
to the Houston office of Tracerlab, Inc., 
a company based in Waltham, Mass., 
that specializes in handling radioactive 
isotopes. The neighboring laboratory 
of M. W. Kellogg, big industrial de- 
sign and construction concern, had had 
an accident before. 
Pellets of radioactive compressed 
iridium 192 and aluminum powder 
had been fractured and _ spilled. 

Now, two employees had developed 
symptoms of radiation sickness, and it 
was evident that the radioactive 
powder had spread far beyond the lab 
limits and probably into the employees’ 
homes. Would Tracerlab clean up, 
asked Willard B. Converse, head of 
Kellogg’s Nuclear Products Div.? 

rracerlab agreed to handle the job. 
In fact, it’s still there. 
¢ Wide Effects—Any company de- 
siring to use radioactive isotopes must 
first prove to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission that it has protective facilities 
and trained nuclear technicians. So 
Kellogg could have cleaned up _ its 
own spill. But in this case, the com- 
pany wanted outside experts not only 
to decontaminate but also to take ove 
complete responsibility for the cleanup 
job. Then, if necessary, the outsiders 
could get up in court and testify that 
no one could be harmed by the radio- 
active particles again. 
¢ New Adventure—When ‘Tracerlab 
was called in to handle the cleanup for 
Kellogg, it did so purely as an extra- 
curricular activity. This week, however, 
the company is announcing its formal 
entry into the business. From the com- 
pany’s headquarters along Route 128— 
the “Electronics Highway” circling 
Boston—it will offer personnel and 
equipment to decontaminate accident 
areas. 

Decontaminating after accidents is 
understandably not a crowded field. An 
official of the Atomic Industrial Forum 
says he has heard of two others equipped 
to do the same thing—Nuclear Science 
& Engineering Corp. of Pittsburgh and 
a brand new company, Controls for Ra- 
diation, Inc., of Cambridge, Mass. Of 
course, big chemical concerns are able 
to clean up their own labs in case of 
accident. 

One reason why there aren’t many in 
the decontamination business is that it 
can be risky if you don’t know what 


several weeks 
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you're doing. Another important factor 
is that there just aren't many accidents. 
When a serious accident does occur, as 
it did in Houston, a new problem arises 
—public fear of the unknown. 

To ‘Tracerlab’s technicians, however, 
cleaning up radioactive particles is al- 
most a normal day’s work. Long years 


of handling radioactive isotopes have 
taught T'racerlab people enormous re- 
spect for radioactivity’s dangers—plus 
how to handle “hot” particles at little 
risk. 

Chat’s why expert technicians are 
valuable in calming public fears. Says 
Samuel E. Auchincloss, president and 
chairman of the board of Tracerlab: 
“The greatest difficulty arises in trying 
to help the client to get over public 
relations problems. We don’t want to 


FINAL STEP in decontaminating an accident area is to seal debris in drum for trip 
to AEC burying grounds. Workers swathe themselves for protection (picture, facing page). 


> 
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put your plant at 


BALTIMORE 


There is ideal space in this planned 
industrial district of 200 acres (about 
half of which is shown) at Baltimore 
City’s eastern boundary. This de- 
velopment of Industrial Enterprises, 
Inc., is designed for light manu- 
facturing, warehousing, and distribu- 
tion. Most of it lies in the county, 
beyond the city line. It has all 
utilities—electricity, natural gas, wa- 
ter, sewerage. A new street divides 
the property, connecting with a dual 
highway (A) from Bethlehem Steel 
Company’s Sparrows Point Plant 
to U. S. Route 40 (B) and the City. 
In close proximity is the approach 
(C) to Baltimore’s new Harbor 
Tunnel express route. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad main line (D) bounds 
the property on the south, and there 


is provision for spurs to serve any 
location. Truck transport terminals 
are less than a mile away. Rexall 
Drug Company has just erected a 
million-dollar warehouse (E) on one 
plot. 

This is just one sample of what is 
available in our Company’s 2,300 
square mile service area. The manu- 
facturer with a plant at Baltimore 
enjoys advantages that cannot be 
matched on the Atlantic seaboard. 
Here is the strategic location for 
business operations to the north, 
south, inland...and overseas via 
the Port. For information about an 
INDUSTRIAL SITE TO FIT 
YOUR NEED in or near Baltimore, 
write or telephone collect LExington 
9-8000, Extension 2148. 


dramatize accidents by our coming to 
the rescue. It’s not in our interest, since 
we produce equipment for the handling 
of radioactive materials. But we are, as 
the third party, in a position to help 
clean up.” 


Cleaning Up at Houston 


In the Kellogg incident, for example, 
Tracerlab took over just before the ac- 
cident was made public. The day after 
Tracerlab received the phone call from 
Converse, technicians were at the con- 
taminated plant. First, they made a 
general assessment of the radiation haz- 
ard. Buildings were roped off, ventila- 
tion systems turned off, and doors 
sealed to prevent further spread of air- 
borne particles of iridium 192 

Employees who had carried particles 
of radioactive dust out of the lab on 
their clothing were “decontaminated” 
and sent to a motel while Tracer- 
lab’s nuclear chemist and technicians 
tracked down the radioactivity in their 
homes. 
¢ Fine-Toothed Combs—In coveralls, 
plastic boots, and respirators (as in pic- 
tures, page 192 and 193), technicians 
ran a Geiger counter over every inch 
of the employees’ homes and _ belong- 
ings, took smear tests, and cut out and 
hauled to AEC burying grounds any 
bit of material that made the needle 
jump. 

A house trailer, a car, and a washing 
machine—all contaminated by Kellogg 
employees’ clothing—were taken awav 
and roped off behind signs warning of 
the radiation danger. A hole had to 
be dug to remove the wo ection top- 
soil where the washing machine had 
discharged water. 

One of the exposed Kellogg employ- 

ees returned home to find pieces cut 
from rugs, furniture, and clothing where 
particles of radioactive dust had setiled. 
But a company man was there to com- 
pensate. A fat roll of bills in one hand, 
he pointed to the condemned article 
with the other and asked the owner 
what it was worth. Then he unques- 
tioningly peeled off the amount. 
e Probing the Plant—The employees 
and their homes out of the way, the 
Tracerlab technicians next turned to = 
roped-off Kellogg plant. In this job, 


Baltimore Gas and Electric Company 


Industrial Development Service « Baltimore 3, Md. 


in others, the ‘cleanup equipment was 
simple. Besides Geiger counters, typical 
materials were rubber gloves, plastic 
boots, coveralls, shower caps, mops and 
buckets, brushes, plastic bags, jack 
hammers, saw, chisel, and sponges. 
The methods were also simpie, but it 
took some imagination to use them 
safely and effectively. 
Just outside the plant, for instance, 
, the ground had been contaminated by 
Fe ma ne pe Address water from the air-conditioning system ’s 
most of the available : oe drain pipe. To avoid exposure, the 
plant sites are located. ae technicians rigged a shovel with a 


BALTIMORE GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
industrial Development Service + Baltimore 3, Md. 


* ONE OF A 
SERIES 


showing prime locations 
zoned for manufacturing 
in the BALTIMORE 
INDUSTRIAL AREA 
which includes not only Firm 
the City but also sur- 


Please send information on Baltimore Industrial Area 
plant site 42-B. 


Name & Title 
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Ed Sullivan as photographed by Arnold Newman on the set of his CBS television show 


Ed Sullivan produces TV’s biggest show with telegrams 


When Ed Sullivan and his staff sit down to map out production 
details for Sunday evening’s ED SULLIVAN SHOW, the telegram is 
very much in evidence. Says Mr. Sullivan: “From clearing last- 
minute production changes with the whole CBS network to signing a 
guest star at the other end of the country, we get it in writing—fast— 
with the telegram. As a matter of fact, the telegram often serves as 
a contract.” Yes, in show business—in any business—it’s always smart 
to put it in writing—with telegrams. 

More than a million times a day, business finds it wise to wire. 
Telegrams quote prices, confirm orders, route shipments. Speed plus 


the written record make the telegram essential to American business. 





WESTERN UNION @3 
TELEGRAM 


ON ANY OCCASION ...| 
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IT'S WISE TO WIRE? | 
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AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE 
for buyers of overhead cranes 


Until recently, most electric overhead traveling cranes in the 1 to 20 ton 
range. required high-cost special engineering and manufacture. Now you 
can buy a completely reliable Series “D” ‘Load Lifter’ Crane from a cata- 
log — and pay far less for it— even if the span is 80 feet. These efficient 
cranes are pre-engineered to save you time, trouble and expense. Your 
initial cost is reduced still further because standardized components and 
mass production methods are used in their manufacture. 


There is even more to the economy of Series “D” Cranes. High hook lift 
and close wall approach design assure better efficiency in load handling 
and utilization of space. Every practical use of anti-friction bearings mini- 
mizes wear and keeps power consumption low. The bridge and trolley 
wheel axles rotate on ball bearings. All gearing operates in oil in sealed 
housings. Structural design and strength are so well engineered that need- 
less dead weight and whipping and skewing are eliminated. The double 
braking system assures accurate load control for easy spotting. Positive- 
acting magnetic control is provided on all floor and cage controlled models. 
Man, load and crane are protected by modern safety devices. Maintenance 
convenience is built in to save time and money. 

THE QUALITY LINE 


are easy to buy. No complicated figuring or costly engineer- 
ing. Merely write for Bulletin 15005-1 and select the crane i 
size and type and the trolley style and span you require. = 


Series “D”" Overhead Electric Traveling ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes Lh =| 


Your inquiry is invited 


OF MODERN DESIGN 


CRANES 


ae Load. Lifter. 





° 
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MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
SHAW-BOX CRANE & HOIST DIVISION 
356 West Broadway * Muskegon, Michigan 


TRADE | MARK 


Builders of ‘'Shaw-Box"’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting 
specialties. Other Divisions produce ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and 
Relief Valves, ‘American’ and ‘American-Microsen’ Industrial Instruments, and Aircraft Products. 


in Caneda: Manning, Maxwell & Moore of Canada, Lid., Avenve Road Galt, Ontario 
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tubular aluminum extension on the 
handle, so that it was approximately 
10 ft. long. This made the shovel difh- 
cult to lift, however, so a nylon rope 
was attached to its base. This was 
strung through a pulley held aloft at 
the end of a long pole and carried by 
another man. By a neat job of pulling 
and hauling, the two managed to scoop 
away the contaminated soil. 

One man who spent a month on the 
Kellogg job described it this way: “You 
take a sponge in one hand and the 
Geiger counter in the other. Like any 
housewife, you're looking for dust— 
only it’s radioactive dust.” 


Tricks of the Trade 


To understand the accident in Hous- 
ton, it’s first necessary to examine 
some basic facts about nuclear energy. 

Isotopes come in three forms— 
powder, solid, or liquid. Each emits 
alpha, beta, or gamma radiation, with 
varying degrees of penetration. Alpha 
rays can be blocked by a piece of paper 
and beta rays by a block of wood. But 
it can take several feet of lead to stop 
gamma _ radiation. 

However, alpha radiation is the most 
harmful to man, because it has the 
most ionizing properties and, ingested, 
it destroys tissues. It is also the hardest 
to detect, since its radiation does not 
pass from one side of a piece of paper 
to the other. The Kellogg accident in- 
volved highly radioactive iridium 192, 
easily spread because it was in powder 
form—but also easily detected because 
it emits gamma rays. 
¢ Act Fast—From the beginning, in 
accidents involving radioactive mate- 
rials, quick decisions have to be made. 

Kellogg’s first decision was to clean 
up every bit of radiation, even though 
this wasn’t necessary either for health 
standards or the company’s operations. 
Only labs with very sensitive measur- 
ing instruments using radioactive tracers 
need to bring the count to its Jowest 
level. Possibly Kellogg decided on a 
100% cleanup to reassure its employees 
and the public. 

After the decision on the extent of 
the cleanup, the rest was up to Tracer- 
lab. In several cleanup jobs it has 
undertaken (mostly classified), the com- 
pany has learned to ask itself questions 
such as these: 

e Would soap and water and 
new coat of paint eliminate the radia- 
tion hazard? Or should a special solu- 
tion be used to remove the surface 
layer on a piece of equipment? 

e Should it be cleaned at all, 
would it be cheaper to bury it and buy 
a new one? 

e Should a wall that can’t be 
sponged and scoured be torn down? 
Or would it be cheaper to rope it off 
and wait possibly for years for the 
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WAGNER ELECTRIC MOTORS...THE CHOICE OF LEADERS IN INDUSTRY 














How to freeze 160,000 ibs. of food a day! 


FROZEN FoOopDs have changed the eating habits of us all—in a 
few short years! Today food freezing has become big business. 
Take Turlock Refrigerating Company, for example. This Cali- 
fornia Company operates a frozen foods plant with a storage 
capacity of 960,000 cubic feet and turns out 80 tons of frozen 
food a day. Its engine room, shown above, is equipped with seven 
compressors driven by Wagner Motors with a combined rating 
of 660 horsepower. 

Five of these Wagner Motors, rated 75 to 125 hp, are of the 
increment start type which start heavy loads smoothly, and with 
a minimum of voltage drop and line disturbance. A sixth motor 
is a Wagner two-speed motor, rated 60/30 hp. 

Wagner Motors are first choice of many large users and 
manufacturers of refrigeration compressors, because they have 
plenty of power to stand up under the steady grind demanded 


by these applications. 


Your nearby Wagner field engineer, expert in motor applica- 
tion, can help you select the right motor for your needs. Call the 


Motor at left is a Wagner Type MDP-1, 60/30 hp, 2- 
speed motor. At right is a Wagner 125 hp, 2-step 
increment start motor. These standard Wagner Motors 





meet specialized needs for Turlock. 


-..to help America LIVE BETTER — Electrically = » 


Ae 


WagnerElectric G@rporation “egy pen* 


6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 


nearest of our 32 branch offices, or write us. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS «+ INDUSTRIAL BRAKES + AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS—AIR AND HYDRAULIC 





or 200 


Shortest distance between two points... 
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Wonderful new way 


to direct a business. Easiest way to 


save time (and time is money!) Sparkling new Teletalk is 
years ahead in intercommunication — features transistors, 
printed circuits, Telebar control, smart styling by Brooks 
Stevens. New Teletalk is easiest to use, costs less to operate. 
It brings new efficiency to your business, to any business! 


Teletalk—foremost in high fidelity intercommunication. 


The yellow pages of your telephone directory list your 


nearest Teletalk dealer.. 


i > 


How To Get Things = 
Better And Faster 


oo 6 
puoeesesse a 
2a cenRaenar 


BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 
Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 
Simple to operate—Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 
Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

Made of Metal Compact and Attractive. 
Over 150,000 in Use 


Full Price $4950 with cards 
FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET oe. B-200 
Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Today 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, N. Y. 
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.the Man from Webster. 





Canada offers you opportunity 
markets. 

A partner in Canada’s growth 
to give you sound information 
phases of Canadian business. 
General Offices: 44 King St. W., Toronto, 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 

WEBSTER see 
Through this door 

lies the best business 

—boundless opportunity in 

trade and investment—but 

That’s where The Bank of 

Nova Scotia can be so helpful 

since 1832, the BNS—with 

nearly 500 branches through- 

and counsel. BWw-978 

Write for our Monthly Renew, 

New York Agency: 37 Wall St. Chicago 

Canada. London Offices: 24-26 Wal- 

brook, E.C.4; 11 Waterloo Place, $.W.1 


RACINE -wis 
route to Canada 

only when you know her 
to you. 

out Canada—is well equipped 
a regular report on various 
Representatives: Board of Trade Bidg 
and correspondents wherever men trade. 








radioactivity to degenerate to a safe 
level? 

¢ Rotation Plan—The work is often 
tedious. If it is to last a long time, 
Tracerlab sometimes rotates the work- 
ers. One reason for this is that con- 
stant repetition of dull work might 
cause a technician to forget for an 
instant that he is handling potentially 
deadly material. Another is the time 
limit on the exposure a worker is al- 
lowed. Finally, highly trained person- 
nel are hard to come by, and Tracerlab 
doesn’t want to keep them away from 
home too long. 

The teams of technicians sent into 

the field on decontamination jobs—each 
including a nuclear chemist—are cailed 
“flying squads.” 
e Paying the Bill—Under the pricing 
arrangement Tracerlab has set up for 
its decontamination service, the client 
foots the bill for traveling and living 
expenses of technicians on the job. He 
also pays for the materials. Finally, he 
pays a fixed fee of $12 per hour per 
man. 

Tracerlab is bullish about its new 
venture. Says Homer S. Myers, vice- 
president and general manager for 
marketing: “The added importance 
we're giving the cleanup activity re- 
sults from the decision to grow ag- 
gressively in the field of reactor 
monitoring.” 


The Financial Picture 


By formally entering the decontami- 
nation business this week, Tracerlab 
will be taking not only an easy and 
logical step, but it will also be seeking 
to add badly needed revenue. In 1956, 
the company had a net loss of more 
than $1.3-million on sales of nearly 
$11.7-million. This compares with sales 
of $12.8-million and net income of 
$45,834 in 1955. 

The first public issue of the com- 
pany’s stock was in 1949. There are 
now 600,000 shares outstanding and 
4,000 stockholders. The biggest block of 
stock—slightly more than 10% of the 
total—is held by American Research & 
Development Corp., a Boston invest- 
ment company that has supplied capital 
for manv electronics and_ research 
ventures in the Boston area. About 3% 
of the stock is owned by one of the 
original investors, William E. Barbour, 
Jr., a former Tracerlab president. 
¢ Hot Specialty—Tracerlab has long 
specialized in radioactive isotopes, 
primarily as a middleman between the 
AEC and the final customer (BW— 
Jul.25°53,p68). It receives radioactive 
materials from the commission and 
processes them to the customer’s speci- 
fications by purifying them or com- 
bining them with some other chemicals 
to facilitate handling. 

Instead of remaining in one field of 
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ELECTRI-LIVING HOME @ COURTESY LIVING FOR YOUNG HOMEMAKERS 


Get BRASS you can “build on’’... 
personally planned to your special needs 


service rendered “‘Bristol-Fashion’’. Try it yourself 
. .. see how much better, quicker, less expensive it is. 
Write, or call Sales Engineering at Ludlow 2-3161. 


Solid Brass is a firm foundation for a good product- 
reputation in any field of marketing. 


And when that Brass is personally “architected” 
for you in the modern mills here at Bristol, you have 
something which you can get nowhere else . . . sheet, 
rod, or wire so perfectly fitted to your particular 
needs that what you get, in effect, is a tailor-made 
product at a standard price. 


And even then, Bristol still keeps trying to give 
you a better-fitted product .. . to keep improving on 
the original specifications. This is what we mean by 


and for BRASS FORGINGS, too. .. get them from ... ACCURATE 
BRASS CORP. (Subsidiary of The Bristol Brass Corp.) now in a 
new and modern plant at Bristol, Conn. 


The BRISTOL BRASS 
CORPORATION 


Since 1850, makers of Brass strip, rod and wire in /J one 
BRISTOL. CONNECTICUT 


Bristol Brass has offices and warehouses in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Rochester, Syracuse. 
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Lo PELS heats Re Oa 


PRODUCTS MOVING 


Whatever your product ... appliance, office 
equipment, heavy machinery .. . it will move 
smoother and safer, last longer on Colson 
Casters. It will move faster in your market, too, 
for mobile products equipped with Colson top 
quality casters make an impression that sells. 


Colson Casters are job fitted to meet opera- 
tional, weight and speed requirements of both 
equipment and flooring in industry, commerce 
and the home. Colson specialists can specify 


from hundreds of types of light, medium and 
heavy duty casters to fit your product. . . they 
know from experience which caster is best for 
the job. 


Designed, engineered and manufactured from 
field tested and proven materials, Colson 
Casters are truly the outstanding quality prod- 
uct on the market. Put quality in your product 
from the ground up . . . keep it moving, keep it 
selling . . . put it on Colson Casters. 


Genera! Offices, Elyria, Ohio 


THE COLSON CORPORATION 


Factories in Elyria, Boston, Toronto 
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applied radiation—as have many ot 
its competitors—Tracerlab has con- 
sistently broadened its scope. In large 
part, this was a protective measure. 
After the Korean War, it could no 
longer rely on heavy government work. 
° Product Line—So today Tracerlab 
manufactures lab instruments and 
Geiger counters. Its products include 
thickness gauges that can measure and 
control, radioactively and electronically, 
the thickness of almost anything from 
sheet steel to tissue paper. It also turns 
out devices for counting and tabulating 
area radiation. 

Tracerlab operates a film badge 
service, producing the badges and main- 
taining records for all wearers, so that, 
at a moment's notice it can tell the 
cumulative amount of radiation to 
which someone has been exposed. And 
it is a leading producet of X-ray equip- 
ment and supplies, through the acquisi- 
tion in 1951 of the Keleket Corp. 
¢ Growing Pains—Tracerlab’s growth 
in the early 1950s was not accom- 
plished without pains. For one thing, 
Keleket was twice Tracerlab’s size, and 
there was some trouble “swallowing” 
the acquisition. 

One reason for last vear’s gloomy f- 
nancial record was a move by Tracer- 
lab from seven different locations in 
Boston to the new Waltham plant. 
Another was an even bigger move that 
brought the entire Keleket Div. from 
Covington, Ky., to Waltham. 

The company’s problems also stem 
from competition, which had _ rarely 
been a factor before. Control for 
Radiation, formed this month, plans to 
rival Tracerlab in many monitoring 
areas, and Nuclear Science & Engineer- 
ing Corp. will compete with Tracerlab 
practically across the board. The presi- 
dents of both these companies are 
Tracerlab alumni. 
¢ New Command—Tracerlab has al- 
ways been headed by engineers who 
concentrated on product development. 
But it needed a new kind of manage- 
ment to cope with its growth and the 
simultaneous upsurge of competition. 
So last May the board of directors 
brought in a new top management, with 
a wider background in industrial pro- 
duction, marketing, and finance. The 
new president, Samuel Auchincloss, 
formerly headed the Cleveland Weld- 
ing Div. of American Machine & 
Foundry Co. 

The company doesn’t pretend that 
the new decontamination service by it- 
self will balance the present deficit. 
“We anticipate six calls a year at the 
most to start,” says Auchincloss, but 
every bit counts. As the use of radio- 
active isotopes increases, so will the 
chance of accidents. Already isotope 
users in industry, medicine, and re- 
search have swollen from 83 in 1946 
to more than 4,000 today. Eno 
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Single-Pin 
Reflector Lamp 


Bi-Pin 


Reflector Lamp 


Sylvania Reflector Fluorescent Lamps provide up to 60% more useful, directed light. 


Sylvania offers a new, complete line of 
reflector fluorescent lamps 





Now you can enjoy up to 60% more 
useful light with Sylvania Reflector 
Fluorescent Lamps—using your present 
equipment. 

The new, expanded Sylvania line of 
reflector fluorescent lamps includes both 
Single-Pin and Bi-Pin types in a wide 
range of colors and wattages. 

The reflector fluorescent lamp has a 
built-in reflector that directs more usable 


SYLVANIA ¥ | 


.«. fastest growing name in sight! 


LIGHTING . RADIO 


TELEVISION . 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


light where it is needed. This increased, 
controlled brightness provides better light 
in bare-lamp installations without re- 
flectors . . . or where fixture reflectors 
quickly accumuiate light-reducing dirt. 


Sylvania reflector fluorescent lamps 
offer high light output. . . save time and 
dollars usually spent on maintenance 
They are particularly suited for industrial 
areas . . . for supermarkets and retail 


shops, general high-ceiling strip lighting, 
and for directed light in windows, cabi- 
nets, coves, valances, etc. 

For complete information about the 
new line of Single-Pin and Bi-Pin re- 
flector fluorescent lamps, call your 
Sylvania Supplier, or write: 

SYLVANIA ELectric Propucts INC 
Lighting Division, 
In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd. 
Shell Tower Building, Montreal 


MAIL COUPON TODAY————— 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Lighting Division, 
Dept. 7L-1409, 60 Boston Street, Salem, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information 


about Sylvania Reflector Fluorescent Lamps. 


Name. 
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Taylor’s New 


Copper-Clad Laminate 


Cu-246 


for volume users of printed circuits 


Now available for volume production of printed circuits, the new 
Taylor Grade Cu-246 copper-clad laminate is the result of two 
years of research and field testing. 


The base material is a translucent paper base grade with a 
HERE’S WHY special phenolic type resin formulated to be well balanced in 
taytor Cu-246 electrical and mechanical properties to meet the varied solvent 
COPPER-CLAD resistance and process requirements encountered in printed 
LAMINATE wiring production. 


CAN GIVE YOU High purity rolled copper is again used in this new printed 
BETTER circuit material assuring you of the consistently dependable per- 
PRINTED CIRCUITS formance found in the other printed circuit laminates being pro- 
duced by Taylor. Rolled copper has no lead inclusions and is 
free of pits, pinholes and other imperfections. 


good mechanical and electrical 
stability over wide humidity 
range ‘ ‘ ° 

” The rolled copper surface is adaptable for silk screening, offset 
ready punchability . . . can be 


cold punched and cold sheared printing or photoengraving processing . . . also for semi-precious 
up to Ys" thickness and precious metal plating, with a minimum of preparation. 
resists all commonly used Cu-246 is available in all standard sheet sizes . . . special sizes 
solvents supplied on request . . . in thicknesses from .020” to .250”... 


good insulation resistance . . . with copper on one or both sides. 
has excellent surface resistivity 


after etching 


You'll get the same dependable performance from Taylor Cu-246 
as you have from other laminates in the list of Taylor materials. 
For more detailed information on Taylor Cu-246 . . . for a dis- 
cussion on how this new copper-clad laminate can help you 
make better printed circuits at lower cost . . . contact your 
nearest Taylor sales office. 


TAYLOR FIBRE CO., PLANTS IN NORRISTOWN, PA. AND LA VERNE, CALIFORNIA t AY i a) R 
INTEGRATED MANUFACTURER & FABRICATOR OF 

SF 4 t “ 

Phenolic—Melamine—Silicone—Epoxy—Copper-Clad and | — Laminated Plastics 

Combination Laminates * Vulcanized Fibre see Vulcanized Fibre 
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Apartments Show Burst of Speed 


Builders in most areas see up- 
turn in rental housing construc- 
tion as home building lags; on 
West Coast, it’s already a boom. 


Obscured for years by the over- 
whelming flight to the suburbs, apart- 
ment house construction has long 
played a muted second fiddle to home 
building. But now, with home starts 
still slow, builders are taking sharper 
looks at apartment construction. 

Some, in fact, have already seen 
enough. One result: Los Angeles is 
finding itself in an apartment con- 
struction boom that one builder calls 
“the big switch.” To the north, in 
San Francisco, where rental construc- 
tion is also booming, one mortgage 
executive labels rental building there 
“a tremendous surge.” 

Elsewhere there is no boom talk, but 
builders and mortgage brokers nearly 
everywhere (the exception: the cramped 
cities of the Northeast) are reporting 
either less-than-boom breakouts or a 
gently rising apartment construction 
pace. 
¢ Midwest Rise—In Chicago, where 
vacant land is beginning to disappear, 
builders are responding by building up 
instead of out, and construction through 
August, 1957 (6,561 dwellings), is 
head of the same period in 1956 
5,802 dwellings). For new Chicago 
ipartments renters are paying an aver- 
we of $35 a room in urban renewal 
developments, $50 a room in privately 
built apartments. 

In Detroit, 2,000 dwellings—co- 
operative and rental—are expected to 
be built during the next five years at 
mn estimated cost of $35-million. Much 
of the building is originating with De- 
troit’s Citizen's Development Com- 
mittee. This group has already begun 
cooperating with Chicago builders Her- 
bert Greenwald and Samuel Katzin 
fer construction of 1,700 apartments in 
Lafayette Park, a 77-acre wasteland 
about three-fifths of a mile from down- 
town Detroit. Rents will range from 
$85 for an efficiency apartment to 

211 for a two-bedroom apartment. 

A shi arp apartment construction rise 
au appears in Cleveland, where build- 
ing permits—the common yardsticks of 
intent and estimated costs—show that in 
1955 builders planned to invest only 
$3.6-million in apartments, or 21% of 
home-building investments. But in the 
first eight months of 1957 builders 
were planning to spend $10-million, or 
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FILLING UP FAST—New apartment houses are finding tenants as fast as they’re built; 
vacancy rates in new buildings of better type, like this, usually run around 1%. 
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Have YOU 
Ever Run A 


DUPLICATOR ? 


Personally, | mean. That's the best way to 
know duplicators. And the big advantages of 
Old Town’s new Model 10 spirit duplicator. 


CLEAN. Hands and clothes stay spotless. 
SIMPLE. Two “Tri-Functional” Levers auto- 
matically do the regulating and the work. 
“DELIVERS”! Hundreds of uniformly bright, 
sharp copies. All sizes, posteard to legal. 
Brilliant colors (black included), any com- 
bination up to 5, at once! 

MODERN. In design and function. Attractive 
in any office. Inviting to use. 

Girls love to use Old Town easy, truly auto- 
matic Model 10! 

ATTRACTIVELY PRICED. Write NOW for 


details. 


01d Town CORPORATION 
750 Pacific Street, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


World's Foremost Maker of Carbons, Ribbons, 
Duplicators and Duplicator Supplies 





Klixon Protectors help keep motor 
troubles small 
— Says motor shop owner 


TROY, N. Y.: Mr. Frank LaBelle, who op- 
erates LaBelle Electric Motor Service, knows 
the value of Klixon Motor Protectors. He sums 
up his feelings about Klixon Protectors in one 
sentence: 
“Klixon Protectors catch small motor 
troubles before they become major repairs.” 


KLIXON Protectors are built into the mo- 
tor by the motor manufacturer. In refrigera- 
tors, oil burners, washing machines, etc., they 
keep motors working by 
preventing burnouts. 
For increased customer- 
preference, reduced serv- 
ice calls and minimized 
repairs and _ replace- 
ments, ask for equip- 
ment with KLIXON 
Protectors. 

Write for the new free informative booklet,” The Story of the Spencer Disc.” 


Manual Reset 





METALS & CONTROLS jij CORPORATION 


Spencer Thermostat Diewion 2000 f pres! Street Atriedore Mass. 


Bison 


200 Jndustries 





170% of a shrunken home investment. 
\ majority of Cleveland’s apartment 
houses are being built for the middle 
income group under an urban renewal 
program. Average rentals for larger 
apartments, with two or three bed- 
rooms, are $90. In areas where no pub- 
lic money is used rents run about $30 a 
room. 
¢ Echoes—In one city after another 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters find definite 
upturns in apartment construction. 
Phoenix, Milwaukee, Atlanta, Houston 
—all are increasing the pace. In other 
city areas—Cincinnati, Portland (Ore.), 
Memphis, Kansas City, Atlanta, 
Houston, Hartford—most builders be- 
lieve an upturn is on the way. 
¢ Tides—Why the upturn? Builders 
point to many minor tides of move- 
ment, qualifying each with: “It’s hard 
to pin it down.” Some point to the 
automatic deficiency of apartménts that 
arose while the big home-building surge 
was on. Others say they're sure the 
routine pattern of living in suburban 
developments has soured some home 
owners. The economics of suburban 
life, too—particularly high taxes and 
inadequate services in industry-less 
communities—are helping to extract 
the “‘carefree’”’ from what home build- 
ers’ ads sometimes described as “‘care- 
free suburban living.” 

Those who are moving from the sub- 
urbs are often well-off professional 
people who are tiring of commuting; 
young couples not yet ready for a 
house in the country and children; 
young, unmarried people, who often 
band together to pay high rents; elderly 
couples whose children are grown. 

To all this builders add the frustra- 
tion-spurred moves of veteran city 
dwellers who like living in town, but 
haven’t had much to choose from. In 
what seems to be a revolt against the 
hard economic formulas of personal 
budgeting, many are paying more 
money for more comfortable apart- 
ments. 
¢ Low Vacancies—But, despite build- 
ers’ inability to point to any one major 
group of renters, they do say there is a 
large demand for new construction— 
luxury and, of course, less than luxury. 
In fact, new apartments are being ab- 
sorbed as fast as they are built. Va- 
cancy rates bear this out. 

In Cleveland the vacancy rate of new 
construction is only } of 1%, in slum 
areas 3%. In Detroit and Chicago va- 
cancy rates are somewhere around 1%, 
often less. In Philadelphia there’s a 
vacancy rate. of 1% among new and 
luxury-type apartments, a much higher 
one among older buildings. Los An- 
geles’ rate runs from 2% to 4%, de- 
pending on whether the apartments are 
new or old. In San Francisco the rate 
is less than 5% for luxury apartments, 
according to one builder’s guess, as high 


ONE 


UNDIVIDED 
RESPONSIBILITY 


to solve your 
dust control 
problems 


* DESIGN 
* FABRICATION 
* INSTALLATION 


KIRK. lum 


DUST AND FUME CONTROL 
3114 Forrer Street, Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


(Advertisement) 





Be a much better 
Executive for *1 


our progress as an executive is greatly 
"V Qusatned by your understanding of 
how to use TIME in “selling” your ideas to 
associates and superiors. 


In a 45-page brochure, Time Out for Men- 
tal Digestion (of which thousands of copies 
have been sold) Robert Rawls shows you: 


e Why you often fail to convince people 
e How to avoid giving people “mental 
indigestion” « How to cope with people’s 
emotional reactions ¢ How to use TIME 
in place of ARGUMENTS to carry peo- 
ple along with you. 


Many top-flight executives feel that this 
“Time Out Technique” is tremendously im- 
portant. A common comment is, “I only wish 
I could have read this 20 years ago!” 

If you wish a copy, mail this ad with only 
$1. Executive Development Press, Dept.BW-9, 
Littleton, New Hampshire. 








—BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES— 


both offered or wanted; personnel; financing; 
equipment; etc., moy be found in BUSINESS 


WEEK'S own classified advertising section 


clues 
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HOW CAN YOU 
BUY THIS 
WALL SPACE? 


Shaw-Barton Business 
Office Calendars get it 
for you. They put your 
name and sales message 
before selected buyers 
and build preference 
for you. 

With Shaw-Barton Cal- 
endar and Specialty Ad- 
vertising, ““You’re there” 
every day where buying 
decisions are made. Call 
your Shaw-Barton 
representative 

or write us. 


“you're there” with 


SHAW- -BARTON 


Calendar and Specially Adve 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL a 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT. COSHOCTON, OHIO 


| 


STEINER 


dal-metelaslel(-34-) 
vr ve- tieleelel asm -1-) a Al et 





Controlled dispensing 
of soft, absorbent 


> paper towels 


Self-reloading 2 roll 
Tissue Dispenser ' 


day for con plete 


> of Steine 


details 
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as 10% in substandard apartments. 
New York’s rate is 1.2%. 

¢ Northeast Lag—It’s in the big cities 
of the crowded Northeast—Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, New York, and Bos- 
ton—that the chances of an apartment 
construction upturn are nil or poor. 

Their common troubles usually can 
be traced to high costs or to better 
profit opportunities in some other kind 
of construction. 

In New York, where general demand 
far outpaces general supply, high-rent 
dwellings ($60 a room and up) are be- 
ing built at a rapid pace. But some slack 
is now showing up, and this, plus high 
costs, causes some builders to predict 
a downturn in construction. 

But the big demand in New York for 
middle and low-income housing hasn’t 
been met, and chances are that private 
builders won’t be able to meet it. The 
result is the use of more and more pub- 
lic money. Most dwelling units in New 
York are being aided by the federal 
government’s Title I, or slum clearance, 
program and by New York’s own public 
housing program, in which the city’s 
housing authority does the building and 
renting. 

Only in the city’s boroughs of Brook- 
lyn and Queens, and in Long Island’s 
suburban Nassau County, are builders 
confident of any upturn. 
¢ Same Story—Boston builders predict 
a slow-up—then complain of a “huge 
tax rate,” tough building codes, and 
inflexible suburban zoning laws. They 
point out that only one apartment 
building has been erected in downtown 
Boston in 30 years. 

The construction picture in Phila- 
delphia is similar. After little or no 
apartment building for several years, 
three buildings are now going up. Two 
are luxury types, the third a low-cost 
project. Despite indications of increased 
demand, builders are moving slowly. 

Washington’s newest and _ largest 
apartment building, expensive River 
House, is expected to be the last of its 
kind, despite the pressure for living 
space among high-income families 
Generally, apartment construction is 
expected to tail off for two reasons; 
high costs, and an expected profitable 
market in government buildings. 
¢ Money—Of course, one of the biggest 
influences is mortgage money and its 
availability. Although builders and lend 
ing agencies say money is tight, they 
add that there are ample funds avail- 
able for the builder with a “good” 
proposition. The ample funds, how- 
ever, must be paid for at rates between 
54% and 7%, sometimes more. 

But if a proposition doesn’t sound 
good, in fact very good, to the lending 
agency or broker, or if the builder is 
inexperienced, he may not get any 
funds at all 

Thus, on the West Coast some of 





On the country’s finest office chairs you'll 
find Bassick casters and Flo-Tilt chair 
controls. Bassick casters assure you of 


EASY ROLLING 


and protect floors. Easy swiveling, too. 
Look for Bassick casters as a sign of qual- 
ity on all office and industrial equipment. 


Another mark of quality in office chairs 
is Bassick’s exclusive Flo-Tilt chair con- 
trol. Its rubber torsion unit gives you 


SAFE TILTING 


action and never lets go. Ask for Flo- 
Tilt controlled chairs. THE BASSICK 
COMPANY, Bridgeport 5, Conn. Jn Can- 
ada: Belleville, 

Bassick 


Ontario. 7.20 
A Division oF 


MAKING MORE KINDS OF CASTERS 
MAKING CASTERS DO MORE 
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To The Solution 
of Management 


Clues: mene 


Published: weekly—closes 12 days in 
advance. 


Rate—$9.30 per line ($4.65 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
count 2 words for box number. 








REPLIES ( Bor No.): Addreas to office nearest you 
fo Thia publication Classified Adi Di 
VEW YORK: P. 0. Bow 12 (36) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post 8t. (4) 








EMPLOYMENT 





Vacant 


Director of Engineerin 
direct department staff for research and de- 
velopment of products. Well-established 
Midwest company in small city with complete 
manufacturing facilities and separate new 
research center building. Product is com- 


To administer and 


paratively new in ceramic field, offering 
broad opportunities for engineering appli- 
cations. Position is of top level importance 


in management plan and is in five figure 
salary bracket. Applicant should be 30/50 
with executive and creative ability, graduate 
degree preferred but not essential. Prefer 
man with practical background experience in 
ceramic, Chemical, metallurgical and/or re- 
ated fields. Experience in development of 
“new” high temperature oxide ceramics 
would be helpful but not necessary. Give 
age, education, employment and earnings 
record. Replies will be kept confidential; our 
staff informed of this advertisement. P-6215, 
Business Week. 








Positions Wanted 


Manufacturing executive: Good judgment, 
capable, practical experience from shop to 
menaging. Age 37. PW-6226, Business Week. 


Operating Executive, 51 V-P Mfg. or Gen. 
Mer, $25,000 base. Prefer Chicago or Pitts- 
burgh. Write for resume. PW-5791, Business 
Week 


Management Consultant S50, V-P Mfg. or Gen. 
Mer. Salary requirements open. Prefer Los 
Angeles area. Write or call for resume. 
Ronald J. Hall, 2155 Linda Flora Drive, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. Tel GRanite 2-3462. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES 


= ==Selling Opportunities Wanted 


Salesman will represent one mfr. Industrial 
or related lines. Experienced. Hdq. Kansas 
City, Mo. RA-6126, Business Week. 


Chicago Area Mfgrs. Rep. desires electrical, 
mechanical or pump products line. RA-6115, 
Business Week. 





Rocky sales gi Ss want addi- 
tional representation requiring application 
engineering in process fields. RA-6194, Busi- 
ness Week. 

Washington, D. C. representative available. 
15 years’ experience selling to Federal Gov- 
ernment and commercial business. James F. 
Hardy, Barr Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Catalog; Hundreds of Bargains on busi- 
ness, farms and income property for sale 
throughout the U. 8S. Deal direct with own- 
ers. Write U 1 Buyers Digest, 1608 Hilhurst 
Ave., Dept. BW6, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


For Sale 80 Acres or less. R.R. and Utilities. 


Any type industry Met. N. Y. Write owner, 
P. O. Box 26, Carlstadt, N. J. 
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the apartment boom is spurred by the 
lack of home buyers who can qualify 
for loans. The would-be buyers have 
turned to city apartments. And, because 
renters will pay well for comfortable 
quarters, builders are able to get f- 
nancing and can pay 6% or more. 

But where people are unwilling or 
unable to pay high rents, lending 
agencies and brokers are cautious. One 
New York investment executive is ready 
with “all the money a builder wants” 
for some areas of New York's plush east 
side; in other areas, he “wouldn't invest 
a dime.” 

Builders aren’t rushing in either. 
Carefully selective, most are cautiously 
choosing sites and gauging markets be- 
fore seeking conventional mortgages up 
to 663% of appraised value. 
¢ FHA Help—Where they can’t post at 
least 334% of the appraised vaiue, or 
where a lender doesn’t consider a loan 
“good,” builders are looking for and 
getting loans insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration. FHA will in- 
sure loans on rental housing up to 90% 
of appraised value, which is usually Jess 
than actual value. 

Despite an inclination to avoid FHA, 
an increasing number of builders are 
turning up at the agency’s offices. In 
New York, for example, more than 
27,000 rental apartments were con 
structed in the first seven months of 
1957 through FHA-insured mortgages. 
In the like period of 1956 the number 
was 26,000. 

Generally, though, builders are re- 
luctant to seek FHA help, saving they 
are harassed by the agency, which will 
inspect figures after approval and 
threaten builders with disapproval if 
they refuse to make changes. Added 
to this is the FHA ceiling on mortgage 
rates which lenders consider too low. 
¢ Upgrading—Most private _ builders, 
emphasizing better-type housing, are 
putting more and more comforts into 
the apartments they build. 

In. New York, air conditioning is no 
longer a special feature, but a competi- 
tive must. In Los Angeles and San 
Francisco renters demand a maximum 
of comfort and space, plus such outdoor 
features in Los Angeles as swimming 
pools and elaborate landscaping. 

And new apartments everywhere, ex- 
cept for the efficiency units, are likely 
to have more living space, bigger kitch- 
ens, built-in appliances, one or two bed- 
rooms, and a dining area. 
¢ Coops—Some apartment — seckers 
looking for ownership dwellings, or co- 
operatives, will find them. But a high 
income will be a decisive factor, unless 
the cooperative has been erected with 
the help of some kind of public money. 
In most cities new cooperatives aren’t 
being built by private builders on a 
large scale because, say builders, “they're 
too expensive for most people,” ENO 





NEW 
INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


now are being shaped 
by the creation of the 


European Common Market 


A large European 
manufacturing unit with offices 
in New York and a globe 
circling sales organization 
invites inquiries from 
American firms who are 
manufacturers of industrial 
or consumer goods 


The development of 
a cooperative venture 
can make your company 
a factor in the 
European economy 


BO 6189 — Business Week 
Classified Division 
P.O. Box 12, New York 36, N. Y. 
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THE TREND 





New Medicine for Free World Finances 


The dramatic increase in the British bank rate, 
coming on the eve of this week’s meetings of the 
International Monetary Fund and the World Bank 
(page 46), focuses attention on the stresses and 
strains now emerging to threaten the progress of 
world economic development. 

This new uneasiness comes after a period of 
relative stability in which most of the nations of 
the free world registered huge gains in economic 
activity. The worldwide increase in foreign trade 
since the Korean War had led to hopes that full 
convertibility of currencies—which is a symbol of 
world economic good health—was a practical and 
attainable goal. 

The British action makes clear that convertibility 
is not only impractical but that the constructive 
steps toward convertibility that have been taken 
to date may be in jeopardy. 

Britain is telling the world that it is prepared 
to go to extreme lengths to avoid devaluation and 
check capital flight. To do this, the British have 
concluded that it is essential to ward off the new 
wage demands by British labor, and thus tame 
down the inflationary spiral that has been its pri- 
mary domestic concern. 

Similarly, Germany’s decrease in its bank rate 
reflects its willingness to cooperate in curing the 
current imbalances in international currencies. 

It is still too early to tell whether the moves 
that have been made will succeed. The British are 
taking a grave risk, for in making credit extremely 
costly, they may choke off their own industrial 
growth. But though they recognize the drastic 
risk, they apparently feel that no half measures 
would do and are prepared to take a big dose of 
bitter medicine in order to cure current weakness. 

There is no question that the U.S. has a lot at 
stake. Any weakness in the position of our trading 
partners can affect our own economy, just as our 
boom of the last three years has been bolstered by 
heightened economic activity abroad. It is in our 
own interests to help our allies to maintain stability. 
This we are doing. The Administration’s assent to 
the British request to utilize $500-million in Export- 
Import Bank credit is a helpful move, even though 
it puts a strain on the U.S. Treasury. 

But this is minor assistance. One measure of 
the progress achieved in the free world is that the 
current difficulties have not resulted in widespread 
appeals for extraordinary American help. Our allies 
recognize that they must put their affairs in order 
primarily by their own efforts. This is encouraging 
if only because it represents a realistic approach. 
Grand scale U.S. aid to the free world clearly had 
to taper off. The best hope for long-term stability 
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lies in the sort of cooperative effort by all the West- 
ern nations that now seems to be emerging. 


No Class War 


President Eisenhower has appointed George 
Meany to full membership on the U.S. delegation 
to the U.N. And Meany is preparing himself to 
participate in the vital debate on Hungary. 

Although other Western countries have had labor 
leaders on their delegations before, the AFL-CIO 
president will be the first of that identity to speak 
for the U.S. in the august General Assembly. It 
will be a sign to the world that on the threat of 
Communist aggression, there are no class divisions 
in this country. 

The AFL-CIO under Meany has stoutly main- 
tained that the Hungarian uprising was a sponta- 
neous reaction of workers against oppression. This 
is the complete obverse of the Russian claim that 
the Red Army was moved in to protect the working 
class. We cannot suppress some anticipatory pleas- 
ure at the discomfiture awaiting the Russian and 
satellite delegations when George Meany, American 
trade unionist par excellence, takes the floor. 


Counsel of Despair 


Beneath the surface, a school of thought has been 
forming which dedicates itself to the proposition 
that, alas, the only way to deal with creeping infla- 
tion is to have a recession. Until recently, those 
who held this view have been like the man who, 
when asked whether he believed death would bring 
him perfect bliss eternally, replied that of course 
he did, but would rather not discuss such an un- 
pleasant subject. 

Now, however, Carroll M. Shanks, president of 
the Prudential Insurance Co. of America, has done 
us all a service by bringing this proposition out 
into the open. Super-confidence, says Shanks, must 
be shaken; the Federal Reserve should step still 
harder on the credit brakes to stop inflation even if 
it means producing unemployment and possibly 
even plunging us into a recession. 

But, as we see it, Shanks’ position is an admission 
of defeat in achieving the main objectives of eco- 
nomic policy—which include, not only price stabil- 
ity, but high and stable employment and economic 
growth. Has prosperity been so painful that we must 
hasten to end it? And can Shanks, and those who 
share his opinion, assure us that creeping deflation 
will not become galloping deflation? 

There’s a familiar, and frightening, ring to the 
proposition that what we need is a good shake-out. 
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CONVAIR er 880 1 


oe jfistal... fines... fer the ued yl age! 


Fastest at 615 miles an hour, the Convair Jet 880 also is 
designed in every detail to lead the way in luxury. With 
exciting new interiors by world-famed designers and 
Convair’s traditionally excellent engineering. the 880 
assures you the fastest... finest air travel in the new jet age. 


CONVAIR 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


Among airlines to first offer 
Convair 880 Jet-Liner service will be 
TWA * DELTA 

TRANSCONTINENTAL, S.A. (Argentina) 
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